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Land Tenures in Bombay. 
PAPER BY ALEXANDER ROGERS, Eso. 


READ AT A MEETING HELD IN DOUGHTY HALL, 14, BEDFORD ROW, ON 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2lsr, 1881. 


G. NOBLE TAYLOR, Esq, m tHe Cuan, 


A mextine of the members of the East India Association and others 
interested in the affairs of India, was held in Doughty Hall in the rear 
of the Association's new Chambers, 14, Bedford Row, W.0., on Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 21st, 1881; the subject for consideration 
being an address delivered by Alexander Rogers Esq., on “Land 
Tenures in Bombay.” 

G. Noszz Taxxor, Esq., occupied the chair, and amongst those pre- 
sent were the following: Sir Henry Ricketts, K.C.8.1.; Six William 
R. Robinson, K.C.8.L; Sir George Yule, C.B., K.0.8.1.; Major- 
General G. Burn; Colonel A. B. Rathborne; Rev. J. Long; Surgeon- 
General Balfour ; Dr. mee D. Makuna; Mr. A. Arathoon; Mr. ° 
C. W. Arathoon; Mr. 0. N. Banerjee; Mr. H. B. Boswell ; Mr. J. 
R. Boyd; Mr. J. Da Costa ; Mr. John Kelsall (M.G.S.) ; Mx. A. Malet; 
Mr. O. W. Malet; Mx. P. Pirie Gordon ; Mr. W. McGuffin; Mr. Syed 
Muhammed Meer; Mr. J. F. Moir; Mr. O. C. Mullick; Mx. F. G. 
Millington; Mr. E. A. Poole; Mr. John Shaw (Madras); Mr. E. 
Spence; Mrs. Spence; Mr. A. Stewart; Mx. OC. Stewart; Mr. Oswin 
Weynton ; Mr. W. Martin Wood; Mr. W. Hamilton Burn, Acting 
Secretary, &c. 
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The CHAIRMAN, in introducing Mr. Rogers, said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—The paper which will be read to us this afternoon by my 
friend Mr. Rogers deals with a subject of the highest importance to 
those who administer the government of the country, and of vital 
moment to the millions who are affected by the operations which it 
describes. The question of an equitable settlement of the land 
tenures throughout our vast Indian possessions has occupied the 
attention and taxed the energies of our ablest administrators from 
the earliest period of British rule, and the views and opinions of the 
most thoughtful official minds have been recorded at great length 
upon every conceivable point connected with the subject. The Per- 
manent Settlement of Bengal, the work of Lord Cornwallis and his 
fellow-labourers, audthe Ryotwari Settlement of Madras, which wo 
owe to Sir Thomas?Munro, were our two earliest measures in this 
divection. Whatever their relative merits or defects, they conferred 
lasting benefit upon tho country into which they were introduced, and 
they gave to landowners of every grude a security of tenure and a 
moderation of assessment to which they were strangers under former 
Native rule. Following those two great measures came the survey 
and settlement of our newly-acquired provinces to the north-west of 
Bengal, which was proposed in an admirable minute or despatch 
addressed to the Court of Directors by the Marquis of Hastings when 
Governor-General in 1815. His plan was reviewed at great length by 
his able Revenue Secretary, Holt Mackenzie, in a memorandum which 
has been truly characterized as powerful and exhaustive. Upon that 
memorandum was based Regulation VIL, of 1822, of the Bengal 
Code, which governed all settlement proceedings in the north of 
India until they were superseded or modified by subsequent enact- 
ments, Later on came the admirable Khasra survey and Pattadari, 
or joint village settlement, of the North-western Provinces, with which 
are associated the honoured names of Robert Mertins’ Bird and 
Thomason. The next in order of time was the Revenue Survey and 
Settlement of Bombay, of which we shall hear more anon, followed 
after a short interval by similar proceedings in Madras. It is not my 
purpose to compare the merits of the different systems pursued in 
yarious parts of the country; it will be enough fo say that the Survey 
Settlement of Bombay is conspicuous for the care and ability which 
was bestowed upon every part of the undertaking, and for the eminent 
success Which attended its operations, both in respect to the treat- 
ment of the varioty of complicated tenures with which it had to deal, 
‘and the extreme moderation of the Government demand. From his 
long experience of Revenue administration, and the opportunities he 
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has enjoyed of observing the results of the Survey Settlement in the 
various high positions he has occupied, Mr. Rogers is entitled to 
speak with authority on the subject, and I feel sure we shall derive 
both pleasure and profit from what he has to say. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. ROGERS then read the following paper :-— 


In the paper which I propose to read to you, an endeavour has been 
made to free the subject, as far as practicable, from technicalities, 
and, by avoiding the use of vernacular names and terms, to render 
what has to be said on land tenures in the Bombay Presidency 
intelligible to an English audience. If there are present among that 
audience also Anglo-Indians from other parts of India, I shall be glad 
of the opportunity to disabuso their minds of a good deal of mis- 
apprehension, which I know exists in some instances, with regard to 
the manner in which land tenures have been dealt within Bombay. A 
very general impression appears to prevail among the latter class that 
tenures in which middlemen of various degrecs of proprietary or 
quasi-proprietary right held an intermediate position between the State 
and the ac'ual tiller of the soil have been ruthlessly extinguished, and 
all the agricultural population reduced to the one dead level of tenants 
holding directly from the State. This, I can abundantly show, has not 
been the case; but, on the contrary, with one single exception, the 
unwisdom of which has been clearly proved, and from the position 
taken up in which the Government has had to withdraw itself, existing 
tenures-haye been not only upheld, but fortified and improved. Only 
where the holding of land directly from the State has been customary has 
the ryotwaree system of the Bombay Revenue Survey and Settlement 
been introduced in its entirety. It must be remembered that the British 
power in the Western Presidency succeeded for the most part Mussul- 
man or Mahratta rule of recent and unstable character, under which, if 
institutions hoary with age existed, they had been invaded or uprooted 
under the political exigencies of the times, in which the obtaining of 
revenue for the maintenance of armed forces and the support of needy 
Courts was the main object of government. Thus it came to pass 
that he who could produce the largest annual reyenue for the time 
being was in general the most in fayow:, and the fiscal management 
of the country got into the hands of those who, if they were not 
Court parasites who obtained it by favour, could bid highest for it. 
These in their turn, knowing the instability of their own position, 
from which a higher bid or a larger official bribe rendered them at 
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any moment liable to be ousted, made hay whilst the sun shone, 
making short work of any hereditary claims that stood in the way 
of their procuring the one thing needful, money, and that speedily. 
Even in villages in which, under such adverse circumstances, copar- 
cenary communities were found, at the commencement of British rule, 
to have maintained a desperate existence, the traces of the extor- 
tionate demands to which the rent-payers had been subjected remained 
clearly visible in the large quantities of land held as vechiinia and 
gerinia—that is, sold or mortgaged—which the head-men responsible 
for payment of the revenue had from time to time been obliged to 
part with, or, as the Bombay phrase has it, to alienate, in order to 
provide the necessary funds. Such was especially the case in the 
comparatively settled parts of the country, within easy reach of. the 
head-quarters of the Sir-Soubahs or Soubahs of the Mahrattas, to 
which an expeditionary force could readily be dispatched to bring the 
refractory to order. In more distant localities, however, or where 
local Chiefs had armed forces of their own, capable of offering a certain 
amount of resistance, as in the peninsula of Kattywar, recourse was had 
to annual or periodical invasions by regular armies, whose irregular 
proceedings consisted of collecting what they could by force, fraud, or 
persuasion, and returning home with their plunder until the next year, 
.or the next time that money was wanted. The nature of these ex- 
peditions was sufficiently indicated by their name ; ftley were called 
‘*Mooluk-geerec,” or country-seizing. After they had retired, however, 
the inhabitants were for the time being left to their own devices, and 
managed their local concerns in their own way; and hence arose the 
great distinction between the tenures on the east and west of the Gulf 
of Cambay, lying between Goozerat proper and Kattywar, which will 
shortly be explained. 
Before proceeding, however, to describe the different tenures on 
. which villages and estates were held, it will be as well to glance very 
briefly at the case of smaller portions of land held by individuals or insti- 
tutions. Such was Devusthan and Dhwmada, or land held by religious 
and charitable institutions, or by persons for their own support, for 
the maintenance of travellers, to provide water for human beings and 
cattle, &c. Rent-free or lightly assessed land, again, was held for the 
performance of services of yarious descriptions for the community or 
strangers, by the potter, the carpenter, the tailor, the cuxrier, the black- 
smith, the sweeper, the priest, the village watchman, and others. Other 
land was held under the ominous designation of Buthdmunia; or 
usurped; whilst the absence of any organized system of civil adminis- 
tration was betrayed by the existence of cash allowances, or fields held 
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by Rajpoots or Grassias. This was, avowedly, as blackmail to protect 
villagers from being plundered by others so long as they themselves 
were paid. Wanta, or divided land, dated from before the time of the 
Mahrattas, and was held mostly by Rajpoots as their portion of. 
villages previously under their own control, such portion being 
reserved to them when the Mussulmans, to some extent, introduced 
their own direct fiscal administration—probably in the days of Akbar. 
Of these various descriptions of land some were entirely rent-free, 
while others paid quit-rents, sometimes permanent in cash or kind, 
and at others varying according to the village, the caste of the culti- 
vator or liolder, the description of crop raised, and numberless other 
considerations. It is almost needless to say that the majority of the 
titles on which these lands were held would not have borne a strict 
legal investigation. Their area was generally small, whilst the 
expense of making such an investigation would have been immense, 
and the discontent engendered by interfering with the means of liveli- 
hood of thousands of families would lave been very great. It was, 
therefore, considered advisable to compromise matters by the promise 
of new legal titles to all who would come forward and agree to pay a 
certain percentage of the assessment. The offer was, for the most part, 
gladly accepted, and, the old titles being swept away, almost all those 
lands are now held wnder the single designation of “ Sunundia,” or deed- 
secured land. This was the procedure in the province of Goozerat, 
The ill feeling produced by the opposite course of strict investigation 
in the Deccan by the Inam Commission has hardly been repaid by the 
money brought into the treasuryy in consequence of the resumptions 
of land carried out by it. 

It may be stated, broadly, that the system under which individual 
tenants held directly from the State was found in existence at the 
introduction of British rule throughout the Presidency, and that the 
ouly exceptions to this general rule were in the southern part of the 
Conkan, which is the sea-coast district below the Western Ghauts 
and south of Bombay, and in the Collectorates of Broach, Kaira, and 
Ahmedabad, in the province of Goozerat. In the Southern Conkan 
there was the Khotee tenure, in Broach the Bhagdaree, in Kaira the 
Nerwadaree, and in Ahmedabad the Talookdayce, which included the 
Kusbatee ; in all of these there were, and are, middlemen, of differing 
degrees of proprietary right, between the State and the actual culti- 
vator of the soil. 

The Khotes, from whom the Khotee tenure derives its name, were 
hereditary farmers or proprietors of their estates, which sometimes 
consisted of more than one village. Some of them held under formal 
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title-deeds, but the majority by prescription. It would be a waste of 
time to inquire into the origin of the tenure, and it will be sufficient 
to say that these farmers or proprietors, as co-parceners, paid to the 
State rentals in the lump on their estates, varying from year to year 
according to the market value of the staple produce, which was 
chiefly rice. Their sub-tenants were of various kinds, some holding 
on. condition of payment of a fixed rent in kind, regulated by the 
custom of the village; others liable to pay half as much again—that 
is, 50 per cent. beyond the customary graixi rent; others, again, as 
much ag 75 per cent, and up to double, in addition to certain pro- 
portions of straw, as well as to perform a certain amount of manual 
or agricultural labour for their landlords. Besides these, there were 
numerous tenants at will, mostly residents of other villages, whose 
holding was on simple contracts entered into from year to year with 
the Khotes. The generality of these Conkanee cultivators were men 
of no capital whatever, and but very scanty clothing, living from hand 
to mouth, and literally subsisting on themercy of their landlords. These 
were also often their tenants’ bankers, and supplied them with their 
seed-grain, cattle, and agriculturalimplements, if not their daily food, re- 
couping themselves at harvest-time from the produce of the tenants’ 
fields. It was a class of people of this description whom the then 
heads of the Deccan Revenue Survey, accustomed up to that time 
to deal only with tenants holding directly from the State, endeavoured 
to elevate to the position of peasant-proprietors paying fixed rents, 
without reference to the varying rights they had hitherto possessed. 
Leases on certain terms, in substitution for annual settlements, were 
offered to the Khotes, who, naturally enough, refused to sign away their 
birthright. The Government of the day, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of one of their most experienced afficers, upheld the proceed- 
ings of the Survey; some hundreds of villages were placed under attach- 
ment, and managed for many years directly by the officers of the State. 
The Courts were flooded with litigation, rents remaining meanwhile 
heavily in arrears. This disgraceful state of affairs, which, among a 
more independent class of people than the Conkanees, would have bred 
a rebellion, continued until both sides wero worn out, and a wiser 
frame of mind induced a more recent Government to retrace the steps 
of its predecessors, and endeavour to do common justice between man 
and man, by ascertaining and recording the actual relative rights of the 
Khotes and their tenants. Such was the state of matters when I left _ 
India, four years ago, and I have no doubt that by this time they 
have reached back to the stage which they ought never to have left, in - 
which each had his own, the landlord bound by legalized custom to 
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take no more from his tenant than the rate fixed by the Survey settle- 
ment according to the actual records of the past; thus leaving the 
tenant the benefit of any improvements he might make by his own 
labour and out of his own capital, and the tenant who had no such 
existing and recorded limit to his rent, being left to the exercise of free 
contracting powers to protect himself. This is tho exceptional case 
referred to at the head of this paper; and having referred to it with 
much regret, I am now happy to proceed to other cases where similar 
mistakes have not been mate. 

The Bhagdaree tenure in the Broach Collectorate, and the Ner- 
wadaree in that of Kaira, are of cognate origin, and only differ some- 
what in detail. Under other names, they resemble closely the Pati- 
daree and other tenures of the North-west Provinces. The principal 
difference between the two consists in the rental of the villages held 
by the Bhagdars of Broach being calculated ou the total assessment 
entered against their lands in the Government books, while the rentals 
of the Nerwadaree estates remain as they have been fixed from 
former days, and do not in all cases embrace the full assessments, the 
value of lapsed shares haying, in some instances, been allowed to be 
deducted from the total demands of the State. In Bhagdaree villages 
the Bhagdars, or sharers, are not always of the same family, and 
occasionally not of the same caste; whereas’ Nerwadars are invariably 
Coonbees, and, I believe, more or less related to each other. This 
probably points to difference in origin, the Nerwadars being 
descendants of one ancestor, and holding their estates hereditarily 
from the first, and Bhagdars having in some instances been 
originally mere farmers, whose tenure in the course of time ‘has 
become hereditary. In both cases, however, there are ‘certain 
principal divisions of the estates, and these divisions are sub- 
divided according to the custom of the different estates. Each 
principal sharer is responsible severally for the quota of rental 
falling on his share, whether the land included in it is held by 
himself, his sub-sharers, or by tenants of varying degrees of right 
and also responsible jointly with the other principal sharers for 
the rental of the whole estate. For instance, suppose an estate with 
a total rental of Rs. 1,000 to be sub-divided into four equal parts, 
assessed at Rs. 250 each, and held by A, B,C, and D. These four 
might have their shares sub-divided among five others, each holding 
land assessed at Rs. 50. If one of B’s sub-sharers failed to pay his 
quota, and O, a principal sharer, also failed to meet his, A and D would 
have, jointly with B, to make up O’s deficiency of Rs. 250, while B, in 
addition to this, would have to pay the Rs. 50 for which his sub-sharer 
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had become a defaulter. As a general rule, the lands in these villages 
are sub-divided not only according to the principal shares, but accord- 
ing to the sub-divisions also; whilst in some instances some lands 
are held jointly by all or some of the principal sharers, and their 
produce divided. Occasionally some of the village lands are not 
included in the Nerwa, although such is not the case in the Bhag. 
This has probably arisen from some share in the original Nerwa having 
been allowed to lapse, the principle of several and joint responsibility 
of all the shareholders for the total rental not having been strictly 
enforced. The tenants of such lands hold them directly from the 
State, as in ordinary villages, under the management of the officers of 
‘Government. The tenants in these villages, as in the Khotee villages, 
have different degrees of right in their holdings, from that of paying a 
perpetual fixed rent, or merely the same proportion of the total 
Government demands+hat the Nerwadars or Bhagdars themselves pay, 
to that of the mere tenant at will, holding according to immemorial 
village custom or contract with his superior holder. These sub-tenures, 
differently from the case of the Khotee villages, referred to above, have 
beenin no way interfered with in the course of the Revenue Suraey setile- 
ment. That settlement, the detailed method of assessment by which will 
be described hereafter, has re-fixed the total rentals of the estates 
according to the revised assessment, so that customary tenants 
entitled to hold at the same rates as the Nerwadars or Bhagdars 
themselves derive full benefit from the revision, while the latter, 
having to pay only according to the new valuation, are no losers. 
In respect to other tenants, their dealings with the superior holders 
are left to be settled by free contract. Whether this system might not 
to some extent be modified, with a view to attract capital to the soil, 
without unduly interfering with the proprietary rights of the superior 
holders or landlords, will be discussed presently, when the Survey 
settlement is described. There remains to be described the Talookdaree 
tenure of the Ahmedabad Collectorate. The Kusbatee estates, which 
may conveniently be classed with these, differ from them only in 
origin, and in the course of time have come to be held on the same 
tenure. The Kusbatees were Mussulmans who obtained farms of 
estates under the Mahomedan Kings of Goozerat, and gradually 
usurped proprietary rights in them ; whereas the Talookdars were, for 
the most part, the original Rajpoot proprietors of theirs. There are 
also a few estates in the Kaira Collectorate called Oodhur-Jummabundy, 
or lump-rental paying properties, held by Coolies or Rajpoots, which 
now pay the same rentals that were found in existence at the time of 
the introduction of British rule, and haye not come under the Survey 
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Settlement : these, therefore, require no further notice. It is curious 
to trace the gradual steps by which the Talookdaree estates, which 
are mostly situated in the part of the Ahmedabad Collectorate on the 
west and north-west of the Gulf of Cambay, have been converted 
from estates paying fluctuating tributes, determined arbitrarily by the 
amount of force or cunning brought to bear on either side, into quasi- 
farms of Government property, paying a certain proportion of their 
proceeds to the State. In the early days of British rule, when the 
fortiver in re was more in vogue than the suaviter in modo among the 
military men who were mostly appointed Collectors and Magistrates 
of newly acquired territories, an edict went forth that village account- 
ants (Tulfitees) should be appointed to all Talookdaree villages. This 
order, fortunately for the possessors of the Oodhur-Jummabundy estates 
in Kaira, was issued only in the Western Zillah, or district north of the 
Myhee river, and therefore included only Ahmedabad. The appoint- 
ment of such Government officers was a sore grievance to the almost 
independent petty Chiefs who held the estates, and was countermanded 
not long afterwards by Mountstuart Elphinstone, as Governor of Bombay, 
inabont1821, But thesmall endof the wedge had been inserted, and the 
independent character of the estates was gone. Inquiries began to be 
made as to the amount they ought to pay, and a proportion of the proceeds 
began to be thought of in place of a fluctuating tribute. One Collector 
reported that while the Talookdar levied from the tenant from one-third 
to one-half of his produce as a grain-rent, he should pay to the State up 
to two-thirds as his rental, evidently meaning that whatever the pro- 
ceeds of the property might be, the Talookdar and the State should 
equally share them between them. The idea was at once seized upon 
that the proper proportion for the Talookdar to pay was invariably 
two-thirds : hence 70 per cent., even this being 8} per cent. more than 
the theoretical two-thirds, came to be the fixed proportion of the 
gross proceeds of their estates to be levied in future from the Talook- 
dars. This heavy burden continued to be borne by the unfortunate 
victims of a misinterpreted official report watil the introduction of a 
modified form of Survey settlement, after the lapse of about half a 
century, restored matters to their former position, as far as the pro- 

portion of rent to be paid over to the State was concerned. In the 
meanwhile, however, debts had accrced on the Talookdars’ heads 
through payment, by means of borrowed, money of unreasonable 
demands; estates had remained under attachment, and under the 
management of the Revenue officer, for a couple of generations in 
some cases; anda state of affairs had arisen, the sole and simple 
remedy for which appeared to be the removal of the estates from the 
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jurisdiction. of the ordinary Law Courts, the settlement of the Talook- 
dara’ debts by a special independent officer, and the management of 
the estates by him until the sums thus arrived at had been liquidated 
out of theix proceeds. Full proprietary title, subject to payment of 
50 per cent. of the gross revenues of the estates, having been conceded 
to the Talookdars, it remains to be seen how they will fare when left 
again to shift for themselves. My own opinion is that, as the Talook- 
dars, as a class, are uneducated and improvident, as well as to a great 
extent demoralized by the vice of opium-eating, they will gradually 
disappear as landlords, and sink, as many of the junior branches 
already have, to the level of common cultivators. The sub-tenures 
of, the -estates, with which no interference has been permitted; carry 
within themselves the seeds of decay; for, although the system of ; 
succession by primogeniture prevails among them, the junior mem- 

bers of each family and all widows and connections, to an almost 
unlimited degree of relationship, expect to have a livelihood provided 
for them out of the estate; so that in the course of a few generations 
the State will have to look for its dues to men occupying the position 
of landlords with inadequate resources from which to meet them. It 
is evident that in such cases the Government will sooner or later have 
to interfere to make the holders of such maintenance lands contribute 
their quota towards the payment of the general rental, unless another 
Malthus should appear and persuade these Rajpoots of the, immorality 
of having too numerous a progeny. Curiously enough, the pride of 
the people themselves has to a great extent operated in this very 
direction, by filling the houses of many of them with maiden daughters, 

unmarriageable in consequence of the inability of their parents to 
provide then with sufficient dowries to admit of their wedding in their 
own station, and unwilling to allow them to marry men of inferior 
social position. 

There are afew estates inthe north-eastern part of the Ahmedabad 
Collectorate, held by Coolies and Rajpoots, which have from the first 
continued to pay lump rentals, regulated chiefly by custom and not 
calculated according to a fixed percentage of proceeds. These have 
lately been roughly surveyed and assessed, for the purpose of procuring 
some data on which to fix payments in future ; and it will need close 
supervision on the part of the Government to prevent the local 
authorities from gradually introducing the idea of a fixed proportion 
of the proceeds of the estates into the calculation of the demands of 
the State. Were this idea to be once introduced, it is easy to predict 
that these Mehwiissee estates (the name being derived from the word 
Mehwas, a wild, uncivilized tract of country) will gradually follow in 
the path of the Talookdaree estates described above. 
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But of far more importance than allthe above to the great mass of 
the agricultural population of the Presidency is the tenure provided 
by the Revenue Survey Settlement, and I trust I shall not weary 
my hearers by entering somewhat in detail into a description of the 
processes by which the assessment under that tenure is finally arrived 
at. 

The first operation is, naturally, the measurement ofthe land. This 
is carried out in the minutest detail, Theoretically, the land is 
parcelled out into blocks capable of being cultivated by one or two 
ploughs; but, practically, regard has to be paid to existing occupancies, 
the boundaries of which have to be adhered to, and which, although 
they may be included in Survey numbers of larger area, have invariably 
separate assessments placed upon them. These measurements are 
made with the chain and cross-staff, checked as to the boundaries 
of villages, and tested for accuracy in calculation of areas, by the 
theodolite. The unit of measurement is the English statute acre. 
Fach plot, as measured, is plotted ona map, which is made up for 
each village by the fields being fitted on to each other. The unit for 
classification of soils and assessment is the Survey field or number in’ 
the village register. 

Measurement being completed, the soil of each field has to be 
classified, with a view to the value of each relatively to that of other fields 
being approximately determined. This, it need hardly be said, is not 
accomplished by any chemical analysis, but by the practical method, 
attained to by experience, of ascertaining the existence in the soil of 
elements causing it to deteriorate in fertility. Such elements are want 
of depth from the surface, excess of sand, stones, or lime, too great # 
slope, such as to cause washing away by rain, the presence of salt, &c., 
all faults actually visible to the practised eye. The process is the 
descending one of searching for deteriorating influences, the converse 
of chemical analysis, by which fertilising properties may also be dis- 
covered. A good field, of full depth of soil, with good mould unmixed 
with stones, salt, &c., being taken at sixteen annas, the top of the scale; 
another, containing too much sand or of insufficient depth, would be 
debited with one or more faults, and classed at fourteen annas, twelve 
annas, and so on, ina descending scale. Uniformity in the debiting of 
faults is secured by the classers working under the eye of a superior 
officer, who tests their work from time to time. The accuracy with 
which the operation is carried out would astonish any one unaceustomed 
to see the work. I have myself seen a whole village in the black soil 
plains of Goozerat classified so that there was hardly a variation of 
one-sixteenth thronghout it between the different fields, and the classi-- 
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fication was verified by the remarkably even out-turn of the crops. It 
will be as well to repeat that the object of this method of classification 
is to fix the relative values of soils, and thus, when a maximum assess- 
ment has been determined upon for a district, to provide for lands 
classified at the various anna rates falling into their natural position 
with regard to their positive rates of assessment. Measurement and 
classification of soils having been completed, and registers of every 
field marked and numbered on the village maps, with their classifica- 
tion values provided, the work of the Settling Officer in fixing the 
assessment commences. I must not omit to mention here, as the 
matter has a considerable bearing on the question of an equitable 
agsessment, that the register also contains an entry against each 
survey number of its distance from the village site and from water ; 
the importance of this will be explained presently. The fixing of a 
maximum rate of assessment for a district, I need hardly say, in- 
volves the consideration of many points, and calls for the exercise on 
the pa*t of the Superintendent of Survey, or Settlement Officer, as 
the case may be, of no ordinary degree of judgment and foresight. 
On the one hand, if the rate fixed is too low, a very serious loss of 
revenue to the State for the whole period of the Survey settlement— 
thirty years—is involved ; on the other hand, if the rate is too high, 
the tenants suffer. But again, the interests of the State being bound 
up in those of its subjects, it is more politic, in endeavouring to recon- 
cile the conflicting interests of the two sides, to lean to that of 
moderation. Returns of past assessment, of what has been realized 
under it, and what arrears have accumulated, of the difficulty or 
otherwise with which the revenue has been collected, of the effect the 
assessment has had on the area under cultivation, and on the general 
condition of the people, of the rise or fall in the general value of 
agricultural produce, of the area of land still remaining uncultivated, 
and likely to be brought under the plough, so as to recoup any tempo- 
rary loss of revenue, are all more or less guides in determining the 
future maximum pitch of assessment. The relative value of partioular 
tracts of country or individual villages must be determined by con- 
siderations of climate, of constancy or uncertainty of rainfall, of the 
situation of roads and markets in existence, and the probability of the 
rise of other markets. How far each of these considerations should 
be taken into account, and how far returns of actual out-turn of crops 
that may be available should be allowed to influence the decision of 
the Settlement Officer, are points on which no particular rules can 
be laid down. The matter must be left to the judgment of the officer 
entrusted with the duty, under the general control of his superiors in 
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offi ,and of the Government. The one golden rule in all cases is 
that of moderation of demand. 

When the maximum rate of a district has been determined, its 
application generally in the villages comprised in the district may be 
influenced by a consideration of the prevalent character of the 
husbandry of the cultivators. Suppose, for instance, half a district to 
be inhabited bycultivators of a race inferior in industry, in capital, and 
in agricultural skill to those inthe remainder. Although the natural 
fertility of the soil and other circumstances affecting the general level 
of assessment in the two sub-divisions of the district might be equal, 
it might be politic to lower the maximum for the former below that for 
the latter, with a view to give the inferior cultivators, as a body, the 
opportunity of competing on more equal terms with their better-to-do 
neighbours. But I cannot conceive any plan of settlement more 
inequitable than that said to have been recently adopted by some of 
the Assistant Commissioners under the Land Act in Ireland, of looking 
to the condition of individual tenants in fixing the rents they are 
to pay in future. Any attempt, in fact, to look at single farms or at 
individual cases without checking conclusions by more general views 
of the circumstances of large tracts of country, must, it appears to me, 
be misleading. I must not, however, talk English politics in the 
present assembly. 

I mentioned just now the entry in the village registers of the 
distance of each field from the village site and from water. Both 

‘these considerations must affect the relative value towards each other 
of the fields in a village. The owner of a field where water can only 
be procured for man and beast at a great distance has to stop work 
for a considerable time during the day in order to go to the water, and 
possibly loses an hour or two, which he would be saved if the source of 
his water-supply were close at hand; this, therefore, in an arid climate 
such as that of the Deccan is a point of no little importance. Again, 
if a field is close to the village site, it is far more accessible for the 
conveyance of manure, always stored in the village itself, and more 
convenient for the watching and storing of crops, for weeding them, 
and guarding them against the ravages of birds, deer, &c., than one on 
the outskirts, possibly several miles off, would be, and is consequently 
more valuable. It is, therefore,a matter for the judgment of the 
assessing Officer to raise or lower rates of assessment accordingly; but 
this, it cannot be too often repeated, must not be done eapriciously 
with reference to single fields ; the whole of the land in a reasonably 
large tract of country must rise or fall in assessment together, or the 
rents fixed will infallibly prove inequitable. 
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.. After all the necessary calculations nave been made, the accounts 
are simplified by adding on or taking off annas and pies, so as to 
make even sums in rupees, and the total sums due on each Survey 
number are apportioned on the several ryots’ plots included in it 
according to their areas. The settlement is then ready to be intro- 

‘duced. An account of each man’s holding in acres and rupees, con- 
trasted with his former area and assessment, is drawn up by the 
village accountant, and explained to him in the presence of tho 
assembled villagers, only the Survey total being levied if it proves to 
be less than the old total, and the excess of the former being re- 
mitted if it is heavier. Then the new assessment on each number is 
explained to the holders, and they have the option of taking them or 
throwing them up. The opportunity of the villagers being assembled 
is taken to rectify any mistakes that may have oceurred in drawing up 
the record of holdings, and disputes between claimants are also 
summarily settled. It may be said that this is a very rough and 
ready method of settling disputes, but every one who has attendod 
the introduction of a settlement can vouch for it that it is effective. 
The fact is that the matter is fairly settled as between man and 
man, with their fellow-villagers acting as arbitrators, and I have 
never known the Survey record in such cases disputed, although it is, 
of course, open to question in a court of law. All Survey settlements 
are guaranteed against increase for thirty years, and the Survey and 
Settlement Act distinctly provides that any increase in assessment 
-that may be made at the end of that time shall only be so on general 
considerations not due to the expenditure of capital or the application 
of labour by the tenant himself ; that is to say, that it can be only on 
the unearned increment. The transfer of holdings from one man to 
another is an operation of the simplest nature, so that sale or mort- 
gage can be effected without difficulty. A simple petition has to be 
presented to the Mamlutdar, or Tehsceldar, as he would be called in 
other parts of India, from A, the holder, that he desires to transfer a 
certain number, or share of a number, to B, and B, at the foot of the 
same petition, agrees to accept the transfer ; the village books are 
altered accordingly, and the transaction ig complete. 

Such is the Bombay Revenue Survey system, which, page the 
advocates of the village settlement system, provides as favourable a 
tenure, consistently with the right of the State to derive a fair land- 
tax from its domains, as can well be conceived. It guarantees full 
‘proprietary title to the tenant on condition of payment of a moderate 
land-tax fixed for a generation, at the same time not binding him to 
retain his entire holding if circumstances should make it desirable for 
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him at any time to relinquish the whole ox' any part of it. “On the 
expiration of the guaranteed period, and, in fact, for ever, it leaves the 
full benefit of any improvements he may make in it in the hands of 
himself and his heirs. The same terms are guaranteed to the holders 
of estates such as those described above, with the exception that the 
rentals of the entire estates must remain intact, and the right of the 
holders of such estates to make their own contracts with all tenants 
who do not hold on tenures adverse to those of the landlords or pro- 
prietors, is in no way interfered with. Tle occasion referred to above, 
in which I have expressed a doubt as to whether it might not be 
advisable for the tenure of sub-tenants to be improved in such estates, 
is that of a tenant, being able and desirous to expend capital in im- 
provements to his land, holding under a landlord not possessed of the 
requisite capital. On such an occasion I do not think it would be an 
undue interference with a landlord's rights to permit an improving 
tenant to expend capital, after giving due notice to his landlord, and 
allowing the latter fair time in which to make the desired improvement 
hismelf, if he should be desirous of doing go. It appears to me to 
go beyond a tenant's right to allow him to make such improvements 
for himself without a fair opportunity being given to the landlord to 
make them and derive legitimate benefits from them. 

On the introduction of a Survey settlement, the general character 
of the crops usually raised in different villages is considered, with a view 
to the instalments by which the collections of revenue are to be made 
being fixed for such dates as may give time to the cultivators to 
harvest and sell their crops, and thus save them from the necessity of 
applying to money-lenders for advances. Taking the whole process of 
the settlement into consideration, I do not think any reasonable 
person can deny that the utmost trouble is taken to insure the 
demands of the State being fixed at a fair rate, and to give the ryots 
every security in the employment of their labour and capital in the 
improvement of thoir properties. A peasant proprictary has here been 
created on a sufficiently large scalo for its effects on the condition of 
the people to be clearly seen, and the experience of rather more than 
one generation, during which the experiment has been in progress, 
shows that it results in the survival of the fittest. A provident man 
makes the best of the opportunity afforded him, and thrives ; an impro- 
vident man, on the other hand, finds himself in possession of a valuable 
security, which he makes use of to raise money with, but gradually 
gets more and more out of his depth in debt, and his creditor steps in 
and becomes his landlord, There can be uo reasonable doubt that in 
due time, and that at no distant date, the Deccan ryots, to save whom 
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from rnin an endeavour is now being made in Bombay, will find them- 
selves the serfs of the money-lending community, for they are of the 
improvident class. For the Coonbees in Goozerat the settlement offers 
an opportunity for bettering their condition, which they will not be 
slow to avail themselves of, until the pressure of population on the 
soil and the gradual accumulation of agricultural capital produces its 
natural result of separating the heads from the hands, and dissipates 
the idea, which I fear the Irish peasantry have too eagerly seized upon, 
that there can exist a community in which all can be heads and none 
need be hands. In village communities the heads already exist, and will 
gradually absorb the lands held by their sub-tenants, reducing these to 
the position of labourers as soon as the lands in their villages be- 
come insufficient for the support of the superior holders and their 
families in the degree of comfort to which they have been accustomed. 
There is a point beyond which the influence of legislation will not 
reach, and however wise and expedient such legislation as that lately 
decided on in the case of ryots in India and peasants in Ireland may 
appear to be, it will cease to have effect the moment it comes in con- 
tact with natural laws. 


The CHAIRMAN intimated that if was open for any one to make 
yemarks upon the paper they had just heard; but as time was limited, 
he had to ask that speakers would put some curb upon their 
eloquence. 


Mr. P. PIRIE GORDON said he must thank Mr. Rogers for the 
excellent and able paper he had just read. He confessed his regret 
at not seeing in attendance a larger number of the agricultural com- 
munity of this country, for Mr. Rogers’ paper contained matter 
which both tenants and landlords at home might equally consider 
with advantage. Without entering at all into politics in relation to 
the question, he might be permitted to say that England, Scotland, 
and certainly Ireland, might derive benefit from the study of the sub- 
ject of land tenures and land produce in India. (Hear, hear.) As 
fay as he could gather, the Government of India holds very much the 
position of the landlords of this country. The question now, both for 
landlords and for tenants, is, by what means land can be used most 

. beneficially, and how it can be most easily, cheaply, and securely 
transferred from one man to another. It would appear that in India 
this problem has been solved in a very simple and efficacious way. 
He would like to ask the author of the paper whether the village 
registers are so casily arranged as to obviate frequent misunderstand- 
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ings as to boundaries and landmarks, because that is a point which 
is just now of great importance. At present it is simply impossible 
for a landlord in this country—owing to our feudal system—to trans- 
fer easily small portions of Jand to his tenants. He believed it would . 
be found a great advantage both to landlords and tenants that a 

system of peasant proprietary (to a moderate extent) should exist; by 

which he meant a system enabling people of active, industrious habits 

to acquire small tenures of from five to ten acres which they could 

occupy mainly for the cultivation of fruit and vegetables. The com- 

munity at large would be much benefited by such a system, and so 

would all concerned. It would, of course, be impossible for a peasant 

proprietary in this country to live and bring up their families upon 

the same scale as that adopted by the larger farmers; nor could the 

agriculture be of the same character. But where the cultivation could 

be by hand labour, as in India, and by deep spade labour for garden- 

ing purposes, with the accompaniment of a cow, pigs, and poultry, he 

believed a man in this country could bring up his family well upon five 

or six acres if he were the proprietor. He understood that in many 

parts of India the villages, as a whole community, were engaged in some 

such occupation, and that they not only managed to live themselves, 

but to bring up their families in comparative decency and comfort, 

If that can be done in England, and the tranfer of land made secure 

and cheap from man to man and tenant to tenant, thus enabling a 

large proprietor to transfer small portions at little cost and without 
difficulty, he believed it would be of incalculable advantage, In fine, 

he thought they could learn much that was worth copying in the 

Indian land system. In conclusion, Mr. Gordon repeated his thanks 

to Mr. Rogers. 


Colonel RATHBORNE said he had not been in India since the 
settlement of Madras. No doubt the measurements of village hold- 
ings, and so forth, on which the Government settlements were based, 
were conducted by men of the greatest integrity, and there might be 
reason to hope that eventually the system would work well, but at 
the time when he was in India it certainly did not work well. The 
reason was obvious—that persons fitted for properly carrying it out 
were not available. The Native subordinates were for the greater part 
excessively corrupt, and few Europeans could be had for the work, as 
they were engaged in other duties. The first survey was that made 
under Mr. Pringle. After not a very long time, that went altogether, 
as it was found to be entirely defective. Men who were charged with 
large quantities of land had really very little; others who were only 
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charged with small quantities really held very large lots. In fact, the 
whole system was so corrupt that it was obliged to be thorovghly 
revised. The next survey was the one begun under Goldsmid. After 
some time it was discovered that that would not work, and for exactly 
the same reason that operated against Pringle’s—namely, that it was 
almost impossible to get Natives free from corrupt influences to carry 
out the work. After that, the survey was conducted under Wingate, 
and he (Colonel Rathborne) believed it succeeded to some extent, 
certainly much more than it had done previously. Wingate was a 
very able man ; he enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the Natives, 
and was therefore better able to impose checks on dishonesty than 
was possible with those: who preceded him. But, after all, it was 
a failure. It was no use shutting our eyes to the fact that there was 
& feature in that settlement which rendered it impossible for any 
Native to become a prosperous tenant under it. It declared that up 
to thirty years there should not be a greater addition than 5 per cent. 
on the actual revenue—under no circumstances would that be ex- 
ceeded; but at the expiration of the thirty years the result (as he had 
prophesied it would be) was that the quantity of additional assessment 
fixed on the holdings was such that a large proportion was put alto- 
gether out of cultivation. It was not more than about eight or nine 
years ago since an Act was passed or an order issued in Bombay 
which provided that in future revisions of the assessment no increase 
made after the thirty years had expired should extend to more than 
100 per cent. of the actual revenue. That showed what an enormous 
increase there had been to that time; in fact, he believed that in nearly 
every holding the increased assessment amounted really to 150, instead 
of 100 per cent. He would like to have Mr. Rogers’ views on these points. 
The system, as theoretically devised, was an admirable one, but it 
could not be denied that in practice it was inadequate, in consequence 
of the difficulty in carrying it out properly, the Government being so 
much dependent upon Natives for the means of doing so, and the 
European officers who fixed the rentals having practically no limit 
placed to their powers. It was obviously unadvisable that these 
officers should have the power of doubling the assessments if they 
thought fit, they being, of course, biassed insensibly by the feeling that 
the larger the addition made to the settlement the more favourable 
would be the estimate formed of their abilities as Settlement officers. 
The Settlement officer was the servant of the Government, and not the 
servant of the people, and therefore his interests were antagonistic to 
those of the people. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, Colonel Rathborne 
woo his thanks to Mr. Rogers for his very able and interesting 
$8. 
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’ Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD thanked Mr. Rogers for his clear and 
distinct explanation of the subject. Only those who had attained 
some familiarity with the literature of Indian Survey and Settlement 
Reports could appreciate the conciseness and precision of Mr. Rogers’ 
paper; but he would venture to remark that eleven pages of Mr. 
Rogers’ fourteen are occupied by descriptions of the older tenures 
and local or quasi-proprietary rights. This was doubtless necessary 
for the attainment of the object in view—the correction of the mis- 
apprehension as to the too sweeping and wholly tenant-right nature 
of the Bombay Survey system. Mr. Rogers had clearly shown that 
the special holdings and sub-proprietary rights have been respected. 
Novertheless, to a stranger the proportion of Mr. Rogers’ paper taken 
up by the consideration of the special tenures would convey a wrong 
impression with regard to their extent, as against the extent of country 
under the Bombay system. Should Mr. Rogers be revising his paper, 
it would be well that this proportion should be made more plain, and 
the great preponderance under the ryots’ settlement more clearly 
shown. Probably these special tenures did not comprise more than 
one-seventh or one-eighth of the whole of the land of the Bombay 
Presidency. As to the Bombay Survey system, he would say, with 
all deference to what had fallen from Colonel Rathborne, that he 
believed it to be by far the best land system ever devised. In the 
words of Mr. Rogers, “it provides as favourable a tenure, consistently 
“ with the right of the State to derive a fair land tax from its 
‘domains, as can well be conceived. It guarantées full proprietary 
“ title to the tenant on condition of payment of a moderate land tax 
“ fixed for a generation, at the same time not binding him to retain 
« his entire holding if circumstances should make it desirable for him 
“at any time to relinquish the whole or any part of it.” If those 
principles are carried out as they have been generously designed, 
there is only one possibility of mistake, and that isin taking too much 
of the “unearned increment” by the assessment, and leaving too 
little to the cultivator as his share. Some beneficiary interest in 
the soil is the undoubted immemorial right of the cultivator in all 
parts of India; and with this fact of hereditary popular rights as 
regards “‘ unearned increment” kept well in view and duly re- 
garded, he would maintain that the Bombay system is as com- 
plete and successful a system as was ever devised. But it 
might be said by those who had heard of the agrarian troubles 
and disorders in the Deccan, and of the temper of the people 
elsewhere, ‘How does this exist concurrently with a so-called 
“ perfect land system?” Well, that was really a very ques 
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tion, the adequate reply to which would involve considerations that 
time would not permit to enter upon. But he might say that the 
evils to which he had referred—the agrarian troubles in the Deccan 
—were due to an anomalous condition affecting India as a whole, 
one that is felt by the ryots more than any others as a class, because 
they provide a large part of the revenue of the State, and have to find _ 
cash to pay their assessments. This anomalous condition, this con- 
stant force, though unseen and intangible, is fearfully real in its 
results. It consists in the fact that India is ruled by an alien Govern- 
ment, whose necessities require a large annual withdrawal from the 
resources of India itself. (Hear, hear.) Speaking as one who had 
studied the subject for many years, he avowed his firm conviction that 
this was the only possible explanation of the striking anomaly that 
the best land system ever devised, with tenant-right provided, and 
the cultivators’ wages and profits secured, is concwrent with frequent 
agrarian distress and absence of rural prosperity. The evil arose 
from a state of things entirely outside the land system ; it originates 
in a polity which cannot easily be altered, but which, nevertheless, 
must some day be faced and provided for in some way. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Wood again referred to the great pleasure and interest he had 
felt while Mr. Rogers was addressing the meeting—feelings which were 
enhanced by the recollection that it had been his (Mr. Wood's) good 
fortune to see him at work in Goozerat making one of those settle- 
ments of which he had given a description, and availing himself 
with the utmost solicitude, as described in the paper, of all local 
evidence to arrive ata proper judgment. Mr. Rogers—as those who 
were acquainted with the Bombay Presidency need not be reminded 
—is one of the class of Bombay Civilians who has been accustomed to 
pay more attention than some others to the claims and privileges of 
the hereditary proprietary landowners. Mr. Wood added, that it had 
been his position to stand between these two classes of Civilians, and 
owned that they could appreciate and respect the motives of both 
without sharing the opinions of extremists on either side. But of Mr. 
Rogers it was only just to say that he was a good example of the 
Bombay Civilian not given to extremes, and his conclusions were 
therefore entitled to all the more respect. 


Mr, ALEXANDER ROGERS, replying to the remarks made in 
the course of the discussion, said: The first question that was asked 
me was as to whether the village registers would be so arranged as to 
admit with facility the transfer of small pieces of land. Perhaps I 
failed by my paper to conyey to the minds of my hearers that every- 
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thing is carried out to the minutest particular. When a surveyor 
goes into the field to measure, he first of all ascertains the exact hold- 
ings of the different tenants as they exist. Then, for the theoretical 
purposes of the survey, as I said—in order, as far as possible, to carry 
out the theory of throwing sufficient land into one Survey number to 
be cultivated by one or two ploughs—the holdings of a number of 
tenants (four or five, or perhaps six) may be thrown together into one 
Survey number, which Survey number is not only marked off on the 
village map so that it can be traced, but it has boundary marks put 
round its edges. At all corners of the field there would be large 
mounds of earth or stone pointing in the direction in which the 
boundaries run, In addition to that, the law is that between these 
boundaries there shall be strips of waste land, and any infraction of 
these boundaries is penal, Each separate plot within the Survey 
number being thus accurately measured, and its assessment separately 
recorded in the register, it is traceable in the field as well as in the 
books; and, therefore, the transfer is a matter of the greatest facility. 
With reference to the remarks of the next speaker (Colonel Rathborne) 
with regard to the survey in its earliest stages, I am sorry to say that 
to a certain extent I must agree with him. When the survey first 
commenced, as we can easily imagine, it was a most complicated 
matter for anybody to understand. In the time of Mr. Pringle it was 
not carried out with the exactness that was afterwards exhibited 
under Goldsmid and Wingate. It was only when the latter gentle: 
men got to work that the matter was reduced to a system. But I can 
answer for this from long experience, that after Wingate's system was 
introduced, the matter really became almost a mechanical process. 
The fields are marked out so precisely, and the maps must be drawn 
s0 exactly to scale, that it is impossible that any land can escape 
notice. Every portion of it is plotted to scale, and, therefore, any 
land that is put down in a tenant’s holding in excess of what he 
actually has must be detected if the Survey officers do their duty. 
After the measurement takes place, there is a subsequent process 
before the maps are fairly drawn. Every measurement taken for 
cach field is most thoroughly gone through during the monsoon 
months, and every calculation of area is checked. It is, therefore, 
almost a matter of impossibility that any land can escape survey, and 
I think itis quite impossible that any land can be assigned to a tenant 
which he has not actually got. If it should escape notice at that time, 
when the settlement is to be intrcduced every ryot in the place is 
present. If he knows—and most of the ryots are of perfectly sufficient 
intelligence to know—that he has, say, an acre of land, and he has 
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been debited with two or three acres, he is not foolish enough not to 
come forward there and then, and say, “I have not that quantity 
“ of land.” He knows perfectly well what land he has, and the 
fullest explanations are given at the Survey settlement, as the fields 
are not only recorded by numbers, but the names by which they are 
currently and locally known are explained to the ryots. Every field 
in the village, as most Anglo-Indians well know, is known not only 
by its number in the Survey registers, but also by a local name. 
Each local name is explained to the ryots themselves. The 
headmen or patels, and the village accountants, and the Survey 
officers are all there on the spot, and it is almost a matter of 
impossibility that there can be a mistake made. I acknowledge that 
there may be some slight errors in the classification of the soils, but 
this also is reduced almost to a mechanical process. After a very 
long experience, extending now over thirty years and more, the 
method of classification has become so thoroughly well known that 
the classing officer going into a village, by checking the classification 
here and there without letting the classer know where he is going to 
do so, can invariably check the classification and prevent its going 
wrong to any great extent. I would venture to say that in any 
ordinary village, unless there is something very extraordinarily diffi- 
cult in the classification, there would hardly in any case be more than 
a difference of a sixteenth between the classification put upon the 
land by tho classer and that put upon it by the superior classing 
officer. I have had hundreds, I might almost say thousands, of 
villages pass through my. hands, and have had the classers work 
before me individually and questioned them in every way. I have 
been through the whole of the field operations myself, and can really 
guarantee that there is very little chance of any great mistake taking 
place. Of course, Natives are not infallible; bribery may take place ; 
bat Iam quite certain that it has been now reduced to a minimum. 
Tt is the case that a large increase of assessment took place on the 
revision of some portion of the Deccan collectorates, and I should like 
to explain that. The settlements that came under revision some six 
or seven years ago were the early settlements of Pringle, which 
were revised under Goldsmid and Wingate. They were settled really 
before a proper system had been established, and the large increase 
of assessment has taken place in this way. At the time when the 
first settlements were introduced the prices of agricultural produce 
were very low indeed, and the result was that the classers measured 
into the Survey numbers an immense quantity of land which really 
was very good land, classifying it either at a nominal rate or as worth- 
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less. - Within. the thirty years the value of agricultural produce had 
doubled or trebled, and the result of that had been that those lands 
which had been classified as worthless—as unarable—were actually 
found to be in cultivation, and to be bearing large produce. Nobody 
could say that that was an improvement, such as the tenants ought to 
have been entitled to hold for ever rent free; and it was mainly on 
that account that the large increase in assessment took place. It 
was frequently found that a man who was put down in the original 
survey as holding, say, one acre of land, actually held one acre of 
arable ahd two acres of so-called‘unarable land—that is, three acres, of 
which only one acre had been assessed. When we came to revise the 
settlement we found that the whole three acres were really arable 
land, and it was for that reason that the assessmont increased s0 
greatly. It was really not in consequence of placing increased 
assessment; in fact, we were forbidden by law to assess any land that 
had been improved, for this merely bringing into cultivation land 
which ought not to have been considered unarable was really no 
improvement. A limit has been fixed to the assessment. I am not 
quite certain what it is, but I think the utmost limit is now 50 per 
cent. over. the original; and that could only take place in those 
instances in which the first survey measurement and classification 
had been carried out under the old system before it was properly revised 
—before, in fact, there was anything like the system there is now. 
Mr. Wood said that my paper did not show exactly the proportion of 
population to which the Survey settlement applied as distinguished 
from the holdings under the other different tenures described. He 
said it might be that the Goozerattee tenures and the Khotee tenures 
embraced, perhaps, one-eighth. I should think he has rather over- 
stated the real proportions, as probably nine-tenths of the ryots in the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency are under the Survey settlement, 
and not more than one-tenth under other tenures. I think these 
few remarks cover the whole of the questions that were asked me. 
-(Cheers.) 


Mr. ARTHUR MALET, while thanking Mr. Rogers for his able paper, 
supplemented by the very full explanations he had given, wished to re- 
mark on the reflections which seemed to be cast by one of the speakers 
upon the Revenue survey originally commenced by Mr. Pringle. Mr. 
Pringle was a Bombay Civilian of great ability, and was chosen 
expressly for his fitness for the superintendence of the Revenue 
survey by Mountstuart Elphinstone—no mean judge of character. 

-Mr. Pringle was considered to be one of the most able men then in 
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the Service; but at that time there were no means of obtaining 
subordinates qualified to carry out the details. (Hear, hear.) But 
his work was the commencement of the survey which it has taken 
thirty years to bring to the perfection which Mr. Rogers now said it 
has attained. Under those circumstances he thought it unjust that 
any reflection should be'cast upon the character of the gentleman who 
first began, under the greatest difficulties, the Revenue settlement of 
the Bomlay Presidency. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. A. ROGERS said he perfectly agreed with the remarks of Mr. 
Malet. Myr. Pringle, no doubt, had to face difficulties which were 
now wholly removed, and he ascribed the failure of Mr. Pringle 
simply to the circumstances of the time. 


Colonel RATHBORNE explained that nothing could have been 
further from his desire than to have cast the slightest slur npon Mr. 
Pringle. (Hear, hear.) Myx. Pringle was a most able man; his 
qualities were everything that could be desired; the esteem which he 
gained in every position he filled fully justified the confidence which 
the Government placed in him—(hear, hear)—but Mr. Pringle was 
only mortal ; he was obliged to do the best he could with the materials 
at his command, and, like a number of other able‘men, he was misled 
by the corruption of those who were the only persons on whom he 
could rely. 


The CHAIRMAN, summing up the discussion, said it must be 
admitted that Mr. Rogers had satisfactorily answered the several 
questions, and explained the doubts or objections suggested by some 
of the speakers upon various parts of his paper. With reference to 
the remarks of the last speaker, Mr. Malet, and to what had fallen 
from Colonel Rathborne, he would only say that the name of Pringle, 
the first worker upon the Bombay Settlement, and those of his able 
‘successors, Goldsmid, Wingate, and, later on, Anderson, are familiar 
in every province of India, and have become, no doubt, household 
words in the Presidency of Bombay, as the names of men who initiated 
and carried through that great and admirable work. (Hear, hear.) 
If we regarded the various measures of a similar character that 
have been undertaken and brought to a successful issue in every 
part of India, the years they occupied, and the volumes in which 
they are recorded, we must admit that they are lasting monu- 
ments of patient industry and laborious research; and it will be 
well for us and for India if the main object of our rulers shall con- 
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tinue to be what it was in olden times—to fix such light assessments 
and to make such laws as will encourage agricultural improvement 
and raise the condition of the cultivators of the soil. (Cheers. 


On the motion of Mr. P. PIRIE GORDON, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to both Chairman and Lecturer, and the sitting then 
terminated. ; 
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Indian and other Foreign Productions in Silver, and 
why they are virtually Prohibited from Importa- 
tion into the United Kingdom. 

A PAPER READ BEFORE THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 
By EDWARD J. WATHERSTON, Ese. 
Ox WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18ru, 1882. 
Tae Ricur Hox, Sm ARTHUR HOBHOUSE, Q.C., K.C.S.I., 


IN THE CHAIR. 


Amerrme of the members and friends of the East India Association, 
together with many others specially interested in the Silver Trade, 
was held in Doughty Hall, at the rear of the Association's Offices, 
14, Bedford Row, on Wednesday evening, January 18th, 1882, the 
subject for consideration being ‘Indian and other Foreign Produc- 
tions in Silver, and why they are virtually Prohibited from Impor- 
tation into the United Kingdom,” introduced in an address by 
Edward J. Watherston, Esq., of Pall Mall Mast. 


The Right Hon. Sir Anrnvr Honnovse, Q.C,, K.C.8.1., OLE., 
occupied the chair, and amongst those present were the following: 
Colonel Macdonald; Captain W. P. Buckham, R.N.; Mr. Thomas H. 
Thornton, 0.8.1; Mr. B. Arnott; Mr. A. Balanu; Mr. G. T. Biddulph ; 
Mr. J. M. Chapman; Mr. W. H. Collins; Mr. J. F. Dalrymple; 
Mr. A. T. Dickson; Mr. John W. Elliot; My. T. H. Farrer (Perma- 
nent Secretary of the Board of Trade); Mr. H. W. Fincham ; 
Mrs. G. Fischer; Mr. Alfred Freman; Mr. H. W. Fox; Mr. F. B, 
Garnett (Inland Revenue); Mr. A. H. Griffiths; Mr. A. J. Griffiths ; 
Mr. B. Griffiths; Mr. Henry Gringer; Mr. 8. H. Hagon; Myr, 
George Hicks; Mr. R. M. Holborn; My. Jackson; Mr. W. 
James; Mx. J. H. Johns; Mr. F. W. Jones; Mx. ©. Kily; My. 
Alfred Loewenstein; Mr. Edward Loewenstein; Mir. W. Mackenzie ; 
Mx. Arthur Malet; Mr. William McGuffin; Mr. Charles W. McMinn, 
(B.C.8.); Mr. F. G. Millington; Mr. ©. Miller; Mr. L. Muller; 
Mr. J. W. Paine; Mr. A. H. Paton; Mr. Alfred Pelly; Mr. John 
Pillar; Mr. T. E. Pinchback; Mr. T. J. Pinchback; Mr. James U. 
Poole; Mr. Rasmeissen; My. W. Reeves; Mr. Richard Sanderson ; 
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Mr. George Stewart; Mr. James Taylor; Mr. T. Taylor; Mr. Henry 
Watherston; Mr. A. Webster; Mr. A. Wolfers; Mr. W. Carlton 
Wood; Mr. W. Martin Wood; Mr. W. Hamilton Burn, Acting 
Secretary, &e., &e. 


In opening the proceedings the Right Hon. CHAIRMAN said he 
did not think it any part of the duty of the Chairman upon an occa- 
sion like the present, when there was a lecture to be delivered, and, 
as they hoped, a discussion to follow, to attempt to forestal the sub- 
ject in a preliminary speech. He considered it to be the duty of the 
Chairman to guide the discussion, and, if necessary, to sum it up. 
If, indeed, it had been necessary for the Chairman to forestal the 
lecturer, then he must frankly confess that they would not have seen 
him in the chair, for he must own to being exceedingly ignorant of 
the subject to be considered that evening, and to having come in the 
expectation of being instructed by Mr. Watherston. Mr. Watherston, 
as no doubt most of those present were aware, is a very active 
member of London society, is a member of the Cobden Club, the 
- British Association, the Social Science Association, and of, in fact, 
all sorts of combinations of good men for promoting good works; 
and he has paid great attention to the special subject upon which he 
was to address them. The Chairman added that Mr. Watherston had 
made one special preparation for the meeting. He had acted the 
part of a prudent general, and upon the well-known maxim of quarter- 
ing upon the enemy ; he had, in fact, fortified himself before coming 
to the meeting by a dinner in the Hall of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 
(Langhter.) 


Mr. Epwanp J. WATHERSTON then read the following paper :— 


My thanks are due to the Council of this Association for their kind- 
ness in affording me an opportunity, of which I gladly avail myself, 
for the purpose of explaining the fiscal and other hindrances which 
beset the British manufacturers of silver plate, and which virtually 
prohibit the importation of Indian and other foreign silver wares into 
the United Kingdom. It must often have occurred to. colonists, 
Anglo-Indians more especially, that it is strange that the beautiful 
workmanship of native productions in silver, to be found not only in 
India, but also in Japan, should not be appreciated in England. It is but 
little known that this supposed want of appreciation is wholly caused 
by prevailing legislation. It has rightly: been said that such hin- 
drances are unjust, impolitic, subversive of the principles of modern 
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fiscal legislation, obstructive to art progress, and an insurmountable 
obstacle to technical education in its application to silversmiths’ 
work. 

The injustice is manifest, seeing that no other similar trade is 
taxed, and that the modern silversmith has to compete with the 
electro-plate manufacturer, who, by a strange anomaly, is permitted 
to assume marks for his wares so closely resembling the hall-mark 
upon the genuine silver article as not to be distinguishable at arm's 
length ; while, at the same time, he is at perfect liberty to make goods 
of any quality he may please. He is also under no necessity to take 
out a licence, which in the case of a silversmith amounts to the sum 
of 51, 15s, per annum. Theimpolicy of such hindrances is, unhappily, 
but too apparent ; the trade is rapidly falling in amount. In 1855, the 
weight of silver upon which duty was paid amounted to 994,860 
ounces; in 1859, this had fallen to 801,680 ounces; in 1877, to 
798,206 ounces; in 1880, to 688,620 ounces. Thus, ina period of 
about a quarter of a century, during a time of unparalleled national 
prosperity, the output of the British silversmith has fallen by ‘an 
amount of 855,000 ounces, or by more than one-third, representing a 
loss of at least 180,000/. of wholesale trade annually. I am aware 
that it may rightly be argued that there are manifest reasons for the 
decline in the silver trade—viz., the admitted fact that electro- 
plate has, in a large measure, supplanted silver plate; that the cost of 
the former, even of the most expensive description, is far less than 
that of the latter ; and that a great number of persons, although fully 
able to afford to: purchase articles of great value—such as diamonds 
and other precious stones, pictures, and articles of vertu—prefer 
electro-plate, as being less liable to robbery. Country people, of 
highest rank and property, frequently offer these objections to the use 
of silver plate. But I regard such objections as only more clearly 
demonstrating my argument. If it be true, and no one would be 
disposed to deny it, that the electro-plater has such advantages over 
the silversmith, it follows that, as a measure of simple justice to the 
silversmith, taxation of silver plate should have been abolished 
twenty-five years ago, upon the introduction of electro-plate. It is 
enough for the silversmith to have to compete with the natural advan- 
tages of a rival industry; assuredly, he ought not to be “ weighted" 
further by fiscal and other hindrances to progress. 

But I maintain that there is another, and far greater, reason for 
the rapid decline in the trade of the silversmith; I allude to the 
decadence of “ art” as applied to its manufacture. It is somewhat 
humiliating to myself, as a silversmith, to confess this, but, as it will 
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be my endeavour to show that it principally results from unjust and 
impolitic laws, it may be said to reflect but little discredit upon the 
members of my craft. 

John Stuart Mill* justly says: “It is a well-known fact that the 
« branches of production in which fewest improvements are made are 
* those with which the Revenue officer interferes; and that nothing, in 
general, gives a greater impulse to improvements in the production of 
‘“ a commodity than taking off a tax which narrowed the market for 
“it.” The same author remarks: “Any regulations whatever, 
* enforced by law, make it difficult for the producer to adopt new and 
“ improved processes.” 

It is noteworthy that these philosophical remarks of the greatest of 
modern economists have been reflected, it may truly be said 
unanimously, by the Press, when referring to the silver trade: the 
following may be quoted as a sample of the editorial comments which 
have lately appeared in all parts of the country. The Sheffield and 
Rotherham Independent says: ‘‘ Under a mischievous fiscal policy, the 
‘« English silver trade is becoming more and more decrepit. The 
‘* protection to which it so fondly and so short-sightedly clings is its 
‘*bane. Like a timid valetudinarian, crouching over the fire, and 
‘* shrinking from the vigorous buffetings of health-giving breezes, it is 
* perishing through a mischievous system of effeminate coddling. Its 
“ existence as an active, growing art-life has gone ; its existence as a 
‘‘yemunerative industry is rapidly going. Artistically, its utmost 
‘© achievements consist in a servile copying or an ignominious 
 yepetition of a debased past ; commercially, its extent is a constantly 

‘* diminishing quantity. In proof of the first assertion, we have only 
‘“ to refer to the silver work of America and of France, that has so 
‘* utterly eclipsed the efforts of English competitors at International 
“« Exhibitions. In substantiation of the second, the figures which we 
“ publish in another column to-day bear emphatic witness. The 
“ inference is an uncomfortable one, but it cannot be avoided. The 
«‘ duty on silver, with all its attendant impediments upon the free 
« development of artistic manufacture, is strangling an old home trade, 
‘and has so encouraged lethargy, so stamped out enterprise, that we 
‘* are losing irretrievably our foreign markets. Complacently dwell- 
‘* ing under the fatal blight of laws which preclude the sale in this 
** country of foreign-made silver, our manufacturers have had none of 
«“ the stimulus of competition, and they awake to find the Americans 
“ supplying themselves with goods with which, in artistic beauty and 
‘‘ even manipulative finish, our own will not bear comparison. At 
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‘‘ home, notwithstanding the increased purchasing power of the 
“country, the sale of silver goods steadily declines. .... The 


** reasonable plan is to make this industry, like all others, free.” 

“ Tis existence as an active, growing art-life has gone ;" how could 
it have been otherwise? An art-life, like any other life, must die of 
_.inanition. We are not living in Arcadia. Artists themselves are 
but mortals, and in these degenerate (?) days of high rents, rates, 
and taxes, they seek remuneration the same as other less favoured 
mortals. 

A visit to South Kensington would at once illustrate the truth of 
the proposition. Here we find scores of students whose object it is to 
work their way into the several branches of trade. Doubtless there are 
many in this hall who are aware of the gigantic work of education 
now prevailing under the influence of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 

_ A glance at the Schools will suffice to show the great preference 
given by the students to those trades which are hampered by no 
restrictions, such as carpets, furniture, decoration, curtains, paper- 
hangings, brasswork, fenders, mechanical engineering—anything, 
indeed, but to the silver trade! And why? Because the silver 
trade being taxed, and consequently confined within the narrowest 
possible limits (the whole trade of the United Kingdom not amounting 
to more than 850,000/. a year), offers no temptation to artists to adopt 
it asa profession. High salaries are inconsistent with small profits, 
Tt is not the nature of a declining trade to attract labour or capital to 
it; whereas the trades above named not only attract labour and 
capital to themselves, but offer the very highest rewards to artists of 
eminence for their successful development. 

The same may be said of technical education; it is manifest that 
no scheme, however wisely devised, can benefit the silver trade until 
taxation and the other vexatious hindrances to trade have been 
abolished. In the first place, for so unremunerative a trade, no one 
will care to be technically educated. Secondly, inasmuch as every 
scheme must include theory and practice, it is plain that so long as 
the tax exists, there must be a serious hindrance to the work of 
education. §o long as a law remains in force that, before an article is 
put together, almost in its rough state, it must be sent to the Hall and 
a duty of from 124 to 20 per cent. be paid upon it, it is useless to talk 
about technical education for the silversmith. The difficulties are, in 
point of fact, insurmountable. . 

Before proceeding further it is desirable that I should trace the 


origin of the duty upon silver plate. 
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A tax of sixpence per ounce was first levied in the year 1719.* 
In 1758 it was repealed, as was then said, “ for the encouragement of 
‘the trade.” It may, therefore, be presumed that the tax had, even 
in those days, been found to be depressing in its effect. In 1784,+ 
however, the tax was again imposed. In 1797 it was raised to one 
shilling, in 1804 to fifteenpence, and in 1815+ it was again raised to 
eighteenpence an ounce, at which it still remains. 

The dates are significant. It is a war tax! This is proved by 
the history of the National Debt. At the accession of William IT. 
the National Debt amounted to 664,263/. sterling, the result of the 
Revolution of 1689, The debt at the accession of Queen Anne 
amounted to 16,894,702/.; at her death in 1714 it had increased 
to 54,145,8681. 

The advisers of George I. recommended the attempt to pay off the 
National Debt, and between his accession in 1714 and 1727, the date 
of his death, a sum of 2,058,125/. was paid off. Hence the tax upon 
silver plate, from which, in common with many other articles, it was 
sought to provide'the means of repayment. From a.p. 1727, the 
date of the accession of George II., until the Peace of Paris in 1768, 
three years after the date of the accession of George III., a sum of 
86,778,192/. was added to the National Debt, making the total indebted- 
ness 138,865,480/. ‘Between 1763 and 1775, the date of the commence- 
ment of the American War, a sum of 10,281,795. was paid off. The 
American War cost 121,267,998/. At its conclusion, in 1784, the 
debt stood at 249,851,628/., and in the peace which followed, until 
1798, a sum of 10,501,880/. was paid off. The French War cost 
601,500,348, ; so that in 1817 the National Debt amounted to 
840,850,5911. sterling. 

At this time, as we all know, protection reigned supreme. The 
country, alarmed at the consequences of war, and overwhelmediwith a 
sense of the responsibility of debt, sought, by taxing every article of 
commerce, to provide the means of payment for interest, which at 
that time amounted to no less a sum than 82,038,191. per. annum. 
This state of things continued, without alteration, until the com- 
mencement of the free trade agitation, since when taxes have been 
abolished in the case of not less than twelve hundred different 
articles, the tendency of modern legislation being to concentration of 
duties upon the great articles of every-day consumption—viz., tobacco, 
spirits, wine, beer, and tea; the principle being that, as traders are 
relieved from taxation, so in like degree they contribute more and 
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more to the revenue derived from those articles, and to the mcome- 
tax. 

Hall-marking dates from a.p, 1300, 28 Edward I. c. 20, commonly 
called “ Articuli super cartas.” It ordained that “ none work worse 
‘‘ silver than money; that no manner of vessel depart out of the 
‘‘ hands of the workers until it be assayed by the wardens of the 
‘* craft ; and further, that it be marked with the leopard’s head.” 

In av. 1827, 1 Edward IIL, bearing date the 80th March, the 
first charter was granted to the Goldsmiths’ Company, empowering the 
Company to punish offenders. The Company's ordinances of 1836 
enjoin “that silver work be brought to the Hall to be assayed, and 
* that such as will bear the touch shall be marked with the owners’ 
‘* and sayers’ marks, and with the Liberdshede crowned.” The mark 
of the lion was added about the year 1545. The King’s head, the 
duty mark, was added in 1784, when the duty was re-imposed. 

It is commonly, but most erroneously, supposed that the original 
* purpose of hall-marking was, and that its continued purpose is, the 
protection of the public from fraud. Nothing can be further from the 
fact. Indirectly, in olden times its effect may have been so; but it 
cannot be denied that the goldsmiths of the period obtained the hall- 
mark to protect themselves from competitors beyond the City walls, 
and that the King granted it to protect himself from the exportation of 
the then coin of the realm—a capital offence in those days. 

There is a famous line in Goethe's “ Faust "— 


** We inherit laws and privileges like an eternal disease,” 


and I often think, in pondering on it, that the great German poet, in 
writing these words, must have had in view, amongst other things, the 
laws and privileges of our world-famous old Goldsmiths’ Company, 
dwelling in Foster Lane, under the shadow of St. Paul's. So much is 
certain, that if any one acquainted with the subject were called upon 
to prove the assertion of Goethe that there are, among civilized nations, 
laws and privileges which descend, from generation to generation, 
‘like an eternal disease,” he could scarcely find a better illustration 
than that of the wonderful franchises and privileges of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, dating many centuries back, and apparently immortal, 

As is well known, all the City Guilds have their “ time-honoured" 
privileges, derived from former English kings, and paid for in most 
instances ; the sole reason for their being given existing in that our old 


sovereigns were always terribly in want of some ready cash, which . ° 


could not be obtained in any other manner. Nearly the whole of these 
privileges are indefensible, but none more so than those obtained at 
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¥arious times by the Goldsmiths’ Company. It is not in the léast 
an exaggerated mode of expression to characterise them simply as 
monstrous. Probably no corporation that ever existed managed 
to wring such extraordinary prerogatives from needy kings, in 
times of their deepest distress, than the old Goldsmiths of London. 
And the reason was simple enough. The goldsmiths, many of them 
from Lombardy and other parts of the Continent, were the earliest 
professional money-lenders in this country, their trade subsequently 
developing into banking. Whenever a king wanted any considerable 
sum of money, he had to go to the goldsmiths, there being no other 
body of individuals whatever able to raise an amount with which a 
foreign war could be carried on, or even an insurrection at home be 
suppressed. The goldsmiths, consequently, being monopolists in the 
money-lending business, charged high for their services, taking hand- 
some bonuses besides, in the shape of charters granting them astound- 
ing privileges. There is no wonder that the charters, giving the keen 
money-lenders all that they asked for, were given; but the wonder of 
wonders is that these charters should be claimed as valid at the present 
day. It is true, some of the privileges extracted by the clever money- 
lending goldsmiths from insolvent kings have been tacitly given up, 
being too preposterous for assertion, but those that are still claimed 
areonly a shade less absurd. At the head of them stands the grand 
and quite unique prerogative of the London Goldsmiths’ Company, 
enjoyed, for a long time, as an absolute monopoly—though now shared 
by recent legislation, with other ‘ Goldsmiths’ Halls” established at 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Birmingham, Chester, Exeter, Newcastle, and 
Sheffield—for the assay of all gold and silver ware manufactured in 
this country. 

I will now briefly describe the law as it stands at the present 
time. All silver plate exposed for sale in the United Kingdom must 
be hall-marked, and it must be of the ordained standard of 11 oz. 2dwt. 
of fine silver to the pound, troy. Plate is sent to the various assay 
offices in the rough. Itis there scraped, and the scrapings are submitted 
to the process of the “‘ parting” assay. Should the goods stand the 
required test, the hall-marks—four in number, exclusive of the maker's 
mark—are applied, and, in addition to a small charge for marking, a 
duty of 1s. 6d. an ounce is payable. - 

From the duty, a rebate of 8d. per ounce is allowed to cover a 
supposed loss in polishing and finishing. I shall refer to this matter 
hereafter. Should the goods or a single article comprised in a 
parcel, large or small, sent to the Hall, not stand the required test, 
the whole parcel is broken up and returned to the manufacturer. 

c 
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Not long ago, a silversmith sent a parcel of goods to Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, comprising, among other articles, a small cream jug; either by 
accident or malice on the part of a workman, something was wrong 
with the milk-jug ; the whole parcel was destroyed, involving a loss of 
some 24/. of workmen's wages. Goods are sent to the Hall before 
nine o'clock a.m., and are fetched at five o'clock pr. Sometimes 
manufacturers are told that the goods are “in doubt;” they are then 
retained until the following day, when they are returned marked or 
broken up, as the case may be. There is no appeal. If returned 
duly marked, the gocds go back into the workshop, and some time is 
spent in restoring them from the time-honoured effects of the scrape, 
which, as may be surmised, leaves its own mark behind it. 

_ [have already referred to the duty, 1s. 6d. per ounce, and to the 
rebate. This was allowed about the year 1820, upon the representa- 
tion of the trade that it was unfair that they should pay a duty upon 
the gross weight prior to finishing. They obtained a reduction of one- 
sixth. But this led at once to an improvement of their dies, and to 
the more careful preparation of their goods for hall-marking, which 
resulted in their getting a profit upon the duty itself. The largest 
manufacturer in London raised an objection to the proposal to abolish 
the taxation of silver plate, on the ground that he worked up 120,000 
ounces every year, and that he obtained 2d. profit upon every ounce, 
or 1,000/. per annum on the duty alone, inasmuch as he found that the 
loss in finishing did not exceed 1d. per ounce ! 

It was also acknowledged by an eminent authority in the trade, 
in his evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Hall-marking (1878), that a profitis derived from theduty. It need 
scarcely be said that this amounts to ‘‘a bounty,” especially upon 
exported plate, as the entire duty is then recoverable. There is, 
therefore, a bounty on the export of silver plate; whereas, as will 
presently be shown, the import of foreign silver ‘plate is practically 
prohibited. 

Foreign silver plate is admitted into this country upon payment 
of duty. But it cannot be exposed for sale unless hall-marked at one 
of the various assay offices, under a penalty of a fine of 10/. for each 
piece so exposed, and confiscation. There is a curious anomaly to be 
observed. The Government take the duty, and then forbid the goods 
being dealt in, excepting under such conditions as amount to a virtual 
prohibition. . They must be “ scraped and assayed.” In other words, 
they — frequently highly finished and artistic articles — must go 
through a process which, in any case, necessitates their return to the 
workshop, and in most instances injures them past hope of recovery. 
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This, I apprehend, is the question of interest this evening. It 
must seem to be a curiously impolitic law which forbids the subjects 
of the same dynasty to deal with one another in the case of one, and 


- only one, article of manufacture. The inconsistency is apparent. At 


a time when the price of silver, and, as a consequence, the value of 
the Indian rupee, is depreciated, it is manifestly the interest of the 
Government, as it is of the people, that the consumption of silver for 
manufacturing purposes should be encouraged—not, as now, discou- 
raged—in every possible way. 

Far be it from me to plead that taking off the tax from silver 
plate and relaxing the laws relating to hall-marking would affect the 
valne of silver in any great degree; but I do maintain that it might 
have some small effect, and that it is impossible to foresee’what the 
effect might eventually be. There must be, there is, a limit to a 
hampered and hindered industry ; under conditions of freedom, there 
is but the natural limit under the economic principle of supply and 
demand. It is not unreasonable to argue that there is no limit, 
inasmuch as one trade leads to, and plays into the hands of, another. 
For example, if the silver trade were free, it might be greatly assisted 
by the furniture trade, as is the case in India, chairs and other 
‘‘household gods” being heavily ornamented with silver. At the 
present time, if a furniture manufacturer were to ornament a chair 
with silver, the Goldsmiths’ Company and the Excise officers would 
pounce upon him at once, for hall-marking, the duty, and a licence! 

We will now consider the objections raised by the trade against 
any alteration of the law. The first objection is that the duty is not 
“‘ protective,” inasmuch as the Customs’ and Excise duties are levied 
pari passu; therefore, foreigners have nothing to complain about. 
Secondly, that it would be unfair to holders of stocks, and indeed to 
the general possessors of silver goods, to take off the tax without 
granting a drawback. Thirdly, that the duty, equally with the hall: 
mark, is a protection to the public, as, were there no duty, hall-mark- 
ing, not being directly under Government control, would become 
obsolete, and then all sorts of terrible things would happen, Foreigners 
—including, of course, Indians—would import ‘‘rubbish,” the public 
would be defrauded, and, most terrible of events, the trade would be 
ruined. It need scarcely be said that these are simply the arguments 
of protectionists. The terrible event which would happen is that 
manufacturers would be exposed to foreign competition, and that — 
capitalists would embark in the trade. 

With regard to the question of a drawback, it is difficult to see hag 
the Government could provide for its payment, even if the principle 
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were conceded, and funds were forthcoming but a tax must not be 
all:wed to prevail everlastingly because traders hold duty-paid 
stocks. Other traders have had to meet such a loss, notably the 
timber trade. 

It may be remarked that there is no precedent of a trade from 
which taxation has been abolished petitioning the Government in 
tavour of its re-imposition. 

But there remain the public. Their case is best described in the 
words of John Stuart Mill. ‘ Trade,” he exclaims, in his Essay on 
Freedom, “is a social act. Whoever undertakes to sell any descrip- 
tion of goods to the public does what affects the interests of other 
*‘ persons, and of society in general, and thus his conduct in principle 
‘comes within the jurisdiction of society; accordingly, it was once 
‘held to be the duty of Governments, in all cases which were con- 
‘sidered of importance, to fix prices and regulate the processes of 
“ manufacture. But it is now recognized, though not till after a 
‘long struggle, that both the cheapness and good quality of com- 
* modities are most effectually provided for by leaving the producers 
‘* and sellers perfectly free under the sole check of equal freedom to 
“ the buyers for supplying themselves elsewhere.” 

This, I maintain, should be the guiding principle of all trades, 
save only those—like food, poisons, and explosives—which seriously 
affect the well-being of society. That ruin to any trade accompanies 
freedom from legislative control is a proposition which may be dis- 
missed as idle; and that ‘‘compulsory” hall-marking is a protection 
to the public in these days, amidst a population of 84,000,000, is 
clearly disproved by the fact that ‘‘forgery” and ‘‘ transferring” of 
hall-marks are crimes which our law courts are finding to be common, 
but usually unpunishable, offences. Nothing is more certain than 
that wherever there may be an exciseman, there will be found his 
shadow—the smuggler. 

To conclude. The duties upon gold and silver plate, together pro- 
ducing only 60,000/. per annum to the Exchequer, should be abolished 
with as little delay as possible, in conformity with the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee on Hall-marking (1879). The question 
of hall-marking deserves consideration. It is certain that the public 
attach importance to the hall-mark. A great part of the trade share 
this conviction. “A minority of the trade attach no importance what- 
ever to it, preferring the more modern system of a trade-mark as a 
guarantee of their wares. Without doubt, a desire for the continua- 
tion of protection is the chief consideration of most manufacturers. 
Of course, this principle is disclaimed ; for where, in these times, is the 
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protectionist who will frankly own that he wants protection? “He,” 
as a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, on the 10th November, in an 
article entitled “ Fair Trade in Watches,” says, “ wants something 
‘‘ which perverse opponents will persist in calling protection. As 
“ yegards both the watch and silver trades, what they stand in need of 
‘is freedom, not protection. Hall-marking has its value, but it is 
* obviously a regulation in restraint of trade. There is a strong feeling 

* in its favour among certain manufacturers, and there is no reason 
‘* why it should not be gratified ; but there is equally good reason why 
“ the hall-mark should not continue to be compulsory, either for plate 
“or watches. It is a relic of public functions which, in far different 
“« times, embraced all kinds of industry, and which only a superstitious 
“ yegard for the ‘precious metals’ has preserved in its now limited 
‘* sphere of operation.” 

This I believe to be the solution of the difficulty. Hall-marking of 
gold and silver plate should, as now prevails in the case of gold and 
silver jewelry, be a voluntary institution; foreign plate (like foreign 
jewelry) being admitted free from any legislative interference. It 
will be manifest to every one in this room, with any knowledge of the 
beautiful work of India and America, and of its quality as respeets the 
material, that the English public will not be much injured by its 
introduction for marketable purposes into this country ; and as respects 
the manufacturers and dealers, wholesome competition, under condi- 
tions of freedom, enabling him to hall-mark his wares or not, as he 
may think proper, should—and,in the opinion of the writer of this 
paper, assuredly will—lead to a revival of one of the most ancient, 
as it is one of the most beautiful, of British industries; while, at the 
same time, it will develop a trade with India which should become of 
much importance to the people of both countries. 


The CHAIRMAN then intimated that the discussion was open to 
be continued by any gentleman present, the only proviso of the East 
India Association on occasions like these being that, in the genoral 
interest, speeches must not extend beyond ten minutes each. Prior 
to the opening of the discussion, and while any intending speakers 
were reviewing their thoughts on the subject, he thought it would be 
well to read a letter which was placed into his lands on entering the 
room. It was from Sir George Birdwood, who found that he could 
not attend the meeting as he originally designed. He said, “ All old 
«« Indians interested in the welfare of the country which has provided 
“for them in life, should be grateful to Mr. Watherston for the 
« thoroughly informed and energetic agitation he has been carrying on 
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* for years against the duties on plate. They are absolutely prohibi- 
“ tive of the importation of Indian gold plate into this country, tho 
“ duty on gold being 17s. per ounce. The duty on silver is only 1s. 6d. 
“an ounce, but how unjust this is to India will be understood by all 
“when it is remembered that the cost of ordinary silver plate in 
* India is at the rate of only 1s, 8d. per ounce for the labour ex- 
* pended on it. But on the point of the plate duty I need say no 
* more, as—aud that very much owing to Mr. Watherston’s efforts— 
“it is doomed. There can be no doubt that on the first opportunity 
“it will be abolished at one stroke. On the other hand, I am alto- 
“ gether opposed to the abolition of hall marking, and I have never 
“been able to understand the objections to it. It is very necessary 
“ for the protection of the public, almost helpless in such a matter 
“to protect itself; and I have never known it inflict any injury. 
“ The scrapings for trial never exceed eight grains troy. The practice 
“is five hundred years old, and it has served under every trial to 
‘‘ conserve a natural style in English plate ; while it is entirely owing 
“‘ to its virtual abolition for articles of personal ornament that England 
“‘no longer possesses a national style in jewelry, such as we still 
* find in Flanders, France, and Germany. At such Continental fairs 
“as that held at Boulogne-sur-Mer every August one may buy up in 
“pinchbeck and imitation gems the loveliest forms of the peasant 
“jewelry of Picardy, Normandy, Brittany, Gascony, Languedoc, 
“Alsace, Lorraine, and Flanders, in which one recognizes at a 
“« glance the traditional sources of the personal ornament represented 
“ on the canvas of Holbein, the Van Eycks, and other ancient masters. 
“ The neglect of hall marking has destroyed all this in England, and 
‘: spoilt our foreign trade in jewelry. It is only necessary to compare 
“ the excess of the Paris manufacture of jewelry over that of London, 
“* While the former city finds a ready market for its jewelry all over the 
“ world, the productions of the latter are almost unknown beyond the 
“ mother country and her colonies. Yet some of the noblest jewelry 
“ of our time is the manufacture of Londoners. Our goods are despised 
*' by foreigners, no matter how intrinsically pure they are, and how 
“‘ artistically good, because they bear no mark guaranteeing the title 
* of the gold worked up in them. They are condemned therefore out 
of hand as ‘or Anglais.’ ‘It may be accepted as an axiom,’ observes 
“the late Mr. Robert Phillips, the most learned. authority on. art 
*« jewelry of the present century in England, ‘that where there is no con-. 
* trol mark (hall marking) there is no confidence.’ So far, indeed, from 
* abolishing hall marking, I would make it illegal to manufacture or 
‘* gell in Great Britain any article whatsoever in gold or silyer. without 
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“the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and representing a title of 
‘* not less than 18 carats; and I would gladly make it hanging for 
“ any manufacturer who evaded or forged the hall marking. I do not 
* understand how Mr, Watherston, who is himself a classical goldsmith, 
‘* is not like-minded on the subject. As regards India the Government 
* could confer no greater boon on the unapproachable goldsmiths and 
“« jewellers of the country than making it compulsory for them to have 
“* stamped at the State mints every article made by them for exporta- 
* tion from Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay.” 


Mr. R. M. HOLBORN said that the meeting had enjoyed a great 
treat, as the able and accomplished essayist had clothed his argu- 
ments with elegance at every step; but he would still excuse him for 
remarking that he had not adhered strictly to the announcement made 
as to the subject for that evening. The text was ‘‘ Indian Productions 
in Silver, and why they are virtually Prohibited from Importation.” 
Now, the bulk of the most interesting address they had heard had 
been devoted to a claim for the removal of the duty on the home- 
manufactured silver. The case had thus been presented to the 
audience on the part of the vendors and manufacturers, and perhaps 
it would not be presumptuous for him (the speaker) to put it on bebalf 
of the buyer. While he did this, he might say that he entertained the 
highest respect for Mr. Watherston for the energy and enterprise 
and thoroughly British determination which he had for so many yoars 
displayed in connection with this subject. With many of the views 
enunciated by the lecturer it was impossible to disagree. Take his 
main argument, for instance, as to the tax on the manufacture ; it was 
a truism that a tax on any manufacture restricts the production, and 
this might be proved on a large scale by citing the articles of con- 
sumption—tea and sugar. When a duty of 8d. per lb. was on sugar, 
moist sugar cost 9d. per lb., and loaf 1s., whereas now the entire cost 
to the consumer was little more than the duty used to be. With téa 
a similar result had been prodiced by the reduction of the duty. He 
asked, Would Mr. Watherston give a promise that the public would 
receive a similar benefit in regard to silver? He took leave to dotbt 
it. He was able to testify to the results which had followed the relief 
from duty in the articles he had mentioned, because he was a member’ 
of a firm paying about 66,000/. a year, or more than 200/. per working 
day for duty on tea. Turning, however, to the question of the even- 
ing, he might say that he had arrived at the following conclusions ; 
First, that the evil is not, in the words of the essayist, ‘from unjust 
laws,” but from very sliocking maladministration of the laws; second, 
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= “From:an utter indifference on the part of the trade, alike to the artistic 
| © productions, to’ the -maladministration, and to every’ absurd bogey 
“set up by arrogance, ignorance, and obstinacy; third, to the gross 


perversity of those on this side to whom, from time to time, experi- 
mental consignments of the most beautiful products of Indian silver 
ware are made; fourth, as evil as any of the foregoing, to the obstruc. . 
tive and destructive red-tape conflict between the administrators of . 
law, represented by the Customs on one side, and the Excise, or, 
Goldsmiths’ Hall authorities, on the other: ‘The fifth clause of the | 
indictment was the ignorance in which the artists in India are kept 
as to the exact requirements of the law in the mother country as to 
the degree of fineness of every bit of each article, or they would never 
debar such work as stood on the table (some specimens exhibited by — 
the speaker) from the Hall by a casual deficiency of fineness of 2 
or 8 per cent.; the law requires 11 oz. 2 dwt. of pure fine silver to 
the 120z. (11b.) troy, and by a deficiency of 8 per cent. upon this 
standard, the Cashmere and Cutch makers sacrifice 40 per cent, in the 
British value of their silver manufactures ; this native ignorance being, 
however, chargeable under clause 3 of this indictment—viz., to the 
neglect of those on this side to inform [this was uttered more specific- 
ally] Indian producers. With regard to the obstacle in the way from 
the Customs, he (Mr. Holborn) had recently had experience. Only the 
previous week duty was paid on 887 ounces of silver work, and the 
Customs refused to sign a certificate that they had received the duty. 
Without some certificate, the Excise at Goldsmiths’ Hall would be 
unable to identify the articles as having paid the duty. The effect of 
this was that, there being no certificate, the authorities at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall would say, ‘“ You must pay the 1s. 6d. per ounce to us,” and so, 
between the Customs and the Excise, the unfortunate owner stands to 
pay 8s. per ounce instead of 1s. 6. He (Mr. Holborn) denounced 
this as a tyrannical maladministration of the laws, and here pro- 
duced and handed round some printed copies of the certificate 
for receipt of duty, which the Customs had refused to sign, 
saying that the case was made much worse by the fact that the 
Customs do give certificates on meaner goods, He had been re- 
ferring to “ Little Dorrit,” written twenty-five years ago, and con- 
taining ‘the whole science of government.” Charles Dickens 
only faintly coloured matters in his description of “The Cir. 
cumlocution Office.” Alluding to the specimens on the table, 


imported from Cashmere, ihe speaker said that thirty-three lots of _ 


them had been offered twice or thrice at public auction, and duly 
advertised, and yet when the day of sale came there was not a jeweller 
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or a'silversmith in the room. He happened to be engaged by Dr. 
Watts’s universal employer of “ idle hands,” who tempted him to buy 
seven lots of the silver and a few of the gold. The most choice specimens 
had wandered away among his children and grandchildren, but before 
this, he took the whole of his purchase with him to Sheffield on the 
occasion of the Cutlers’ Feast, to which he received an invitation 
from an old friend, the present Master Cutler, who was not what 
might be termed “ a mere plater,” but a most enterprising silversmith, 
with the quickest eye for a good mould or a good form that he (the 
speaker) ever knew of; but the Master Cutler and his eminent com- 
peers shunned the Samaritan and the uncircumcized, and the greater 
part of the London leaders did the same. But this was the mildest 
part of the story. He held in his hand a catalogue of the 12th of 
December, of 810 ounces, in twenty-two lots, of the most elegant 
repoussée work which he had ever seen, which was offered by those old 
East India merchants, Messrs. Forbes, Forbes andCo, Yet there was 
not a single shabby bid for the work except his (the speaker's) own, 
The specimens on the table were mere toy work compared with this choice 
hand-hammered work; every scrap of it was raised designs and orna- 
ments, beaten out by the most delicate tools. There it was, unsold, 
in the London and St. Katharine Docks warehouse in Bishopsgate, and 
he should be happy to take anyone interested to see it. The mer- 
chants were so hampered with the Customs and Excise authorities 
and their obstacles, that the brokers had written to him, saying that 
they felt they would do the greater justice to the makers, our fellow- 
subjects in India, by returning their beautiful work and the result of 
their enterprise, as the difficulties in the way of disposing of it were 
insurmountable. In concluding, Mr. Holborn said that the irritation 
against the Customs authorities was very great, and when it was sug- 
gested to petition the Honourable Commissions, experience taught 
that, while those who sat spelt it b-o-a-r-d, those who applied found it 
b-o-r-e-d. (Laughter.) 


Mr, JAMES U. POOLE wished to remind the meeting that there 
was nothing to prevent wealthy buyers from purchasing silver art 
work in any country where it is produced, and having it delivercd. 
here, except that the duty must be paid, and that the goods cannot be 
resold without marking. Take the case of a nobleman wishing to 
spend several thousand pounds in silver plate. He can get designs 
from Tiffany, of New York, or anywhere else, and having made his 
selection, he can obtain delivery of his plate on paying the import. 
duty of 1s, 6d. per ounce, and he can take his purchase into his own 
mansion and use it. 
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Mr. FARRER: Could he send it to Christie's when he has done 
with it? (A laugh.) 


Mr. JAMES U. POOLE : By getting it hall marked hero, or it might 


be re-shipped to America and sold to equal advantage there. The - 


speaker went on to say that some time ago he delivered a lecture on 
hall marking before the British Horological Institute, in the course of 
which he had touched upon one of the principal reasons urged in 
favour of the free introduction of foreign plate—to wit, that ‘English 
plate is so ugly,” and that the public are ‘“ prevented from obtaining 
‘artistic designs.” It was recently said in the Saturday Review that a 
“]ump of silver in the rough is preferable to a modern race-cup or 
centrepiece.” To this he thought his best answer would be to quote a, 
sentence from a leading article in the Graphic, referring to the erection 
of Temple Bar :—‘t When we read, therefore, in a leading article in 
‘Cone of our contemporaries, that the monument is an ugly German 
‘t stove, capped by a ridiculous brazen guy, we feel that, for the sake of 
“saying something smart, the ingenious writer is indulging in un- 
“warrantable exaggeration.” It is, of course, perfectly well known that 
there is a strong tendency for manufacturers in all trades to run in 
‘‘yuts"; but, taking into consideration the facilities which art students 
enjoy in this country, it is impossible that the statements above 
quoted can be credited. The Gorham Silver Plate Manufacturing 
Company say America has no such magnificent schools of art as the 
South Kensington Museum, and the lack of suitable museums has been 
keenly felt. The South Kensington Museum authorities send experts 
on European tours for the express purpose of making arrangements to 
obtain copies of works of art abroad; and the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
whose especial business it is to foster the trade, annually offer prizes 
for design and workmanship. Manufacturers are, moreover, con- 
tinually kept up to the mark by the more enterprising shopkeepers, 
who select from competing designs. He knew that such designs were 
frequently obtained from Paris, or other foreign schools, and manu- 
facturers were compelled to reproduce those designs. It was there- 
fore, he thought, unfair to accuse the silver trade of being behindhand. 
Another point he wished to bring before the meeting was the fact that 
the great majority of the trade were strongly opposed to Mr. Wather- 
ston’s views on the whole subject. (Hear, hear.) They are opposed 
to the entire removal of the silver duty and to the abolition of hall 
marking. And if that be true of the manufacturers, it is true also of 
the artisans. (Hear, hear.) He had attended the meeting of the 
workmen of the trade at Foresters’ Hall early last year, when they 
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determined to petition Mr. Gladstone to abandon his intention to 
gradually abolish the duty; and either to allow a drawback on 
existing stocks, and take the duty off at once, or else to leave the 
thing alone. (Hear, hear.) All were agreed in keeping the hall 
marking. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Gladstone saw a deputation and 
listened to an explanation of their views; and at a subsequent 
special meeting of the trade at Goldsmiths’ Hall a resolution was 
agreed to, expressing confidence in the working of the present system, 
and a hope that it would never be altered. While entertaining the 
most profound personal respect for Mr. Watherston, he thought the 
fact that the lecturer was entirely out of accord with the rest of the 
trade had not been mentioned so prominently as its significance 
demanded. 


Mr. W. CARLTON WOOD said he wished to offer a few words 
with reference to the effect of the abolition of the hall marking on the 
trade of India, and its connection with this country. He believed 
that it was universally admitted that India and other countries 
produce silver goods after a style of manufacture different to what 
we do in this country, and the reason why these goods were not to be 
purchased in this country was the stipulation about hall marking of 
silver, combined with the duty. It was perfectly true that any 
gentleman could order 1,000/. worth if he chose, and get it into his 
possession simply on payment of the duty. But he could not sell it, 
nor could anyone deal in it, so that it would be evident that trade 
under such restrictions must be very limited. He (the speaker) had 
the honoufto be connected with a firm in India which was largely 
interested in the general welfare and trade of India—not merely the. 
silver trade; and the result of his experience went to show that 
anything that induced and encouraged trade between India and 
England was of mutual advantage. He therefore submitted that what. 
the lecturer had said about the way in which trade would be opened 
up was quite correct; and, further, remembering the balance of 
exchange grievance, everything or anything that tended to right that 
must be of advantage to both countries. (Hear, hear.) He conse- 
quently contended that the abolition of the duty and the hall mark- 
ing—for the abolition of the duty with the continuance of the 
present regulations at Goldsmiths’ Hall would be useless—would 
have very great results in the direction of increasing trade. It would 
be useless to remove the duty and allow the hall marking to continue, 
for articles by that process would be so damaged that, as works of 
art, they would be spoiled and rendered unsaleable. (Hear, hear.) 
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If they were patched up after marking they would still have lost their 
value as works of art. What was required, then, was the abolition of 
the duty and the discontinuance of the existing system of hall mark- 
ing. If that were done it would be impossible to estimate the trade 
that would be produced, for the impetus given to it would be mar- 
vellous. He held that such trade would be advantageous to this 
country as well as to India, for the dealings, not only in silver, but in 
silver ornamented articles, would be very largely increased. 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD gaid he had no intention of dilat- 
ing upon the interesting subject which had been ‘raised in Mr, 
Watherston’s excellent paper. To have covered the whole field he 
thought its title should have run, “Indian and other Foreign Produc- 
‘tions in Gold and Silver; for Mr. Watherston was doubtless well 
aware that gold plate is also severely excluded by the operation of the 
duty—so severely as to make Indian gold plate a rarity in this 
country outside the museums. Persons requiring specimens of the 
work of the goldsmiths of Cashmere, Kutch, or Delhi, must pay a 
duty of 17s. per ounce; and this made its importation in the way of 
mercantile business prohibitory. The last speaker had protested that 
it was very difficult to believe that the trade in Indian and other 
foreign plate would increase with the abolition of the duty. Well, 
perhaps, in a case like this the result must be largely a matter of 
inference ; but for his part he believed that a good deal could be made 
out for the probable success of a free-trade policy by reference to the 
figures of the trade returns of India. He found that in the year 
ending March, 1880, the total value of the plate exported arom India, 
including gold, was 26,000 rupees, manifestly an abswd amount in 
proportion to what could be produced were there no unnatural 
obstacles in the way. In the same period earthenware and porcelain 
—in which articles India has no specialty—of the value of 80,000 
rupees were exported, and even such unimportant articles as boots and 
shoes to the value of 54,000 rupees ; feathers, two and three quarter 
lakhs ; jewelry, including pearls and precious stones, three lakhs’ worth, 
It seemed an obvious inference that these miserably small figures of the 
exports of Indian gold and silver plate would be greatly enlarged were 
the hindrances swept away from its access to this, the best market in 
Europe. (Hear, hear.) Indian plate is manufactured, he would 
venture to remind the meeting, not only in Cashmere, but largely in 
Kutch, in Trichinopoly and elsewhere, as Mr. Watherston and the 
éther speakers showed. It had been argued that there could not be 
much impediment in the production of silver work when any private 
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buyer can import as much as he likes. But those who said that must 
be aware that such a system was by no means equivalent to a free and 
open mercantile trade. (Hear, hear.) He need not remind the right 
honourable Chairman that amongst many other social and industrial 
questions which came before him during that anxious but interesting 
portion of his public career, when he formed a portion of the Executive 
Government of India, was, and is, for all succeeding Indian states- 
men, how to evoke and make prosperous other industries than those 
dependent upon the tillage of the land. Those who knew India were 
well aware that the encouragement and promotion of industrial arts and 
the stimulation of manufacturing occupations were of the first necessity, 
in order to relieve the great pressure upon the land and agriculture. 
It is a well-known maxim amongst statists and political economists 
that unless there are manufacturing industries existing concurrently 
with agriculture, and in due proportion, the nation will be stagnant, 
and every community backward in the race. The specimens exhibited 
by Mr. Watherston and Mr. Holborn abundantly proved that India 
was quite prepared to take her place as a producer of art work if she 
were only allowed a fair chance; and they were sufficient to dispose 
every fair-minded man to urge the removal of a duty which was a 
burden to both home and foreign trade, and which produced, after 
all, such a miserable amount of revenue. He trusted that the result 
of Mr. Watherston’s efforts, which he was sure would be warmly 
supported in India, would be the repeal of the duty, perhaps in the 
forthcoming Budget. To this end he ventured to propose the follow- 
ing resolution, which he concluded by formally moving :— 

Resolved, “That the Council of the East India Association be 
“ empowered, and is requested to apply to the proper authorities by 
“ petition, or memorial supported by deputation, urging that the 
“import duty on gold and silver plate be abolished, and that hall 
‘* marking be no longer compulsory.” 


The CHAIRMAN said that this resolution might be considered at 
the termination of the discussion on Mr. Watherston's paper. 


Mr. CHARLES W. McMINN remarked that if the duty were 
taken off silver there could be no doubt whatever that the manufacture 
of plate in India would be largely developed, and a considerable 
amount of the same regularly imported into this country. But the 
gentleman who had read a most instructive essay on the subject had 
not taken into account the rate at which plate could be maunfactured 
in India, and perhaps he was not aware of the cheap rate at which the 
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articles exhibited in the room (by Mr. Holborn) could, be made in 
Cashmere, Those interesting and exquisite specimens of art, which 
‘ had been go highly praised, could be made at a cost equal to about 
twopence in the shilling’s worth of raw material. It was clear that, 
if articles that could be manufactured thus cheaply were freely 
admitted to England, the result would be that the learned essayist 
would, with his colleagues in trade, be seriously injured, and his 
tiade might possibly go the wall. They could not expect an English 
artisan to work for the same wages as the Indian artisan. An Indian 
would labour the whole of the day, and perhaps part of the night, for 
threepence or fourpence; he requires no clothes, no fuel, nothing but 
a little rice. If, therefore, the production was stimulated, and there 
were large importations of plate or jewelry into England, English 
manufactures must inevitably suffer. The whole question was thus 
surrounded by difficulties. He had considered it from several points 
of view. No doubt the East India Association, looking after the 
interests of India, would desire that there should be a mart for the 
silver productions of that country, but there was another point of 
view which was to be considered in London, and that was, Would it 
be wise to abolish this tax altogether? He himself had no opinion to 
offer, but he could not but think that a vote should not be taken on 
the subject without reference to the circumstance that this duty is a 
sumptuary tax, almost the last of that class of taxes which gaye 
evidence of the wise desire that obtained in former times, that the 
wealthier classes should bear their shave of the taxation. We should 
not be in a hurry to remove these sumptuary taxes, which were 
imposed by some of the wisest and greatest monarchs England ever 
had. When it was remembered that Edward I. and Edward IL. 
passed these laws, we should also reflect on the circumstance that 
those were the most glorious times of English history. Classes were 
then bound together by ties, unliappily no longer existent; and the 
men who made these laws and were governed by them, it should be 
borne in mind, were the men who won Cressy and Poictiers, while 
the men of these later days were the men who lost Maiwand and 
Isenduls, (Oh!) 


Mr. T. H, THORNTON, C.S.1L., said he would venture to add to 
the arguments which had been so ably urged by Mr. Watherston and 
other speakers in support of the abolition of the taxation upon silver 
plate, another argument which, as an old Indian official, he thought 
deserving of consideration. He thought the abolition of the duty 
might be claimed not only on grounds of enlightened fiscal policy, or 
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as a means of promoting improved technical education in a branch of 
artistic industry, but also as a measure of propriety aud just dealing 
in relation to the people of India. (Hear, hear.) England, or per- 
haps he should more properly say England as represented by Man- 
chester, was for ever preaching to India the paramount duty of 
adopting in regard to manufactures a free-trade policy ; and on this 
pretext was continually putting pressure upon the Indian Government 
to abolish the exceedingly moderate import duty which is now laid 
upon English piece goods of the finer qualities. He was not going to 
enter into the vexed question of these duties, but he would venture to 
say this—that if England is to assume the réle of a lecturer upon the 
whole duty of free trade, it was only right, it was only reasonable, to 
expect that she should practise what she preaches. (Hear, hear.) 
But does England in this case practise what she preaches? (No.) 
He thought that all who were present would agree with him that she 
certainly does not; for, whereas in the case of the English piece 
goods she denounces India for levying a 5 per cent. ad valorem duty, 
and grudges her the revenue from it, which India can ill afford to lose, 
she herself is all the time levying upon a product of Indian industry-— 
silver work—a duty equivalent to 83 per cent. ad valorem / (Hear, 
hear.) He was aware that there is a stock argument against this 
representation. It was urged that the two cases are not parallel ; 
that, whereas in the case of the import duties on English piece goods 
the result is protection in favour of the Indian manufacturer, the 
import duty on silver plate does not operate protectively in favour of 
the British silver-worker, because the import duty is levied pari passu 
with an Excise duty of the same amount. (Hear, hear.) Assuming 
this to be the case, it does not deprive the duty of the character of 
being protective. For though it may not be protective of an industry, 
it is protective of something that is far less in need of protection— 
protective of what Mr. Watherston called the ‘ monstrous ” privileges 
of an exceedingly wealthy English Company. He had assumed aboye 
that as the import duty and the Excise duty are levied pari passw, 
the duties are protective; but, as a matter of fact, he thought Mr. 
Watherston proved most completely that the duty practically operates 
as a protection of the English against the foreign silver-worker, for in 
the case of the home manufacturer a rebate of 8d. an ounce is allowed 
to cover a supposed loss in polishing or finishing ; but as this sup- 
posed loss only amounts to 1d. an ounce, the home manufacturer 
practically obtains a remission of 10 per cent. of the Excise duty. 
Again, as the law stands, the importer of Indian silver plate is not only 
subjected to an impost of 38 per cent., but if he wishes to sell he must 
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submit each article to the process of hall marking, with all its atten- 
dant inconveniences and risks, which are far greater in the case of 
imported silver plate than in the case of the home-manufactured 
article. In fact, the hall-marking process, as applied to foreign silver 
‘plate, frequently, according to Mr. Watherston, injures the workman- 
ship past hope of recovery. (Hear, hear.) Another argument is 
used—that there are practical difficulties in the way of taking off this 
duty from the existence of au unknown quantity of duty-paid stocks, 
&c., &c. In regard to this he would only say that if the present 
Prime Minister cannot seo his way out of these supposed difficulties— 
if he cannot see his way to get rid of an exceedingly insignificant 
import duty (insignificant in its yield to the National Treasury, but 
exceedingly oppressive in its effects), then he is not possessed of the 
ingenuity with which all the world believes him to be endowed. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) 


Mr. T, H. FARRER (Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade) 
said he had a few words to offer. As a permanent official perhaps he 
should say nothing; but what he had to say, and what he should state 
to the meeting in the way of opinion on the subject of duty and hall 
marking he had already stated before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, Referring to the letter which the Chairman had read from 
Sir George Birdwood, he was induced to say that he thought Indian 
officials were so passionately imbued with a love of official government 
that they could see no good outside it. Sir George Birdwood seemed 
to think that everything that was good in gold and silver had been 
produced and distinguished by the system of official marking. His 
(the speaker's) opinion and experience differed from this view. 
English silver plate, it was true, was officially marked, but he con- 
‘tended that it was not distinguished for its artistic merit. His own 
experience he would give as an instance. If there was anything which 
offered an opportunity to silyersmiths, it was the innumerable cups 
given as prizes. And yet what could be more monstrous and 
unmeaning than these cups? He had the fortune or misfortune to 
have a bailiff who could grow some especially good mangolds, for 
which he (Mr. Farrer) had obtained several prizes in the shape of 
cups. These had all been of one pattern, like the old sacramental 
cups, with something, probably a turnip, engraved on one side, and 
a radish on the other. (Laughter.) He was so tired of the style 
of the cups that he had asked his friends at Guildford not to give him 
any more cups, but rather to give him spoons, or forks, or money, if 
he had to receive a prize. He had rather not have the cups, at any 
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rate. Then, again, another little experience he had. Speaking as an 
-official, he said that there were some people to whom they—the Board 
of Trade—gave presents in consideration of services rendered. There 
was one man, a Frenchman, who had assisted them in making a code 
of signals, and he desired to have a tea-service of English make. He 
(the speaker) asked an artistic friend to help him, and they went all 
over London to find a handsome tea-service, and inspected nearly all 
the chief silversmiths’ shops. He found some excellent old services of 
the Queen Anne and George III. type, but these were not what the 
Frenchman wanted ; he desired to get something of modern English 
‘manufacture in'silver. Well, at last they lighted upon something 
that his friend and he thought good, but it proved, on inquiry, to be 
the manufacture of Christophle, of Paris. That would not do, and in 
the end they had to fall back on the repetition of an old Queen Anne 
service. The result of his experience of thirty years at the Board of 
Trade had been to show that the best thing the Government could do 
for any trade or manufacture was to leave it alone, whether the trade 
was in gold or silver or anything else. Why people should not have 
mixtures of metals, if they liked, he could not see. It was but the 
following up of the superstitions of old days concerning the sacredness 
of the metals used in coinage which kept up compulsory hall marking. 
His belief was that people would get better silver and better designs 
if the manufacturers were put on their metal by the removal of the 
restrictions which, up till now, had surrounded their trade ; and if all 
silver wares, whether made at home or in India or elsewhere, were 
admitted freely to the market without duty and without any com- 
pulsory test or official brand. 


The CHAIRMAN, in rising to close the debate, said that he did so 
‘only in deference to the custom that exacts a speech from the chair- 
man. It was generally considered that the mere fact of a man sitting 
in the chair imbues him with a knowledge of the subject, and that it 
would be necessary for him to say something. Nothing could be 
stronger ovidence of this than Mr. Watherston’s challenge in the 
course of his speech, when he defied ‘‘ even the chairman himself” to 
say which of the forks he had in his hand were electro and which 
silver. He might just as well have defied the chairman to walk the 
tightrope. (Laughter.) He was told that when Mr. William Sikes 
gets into one’s house, he is clever enough to make the required selec« 
+tion—he leaves the electro plate and takes the silver. If, however, he 
(the Chairman) got among Mr. Watherston’s treasures, he feared that 


he would be just as likely as not to take the electro and leave the 
: D 
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silver; 80 little could he distinguish between them. There was one 
-point of the subject, notwithstanding, of which he had some know- 
ledge, and that was the side which was connected with his residence 
in India; the side, too, which led to the delivery of this lecture in 
connection with the East India Association. He was always struck 
with the extreme artistic beauty of Indian manufactures in silver and 
other metals, and similarly struck with the great ignorance which pre- 
vailed even in India with regard to the productions of various parts of 
the country. From Cuttack he had seen beautiful filagree work equal 
to that of Genoa. The Cashmere work was before their eyes. From 
Bhooj there comes as finely embossed and chased work as he had ever 
seen. In Trinchinopoly there is made exceedingly ingenious and 
solid silver work, with ornaments of a grotesque character, generally 
representing Indian gods. In Delhi was to be found the most cle- 
gant handwork in imitation of natural objects; particularly the 
acacia blossom which was imitated in a very beautiful and accurate 
fashion. These works, beautiful as they are, are hardly known 
beyond the provinces in which they are produced. A Cuttack man 
knows nothing about Bhooj work; a Trichinoply man Imows nothing 
about Cashmere work, and perhaps the native of one place never has 
seen the work common to another place. Under our rule in India . 
there are, however, increasing opportunities for all these manufactures 
to find their way into the markets of the world if only greater liberty 
is given to them, and a free channel cut for them, He (Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse) was very much struck, the last year he was in India, with 
the following circumstance: The City of Benares is famous not only 
for its sacred character and for its school of law, but for a very beauti- 
ful manufacture of brass. In the winter of 1876 he got a quantity of 
‘this brass work and took it to Calcutta, and while it was lying on the 
table an Indian gentleman, an eminent lawyer, who held a high posi- 
tion under Government, and was a man of good education and great 
intelligence, admired this brass, and asked where it came from. He 
{the Chairman) was surprised to find that this Native gentleman had 
not seen a specimen before, and really did not know even that such a 
manufacture was going on in Benares. Now, Benares had been under 
the same dynasty as Calcutta for upwards of a century; it is in tho 
‘same valley as Calcutta, and there is river communication between 
the two places, and yet that Benares work never found its way down to 
Calcutta. That illustrated the difficulty that Indian manufacturers 
have had in getting from point to point. Now, we have made a rail- 
way, and consequently goods find their way to Calcutta, and from 
‘Calcutta to England and London ; and now Benares brass work may 
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be seen in the shop-windows of the metropolis. The same thing 

might happen with silver; and he quite agreed that it would be a 
great thing if a market for Indian silver could be found in England ; 

it might have some effect on the glut of silver in India and its conse- 

quent depreciation. He should, therefore, be extremely glad if a free 
channel could be cut for the transition of this manufacture from 
India to England. Another point was suggested by Mr. Watherston's 
lecture, and that was the connection between war and taxation. 

Like Charles the First’s head in the case of Mr. Dick, that was 
always in his (the Chairman’s) mind. Mr. Watherston had shown 

them that the tax on silver was originally imposed because of a war, 

then repealed during peace, and again imposed because of a war, and 

finally augmented because of a war. There were three wars: the war 
about the Spanish succession, the American war, and the great Conti- 

nental war. These were three wars into which we went quite need- 
lessly. What had been the result? Every one of them had failed 

in its object, and the loss of the object did us no harm though the 

war did us harm. The Spanish war was undertaken to keep a 

Bourbon off the throne of Spain, and it ended in the Treaty of. 
Utrecht, and in a Bourbon being left on the throne, a result quite 

harmless to us. The American war was undertaken to keep the 

colonies in subjection, but it ended in the Treaty of Paris, which 

confirmed the freedom of the colonies, which everybody now refers to 

as the happiest thing that could have happened. The other war, 

practically undertaken to put a Bourbon on the throne of France, 

succeeded for the moment; but a few years go by, the Bourbon's 

throne is overturned, and nobody then thinks it worth while to 

combat against the result. These three wars, for which this com- 

paratively small tax on silver, as well as a great many other big taxes 

were imposed, signally failed in the objects for which they were 

undertaken ; and he (the Chairman) was very glad when a gentleman 

like Mr. Watherston put his finger on the cost in the way he had 

done. After some cursory remarks on the amount of the tax as found - 
by himself in bringing home some Bhooj silver work, he (tle 

Chairman) said he had no doubt, although the trade might oppose it, 

that the repeal of the duty would do the trade good, and everybody 

else who was connected with work in silver. In conclusion, he (the 

Chairman) said that a resolution had been proposed, but it had not. 
been_seconded. 


Mr. E. J. WATHERSTON, in replying, said it. was nearly four 
years ago since he began this crusade against the silver tax, and he 
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was now persuaded that the time is rapidly approaching when the 
impost will be wholly abolished—(hear, hear)—and he must confess 
himself gratified to find in Sir George Birdwood so able an advocate 
of the principles he had laid down. Sir George very emphatically con- 
demns the tax upon silver plate, but he still thinks that hall marking 
is desirable and should be retained. Well, without arguing further 
whether he was right or wrong, he (Mr. Watherston) would be con-. 
tent with the concession that the removal of the import tax is highly 
desirable; and when that tax had gone they could see how matters . 
progressed, and perhaps get a reform of the hall-marking laws also. 
He must repeat that he had no desire to.do away with hall marking ; 
what he wanted was the abolition of compulsion in the matter. No 
silyersmith ought to have the right to say that plate must be marked ; 
in a free country he claimed that the act should be perfectly optional. 
Hence, he had no doubt that, if he had the opportunity of a brief chat 
with Sir George Birdwood, he would have little difficulty in bringing 
him to the adoption of the views he had expressed regarding hall 
marking, especially as the principle of freedom was essential to the 
importation of Indian wares. Mz. Holborn had remarked that the 
subject of the lecture, as advertised, had not been adhered to; but in 
this he was mistaken. He (Mr. Watherston) had come to the East 
India Association to show why Indian plate cannot be brought into 
this country except at a loss. He would not have ventured to lecture 
upon Indian plate, as Mr. Holborn seemed to expect, for no doubt the 
Association were amply acquainted with the merits of Indian produc- 
tions ; all he sought was to show why those productions never had a 
fajy chance in the English market, and to urge that the law should be 
repealed. Myr. Holborn had also shown how that, in regard to tea and 
other commodities, while the Government had taken off a certain 
amount of taxation, the trade had taken off still more in the price, 
and gave a better article ; and he asked whether the silver trade would 
be prepared to do the same thing? To this he replied, ‘‘ Yes, most 
*“ decidedly "—(hear, hear)—when the tax of 1s. 6d. per ounce is taken 
off. For upon it the manufacturer and the retailer each puts a profit, 
say, of 20 per cent, ; so that, instead of 1s. 6d., it is probable that 
nearer 2s. 2d. represents the inflation of price consequent upon taxa- 
tion. He confidently expected that when the tax was removed silver 
plate would be reduced by from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per ounce. (Hear, hear.) 
And further, he would answer Mr. Holborn most emphatically that the 
trade will produce a better article at that reduced price. He quite 
agreed that a good deal of the plate offered as prizes in this country 
is a perfect disgrace to the trade; and he quite believed Mr. Farrer in 
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his description of the search, and the vain search, through London to 
fd something worthy to present to a foreigner—a Frenchman. But 
he would repeat that when the tax came off there will be-an improve- 
ment in quality. Mr. Poole had said that there was nothing to hinder” 
a’ nobleman from buying foreign: plate. -But what happens when he 
wants to exchange oy sell that plate? (Hear, hear.) Silversmiths 
cannot buy from him; and he cannot sell without liability to being 
fined heavily, and at the risk of confiscation of his property, or its 
being broken up.:- The quotation from the Saturday Review which was 
made by Mr. Poole was no doubt an exaggeration, but it showed, at 
any rate, that in the opinion of writers of articles in the leading 
journals the products of English silversmiths are of such a character;: 
as a rule, as not to be worth buying. Mr. Poole was not able to see 
that the English silver trade was behindhand, although he knew that 
Tiffanys, of New York, were miles ahead of us, and took the first gold 
medal at the last Paris Exhibition. And those who recollected the 
Exhibition of 1851, and Wagner's beautiful silver table from Vienna, 
knew that foreigners were a long way in front of us; and the same 
remark applies in reference to the productions of Munich, Florence, 
Rome, Rhode Island, and many other places. Mr. Poole said the 
trade as a body are opposed to the abolition of the silver-plate duty. 
He (Mr. ‘Watherston) was aware of it, and never concealed it. When 
the question of free trade was being fought, the Scottish herring- 
fishers declared themselves to be adherents to the principles of free 
trade “in everything but herrings,” and the silver trade are in much 
the same case. There is to be free trade in everything but silver 
plate, because they get 2d. per ounce profit on the duty. That, truly, 
was a narrow-minded opposition, and he must frankly declare his 
indifference to it, and his confidence that he would get the tax 
removed without their assistance, and in spite of their opposition, 
(Cheers.) Mr. McMinn had alluded to the terrible prospect offered 
in the fact that the English artificers in silver would suffer much from 
the removal of the tax, because this country would be flooded with the 
productions of India, where they work for@d.a-day. But the same 
remarks should apply to jewelry, for jewellers in India work for the 
same small wages. But is the English trade flooded with Indian 
jewel work? Does work leave this country by reason of the free trade 
in jewelry? (Hear, hear.) The truth is that that trade is in a more 
flourishing condition than almost any trade in this country, During 
the bad times of the last four or five years, he believed he was correct 
in, saying that the goldsmiths’ trade of this country has suffered 
riothing like’ a” serious relapse. The figures from’ Birmibgham 
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distinctly prove that during all that severe depression the state of the 


jewelry business was good on the whole. In conclusion, Mr. Wather- 
ston expressed his entire agreement with the remark of Mr. Farrer, 
that it is the duty of Government not to put impediments in the way 
of any trade, but to permit all trades to get on as they best can with- 
out “let or hindrance,” 


The CHAIRMAN read the resolution as proposed by Mr. Martin 


Wood, and asked whether any gentleman was disposed to second it? 


Mr. R. M. HOLBORN said he would have pleasure in doing so 
with the addition of the rider :— 


‘‘ And that in the meantime Her Majesty's Customs should in all 
** cases issue a definite certificate on the receipt of the present duty, 
‘in order to facilitate its identity by the Excise at Goldsmiths’ 
“ Hall, ” : 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD said he would very willingly accept 
this addition to his motion, 


Thus amended it was put from the Chair and adopted nem, con, 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD remarked that the right hon. Chairman 
at the opening of the proceedings had made some allusion to chairmen 
who spoke of things regarding which they knew nothing. That 
accusation, at any rate, could not be made against him (Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse), for he had made a valuable and suggestive contribution 
to the subject under discussion—a contribution which would add to the 
value and interest of the proceedings when they were published. His 
duty on behalf of the Council of the East India Association was to 
move that the best thanks of this meeting are due to the Right Hon. 
Sir Arthur Hobhouse for presiding on the occasion. (Hear, hear.) He 
(Mr. Wood) added that he would avail himself of that opportunity to 
make a remark with r to Benares brass work to which some 
allusion had been made. In the returns from which he had already 
quoted, the value of the export of Benares brass work is set down at 
1,238,000 rupees for the same year when only 26,000 rupees’ worth of 
Indian gold and silver work was exported, another disparity which 
reinforced the conclusions to which he had arrived. 


Mr..E. J, WATHERSTON said he had great pleasure in second- 
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ing the vote of thanks to the Chairman, to whom indeed he felt deeply 
indebted for his presence and valuable support. 


The motion on being put was cordially adopted. 


The CHAIRMAN said he would certainly not inflict a second 
speech upon the meeting. He would only say that if he had had to 
come through a very foggy atmosphere to reach the Hall he had been 
amply rewarded by having a very clear discussion, and one ending, as 
he thought, in a very satisfactory way, and a way which will add a 
momentum to the movement with which Mr, Watherston is so inti- 
mately associated. (Hear, hear.) 


The sitting then terminated, 
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RULES. 
a cee 
I—Osszors or THE Assocration. 

Article 1, The East Inpta Assoorarion is now instituted for the 
independent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 
generally, 

Il.—Memoers. 

Article 2, The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
Resident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 38. Honorary Members shall have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordinary Members. 
~ Article 4. Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council 
at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in promoting the good of India. 

. Article 5. Ordinary Members shall be nominated in writing: by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days’ notice of such 
nomination, at the next Gencral Mecting of the Council, if approved by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 6. The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Ilonorary, shall be recorded on the minutos of the Council; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a standing order on his Banker for 
his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7, Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
1/., or 10 Rs., on the 1st January in every year; or may compound for 
the same by payment of 100 Rs., or 102, which shall constitute ao 
Life Member, : 

Nore ~Total Annual Subscription, including Journal (delivered free of postage) £1 & 0 


Life Subscription ] i) 0 0 
Annual Subscription — Journal), in India...... 13 Rupees 8 Annas. 
Life Subscription ditto itto......00 160 ,, 

: 


TiI.—Mope or Management. 

Article 8. The Management of the Association shall be vested in 
x Council, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Thirty-three Or- 
dinary Members; Five to form a Quorum; and Eight to retire annually 
by Rotation, but eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting, 

Article 9, A President of the Association shall be appointed at the 
Annual Meeting; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject 
to the confirmation of the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 10, The Council shall appoint a Secretary, and such other 
Employés as may be necessary, and fix their Salaries and Emoluments. 

Article 11. The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 12. The Council shall meet on the First Wednesday in the 


nuLEs—( continued ), 


month; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members 
of the Council may at any time convene a Meeting by giving three 
days’ notice. . 

Article 18, The Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of not 
less than Five Members of the Association, three of whom shall form 
a Quorum.., ah 

Article 14, At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on the 
written requisition of Ten Members of the Association, tho Secretary 
shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association: ; 


Fororiors or THR OFricens. 

Article 15. The President, or, in his absence, any Vice-President, or 
in the absence thereof, any Member, shall preside at the Annual or 
Ordinary Mectings of the Association. 

Article 16. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Council, or, 
in their absence, any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Meetings of the Council. 


AnyvaL Meetixe. 

Article 17. The Annaal Meeting of the Association shall be held in 
the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for pro- 
moting the interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected 
with India, shall be held at such time and places as the Council may 
appoint. : ' 

Article 19, A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
be prepared, audited by one of the Members of the Council and one 
Member taken from the general body of the Members of the Socicty, 
and circulated with the Report of the Council to each Resident Member, 
ten days before the Annual Meeting. 


Locat Commrrres. ; 

Article 20, Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Council; and the co-opera- 
_ tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by the “ Kast 

India Association.” — 

" ; Byz-Laws. 


Article 21. The Council shall have power to make and alter -any 

Bye-laws for the Management of the Association. 
; +3 Axreration or Ruxes, 

Article 22, No addition to or alteration in these Rules shall be made, 
except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notice being 
given in the Circular convening the Meeting. 

JounNAL OF THE AssocrATION, x 
‘ Article 23, The Council may, in their discretion, publish, quarterly 
or otherwise, a Journal, containing a Report of the several General and 
other Meetings of the Association. Papers submitted for discussion 
shall be published én eatenso, or hot, as the Council may decide, , ; 
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EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


Instituted for the independent and disinterested advocacy und 
promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public interests 
and welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally. 








Inaugural Address 


By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Barr., G.O.6.1, D.C.L., 
ON ASSUMING THE PRESIDENCY OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


A meetine of the members and friends of the East India Association 
was held on Monday afternoon, March 18th, 1882, in Doughty Hall, at 
the rear of the Association's Chambers, 14, Bedford Row, for the pur- 
pose of hearing Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.8.1., give an inaugural 
uddress on accepting the office of President of tho Association. 

Sir Ricnanp Tempre occupied the chair, and amongst those 
present were the following: General Sir William Wyllie, G.O.B.; 
General T. A. Duke; Major-General G. Burn; Major-General R. 
W. Lowry, ©.B.; Major-General C. M. Shakespear; Colonel A. 
H. Campbell; Colonel Nassau Lees; Lieut.-Colonel H. L. Evans ; 
Lieut.-Colonel P. T. French; Captain W. P. Buckham, R.N.; 
Rey. James Johnston; Rev. James Long; Rev. G. Small; Rev. 
W. and Mrs. Wingate; Surgeon-General and Mrs. Balfour; Dr. 
Montague D. Makuna; Dr. Paton; Mr. A. Arathoon; Mr. C. W. 
Arathoon; Mr. C. N. Banerjee; Mr. George Bain; Mr. Arthur 
Barclay; Mr. George 8. Barnes; Mr. W. Baxter; Mr. C. Boulnois; 
Mirza Peer Buklish; Mrs. Cadell; Mr. A. H. Campbell; Mr. A. 
Davidson; Mir Dawar Ali; Mr. Francis Day; Dolatroo Surbhai 
Desai; Mr. W. CU. Galton; Mr. D. Ghose; Mr. P. Pirie Gordon; Mr. 
Robert Graham; Mr. James Hutton ; Mr. John Kelsall (M.0.8.); Mr. 
E. J. Khory; Mr. Roper Lethbridge, C.LE.; Mr. D. Lewsley; Mr. 
W. H. Lowry; Miss Manning; Mr. John H. Master; Mr. William 
McGuffin; Mrs. Metcalfe; Mr. F. G. Millington; Mr. W. C. Niblett ; 
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Mr. Alexander Rogers; Mr. 8. K. Sanjana; Mr. R. Sen; Mr. R. D. 
Sethna ; Mr. John Shaw (Madras); Mr. W. Shore-Smith; Mrs, Shore- 
Smith ; Mr. D. H. Small; Mx. R. B. Swinton; Mr. George Turnbull ; 
Syed Mohamed Habib Ullah; Mr. W. Martin Wood; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. F. Woodburn; Miss Wyllie ; Mr. W. Hamilton Burn, Acting 
Secretary. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (who, on rising, was greeted with 
applause) said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—It now devolves upon me, 
according to the notification, to deliver to you an inaugural address 
upon my assuming charge of the honourable office of President of the 
East India Association. When I was first asked to undertake this 
office I felt some diffidence and hesitation in doing so; first, because 
I am not sure whether all the members of the Association will concur 
with me in the views which I happen to entertain; but, as these 
views have been so often stated publicly, both orally and in writing, I 
presume you are the best judges of that when you asked me to become 
your President—(hear, hear)—and, secondly, I hesitated because I 
am not a permanent resident in London, and I very much doubt 
whether my many ayocations in the country will permit me to dis- 
charge adequately the duties of the office. But if I shall find these 
avocations carry me more and more away from London, as may be 
hereafter, I shall have, to try to find some better man to succeed 
me, In the meantimé I will do my best to discharge the duties 
adequately. (Hear, hear.) One reason which caused me to accept 
the office was that the East India Association has now existed for 
over fifteen years, during which period it has carried considerable 
weight in influencing public opinion in this country. It has won the 
support and confidence of the Natives of India; its representations 
have been listened to deferentially by some of the highest authorities ; 
and it has had many great men connected with it. I had the less 
hesitation in accepting the Presidency when I understood that my 
immediate predecessor was Sir Laurence Peel—a name honoured and 
respected by the whole of the Anglo-Indian community. And I also 
saw that connected with the Association there was a nobleman who 
has done so much for the cause of humanity all over the world—I 
mean the venerable Earl of Shaftesbury—(hear, hear)—so distin- 
guished a statesman as the Marquis of Salisbury—(hear, hear)—and 
three men so well known for everything that relates to the welfare of 
the people of India, as Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Charles Trevelyan, and 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, the last of whom I may call an Asiatic states- 
man. (Hear, hear.) It now devolves upon me to explain to you what,. 
according to my humble comprehension, are the duties, the purposes, 
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and the functions of this Association. Iam not sure, as I said just 
now, whether all my views will commend themselves at once to 
every lady and gentleman present; but, at all events, I deem it 
my duty to tell you what I think on several points, and I am sure 
you will kindly allow me the same freedom of expression which you 
would justly claim for yourselves. (Hear, hear.) . 

Well, then, in the first place, we should remember that our Asso- 
ciation consists, firstly, of Anglo-Indians who have retired from active 
life in India, either official or unofficial; and, secondly, of Natives of 
India who are resident in England, besides those many excellent 
members, European and Native, who reside in India. Then our 
duties seem to me to divide themselves into two main parts—viz., 
first, to enlighten and inform English opinion, as much as possible, 
upon all matters relating to India; secondly, to make, from time to 
time, to the India Office or the authorities in this country such repre- 
sentations as may seem desirable upon the current course of affairs. 
I do not think we shall ever do much good by making representations 
direct to the Government of India—indeed, I hardly see how the 
Government of India can accept such representations from anybody 
resident in this country ; but we may, from time to time, very properly 
address ourselves to the Secretary of State for India in Council— 
that is, to the India Office. To do this effectually—that is, firstly, to 
enlighten public opinion, and, secondly, to make suitable representa- 
tions to the India Office,—we must take care to post ourselves up to the 
latest aspect of Indian affairs. As a man recently returned from 
India, let me assure you that India is changing as fast as, and even 
faster, than any country in Europe; and although I have only left 
actual service two years, I feel myself dropping behind, so rapid is the 
current of Indian affairs. Then, gentlemen, we must get men of 
original and independent minds—men of suggestive thought, as well 
as large experience—to come here, and deliver addresses and lectures 
to us from time to time. But if we are to have men of such inde- 
pendent minds, they will be sure to hold strong and independent 
opinions, and they will be apt to have ideas directed, or focussed, as 
it were, on one particular point, and, therefore, in the lectures and 
addresses there will be various matters which will not command absolute 
assent. Therefore, I think, in the first place, we must be vigilant not to 
adopt entirely the theories, crotchets, and hobbies—if I may so express 
myself—which will be from time to time presented tous. Gentlemen, 
we desire to have the advantage of the hobbies; only we must not, we 
cannot, undertake to ride them ourselves. We desire also to hear the 
crotchets, as they may prove instructive and interesting; only we a 
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an Association, do not undertake to retail them as pure metal, with 
our own hall-mark—as I may express it—attached to them. It will be 
the duty of the President or the Chairman, whoever he may be, I 
apprehend, to take care that, while individual views are thus un- 
reservedly ventilated, several other members of the Association 
shall, if possible, advance conflicting arguments, and then it will fall 
to him to sum up, in order that something like a moderate and safe 
conclusion may be arrived at by the Association. (Hear, hear.) Then 
I am sure, gentlemen, in stating this point about crotchets or hobbies, 
Tam not evolving anything out of my inner consciousness, for I am 
impressed, on a perusal of the back records of the Association, by 
finding that strong and peculiar views haye been enunciated quite unre- 
seryedly and without any thought of what might be urged from other 
directions. Then, gentlemen, another thing to guard against is this: 
we have many accomplished and learned Native gentlemen in this Asso- 
ciation. With all deference to our Native fellow-subjects in this country, 
I must say that they occasionally make speeches in public which are 
really, as efforts of oratory or rhetoric, honowrable to them, but which 
nevertheless teem with exaggeration. The Native gentleman, speaking 
in England, is apt to state his case with a good deal of Hastern imagi- 
nation and Oriental imagery, which may elicit a passing cheer, but 
which ends in distorting the subject, so that, after all, we have, nota 
picture, but a caricature. Now, I would warn my Indian fellow- 
subjects that the English people are, above all things, plain-judging, 
accurate, and discriminating ; and although any exaggeration may, 
for the moment, evoke applause, nevertheless, in the end, it will pre- 
vent the speaker carrying the weight to-which his statements would 
otherwise entitle him. Another source of danger is the running into 
the extreme of what is now-a-days called pessimism. There is the 
other extreme—optimism—of course ; but, on the whole, optimism is a 
safer thing than pessimism, because pessimism is apt to make the 
people of England despair regarding the future of India, and begin to 
ask themselves, ‘‘ If the country is in such a wretched state, if agricul- 
“ ture is being carried on at a loss, and the people are too thick upon 
“ the land, and are gradually starving, what is the use of taking any in- 
“ terest in such a declining Empire ?" (Hear, hear.) If we countenanced 
such representations, our Association would soon lose moral weight 
upon public opinion, and we should be roughly contradicted by a refer- 
ence to the plainest facts of the day. Nevertheless we need not be 
thought to discourage any pessimist members who may honour us by 
addressing us, because no doubt they do some good in warning the 
Government and the public of the dangers which beset the paths of 
even the wariest of administrators, 
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Another thing to avoid is anything like the advocacy of personal 
and particular interests. I mention that because I have observed in 
one of the rules of the Association some indication of an intention to 
help Native gentlemen who may come to this country to agitate 
particular causes or claims of their own, in respect to agency. Of 
course, it is well if we can guard any Native Princes or gentlemen 
who may come into this country against falling into the hands 
of unscrupulous agents; but as regards agency by the Association, 
it is certain that once we enter upon that path, we shall be re- 
garded as an Association taking up particular claims, and shall rapidly 
lose influence over the public opinion of this country. (Hear, hear.) 
It is well that Nasive Princes and Chiefs should be members of this 
Association, and some are contributing generously towards our funds; 
nevertheless Native Princes should clearly understand that whatever 
they contribute to the Association is not for the sake of their class, or 
for the sake of any individual in it, or for the sake of any class, but 
fox the sake of the country at large and the people of India in the 
aggregate, (Hear, hear.) 

One more word of the dangers to which we are subject. I 
understand that some of the Native gentlemen who are resident 
in this country are apt to fall into some of the atheistic ways 
so current in the present age. Now, we may admit that there are 
many temptations to this path; nevertheless I hold that we should 
really, as Christians and as Englishmen, warn our Native fellow-subjects 
in this country that the English people will, in the mass, give no 
countenance to what passes for “free thought” or atheism in their 
Indian fellow-subjects.° They will not, indeed, ask the Natives to 
hecome Christians, as the adoption of Christianity must be the result 
of private conviction. They will even acknowledge thankfully the re- 
ligious sentiment which pervades many of the new sects among the 
Lindus which are rising into prominence—the Brahmos and others. 
They will sympathize with the moral, intellectual,and spiritual views and 
religious aspirations and difficulties of their Asiatic fellow-subjects ; but 
to anything like atheism they can never lend their countenance. (Hear, 
hear.) Our Native fellow-subjects may be certain that, despite all the 
alleged tendencies of the nineteenth century, there is as much religious 
earnestness now in England as in any preceding century, and in many 
important respects so much more than there ever has been,—enough 
to justify the assertion that in the main the English are a religious and 
God-fearing people. 

I hope I may be excused for having so unreservedly stated the 
dangers that I think beset an Association like this; and now I should 
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like, in the briefest and most rapid manner, to recapitulate some 
important matters to which our attention should be constantly directed, 
and upon which our gaze should ever be fixed. These subjects are, 
first, material, and, secondly, moral and social. 

Now, among the many objects of material importance to India, the 
first appears to me to be the application of British capital to the 
development of the resources of the country. This application of 
capital will be partly private and partly public (that is, expended some 
by individuals or corporations, and some by the Government), and it 
should be our endeavour to gather up the threads of all valuable 
information which may be interesting to the individual capitalist and 
to the moneyed classes who are likely to invest some of their aceumu- 
lated savings in the improvement of India. One great application of 
capital will be that on the part of the Government. The Government 
capital will-be utilized largely for purposes of irrigation; and 
we who have lived in India can never do wrong in keeping the 
claims of irrigation constantly before the public of England and the 
Government of India—(hear, hear)—and more particularly as experi- 
ence shows that this is a matter which the private capitalist cannot con- 
veniently compass. Several Irrigation Companies have tried, and have 
not succeeded; and thus the most important means to the material 
improvement of India, if attended to at all, must be taken in hand by 
the Government. Then as regards railways, we are assured that much 
has been done by the State and much more by those justly honoured 
and now historic Guaranteed Companies. This matter of railways 
offers a field to which private capital may be greatly attracted, provided 
only the branch railways which remain to bé made in the future 
shall be constructed in a cheap and economical style; indeed, what 
may be called temporary railways, which can be worked to the benefit 
of the country, and at the same time be sufficiently good to pay interest 
to the private capitalists who may invest in them. Then, gentlemen, 
another matter which we cannot too carnestly impress on the attention 
of all concerned is sanitation. This is a matter to be advocated from 
England through English opinion. There is no matter which more 
entirely concerns the physical welfare of the Indian people ; neverthe- 
less, there is no matter regarding which the Natives of India show so 
little thought and so little appreciation. That being the case, it 
becomes the more incumbent upon us, as civilized foreigners, to press 
this matter upon our Native fellow-subjects, and, secondly, upon public 
opinion, in the conviction that what England thinks to-day India 
will think to-morrow, or, at least, the day after. Another matter 
upon which opinion in India is as yet wninstructed, both amongst 
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Natives and Europeans, is the subject of forestry. I rejoice tha 
this most important matter—which nearly concerns the future 
climatic condition of India, which fully explains the sequence 
of droughts and famines, and the like—is being earnestly taken up by 
the Society of Arts in London, and by the Scottish Arboricultural 
Society of Edinburgh. Then, gentlemen, there is the closely related 
subject of the use of manure. The great desideratum for Indian agri- 
culture is manure. The soil is becoming exhausted, slowly and im- 
perceptibly perhaps, but still surely, owing to the non-application of 
manure for its proper purpose. What should be used as manure is 
largely used for fuel, because there is no wood-supply available; and 
the absence of a wood-supply arises from there being no adequate 
system of forestry ; and that, again, is ascribable to the want of educa- 
tion of public opinion in this most essential matter. Nevertheless the 
Association will be glad to hear that great improvements have been 
made of late years by the Indian Government in this respect, and we 
have what may be fairly claimed as the greatest forest department in 
the world; but it is small compared with the wants of the country. 
Then, as regards the land, there are two or three points to 
which I think we should diligently attend. First, there is the ex- 
tension of tenant-right,. The riglits of landlords, great and small, the 
status of peasant proprietors, and the occupancy cultivators and sub- 
proprietors, are, on the whole, well arranged throughout India; but 
there still remains much to be done regarding a class which numbers 
many millions—the ordinary cultivators and tenants-at-will. Here, I 
say, much remains to be done; and I earnestly hope that the advocacy 
of this Association will never be wanting towards that end. Another 
matter nearly concerning the welfare of the great peasant proprietary, 
who form the very backbone of the country and people, is a reform in 
the law of debtor and creditor. It is the peasant indebtedness which, 
in spite of our good administration and the improvements in property 
in land, is one of the curses of the country; and although I think 
most highly of our enlightened legislation, as a rule, and regard 
it as pregnant with blessings to the people, it is very defective in this 
respect. Another matter regarding which this Association might ex - 
ercise an influence for good, is emigration. There is no doubt that, 
although India can well sustain all the 250,000,000 of people who 
stand upon its surface, although she has much waste land available, 
there are, notwithstanding, many districts which are utterly over- 
populated, and in which the population greatly increases every 
decade. These districts may well send forth hundreds of thou- 
sands to create new Indias in the Tropics, or to colonize in 
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Madagascar, the West Indies, or South America. Well now, 
this is a matter in which this Association may exercise a bene- 
ficial influence. We may constantly obtain information regard- 
ing the condition of those classes who may be prepared to send forth 
labourers; that information we may constantly communicate to those 
classes in this country who are interested in our colonies. All those 
colonies which I have mentioned, and several others, have representa- 
tives in this country—representatives who are always inquiring about 

the supply of cheap labour from India. Let us keep them thoroughly 
informed on that point. 

Then, again, from time to time, it may be well for us to say 

something about opium. That is a matter upon which there is a 
great divergency of opinion. I, for one, wholly differ from those 
‘benevolent and excellent people who are raising an agitation on 
the subject in this country; and, as an experienced man, haying 
observed the use and abuse of the drug, and knowing what really 
are the habits of the Asiatic populations, whether Indian or Ohi- 
nese, I am prepared to justify our presont position. One large 
item of revenue enjoyed by India is from opium, and it is quite as 
legitimate a revenue as that which the English Government derive 
from the excise or customs on wines and spirits, (Hear, hear.) 
If, then, we believe that opium in moderation is no more harmful 
to the Chinese than wine and beor are to the English people ; if we 
believe that the taxation levied by the Indian Government on opium, 
instead of encouraging consumption, rather checks it by making the 
drug dear; if we believe that nothing but harm can come to tho 
Chinese themselves from tho destruction of that revenue—which 
revenue really renders the drug expensive,—then, I say, it is our 
duty to lend our weight and our support to the authorities, and to 
make such representations as shall bring conviction to the minds of 
those sensible classes in England who are ready to be convinced when 
good reason is given them. (Applause.) 

Trusting that you will excuse my running so rapidly over the subjects, 
I will at once turn to the second division of my theme—viz., the moral 
and social improvements in which our advocacy may be beneficial to 
the people of India. The first of these, of course, is education ; and 
education is, of all others, the most legitimate subject for our delibera- 
tions. You hear a great deal about high education rersus low educa- 
tion ; and there are many people who will speak disparagingly before 
the English public regarding the results of high education in India, 
“Let me assure you, as one who has but recently returned from that 
gountry, tat the high education afforded mainly by the Government 
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and partly by private institutions, chiefly missionary, has been fraught 
with great blessings to the upper and middle classes of the people of 
India. It is not alone that their intellects have been improved, but their 
moral tone has been raised, and they have become trustworthy gentle- 
men. In fact, the improvement, the mental and moral elevation, which 
has resulted is greater than I ever expected to live to see. That being 
the case, we should not countenance those who would disparage that 
high education merely because it is wished to advocate primary educa- 
tion. People in this, as in other things, look at only one side; they 
perceive the benefits of primary education, and get all their mental 
rays concentrated upon it, and so they see no benefit from high 
education. High education is, as I have said, carried on mainly by 
the Government, but partly by private agencies. Some people think 
that the private agencies, which chiefly consist of missionary institu- 
tions, could be left to undertake all that is mecessary in respect 
of high education. Now, having been myself an earnest advocate of 
Missions, and being necessarily very well acquainted with all the 
operations of the great Missionary Societies in India, I venture to 
affirm that the Missionary Socicties have done already their utmost 
in respect of high education, and have not the means to do more than 
they are doing in this respect. If high education were left to them 
alone, they would not prove equal to the task; and, therefore, if 
high education is to be adequately afforded, the Indian Government must 
do a great deal. It may be that the Government operations could be 
improved ; it may be that their assistance is more needed in the 
interior of the country than in the Presidency towns. In the 
interior of the country you find very few men well educated ; 
and the only chance of increasing the number of the colleges 
in the interior of the country is by the intervention of the 
Government. It is most important that Government should not 
compete injuriously with private institutions; and Government does 
not do so. On the contrary, the fees of the Government colleges are 
higher than those of the missionary colleges, and quite as high as the 
people can afford to pay. Throughout India the rule has been that 
Government sliall give one-half, and the people one-half; and that 
rule, on the whole, is carried out from the top to the bottom of our 
educational system. You will find that those who receive a high 
education pay half of the cost. We should be glad if they could be 
made to pay more; but if you make high education too expensive in 
India, you will restrict it to the well-to-do and the rich, and that, I am 
sure, no Indian philanthropist would wish to do. We desire to raise 
np any Natives of talent to whatever class they belong, and it would 
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be hopeless for such men—youths of genius and of high moral qualifi- 
cations—to get superior education if they have the misfortune to be born 
of poor parents ; and, therefore, if the fees must be kept high, we 
must agitate for a large number of scholarships to be constantly 
offered by the Government for competition by the best youths 
throughout the whole Empire of India, with the effect that the youth 
who wins a scholarship gets his education almost gratuitously, and 
that, in order to win this, he must have capacity and character above 
his compeers. So much, then, for high education. Now, as regards 
primary education, no doubt that is the crying want of India; for 
although, recollect, you have as large a number as 2,000,000 of- 
students in your schools, which may sound very fine, after all it is a 
very small number relatively to the number of people in India. 
What are 2,000,000 among 250,000,000? You have 8,000,000 of 
children at school in Great -Britain, where the population is 
not one-ninth as large as in India; so that there is a great 
distinction between the development of education in England and in 
India. Primary education is the cru« of Indian administration ; you 
will find it a most difficult problem that awaits solution. I fear very 
much that before long we shall have to come to compulsion. (Hear, 
hear.) It has been accepted by every great nation of Europe, and 
now is at work in a milder form among the English people. And 
though I do not recommend that compulsion should be attempted 
universally in India, I do not forget that the students—boys—come 
chiefly from the artisan class, and very little from the agricultural 
class, and it is the agricultural class which is most important, and 
which most needs education, 1 am sure, then, there are many sec- 
tions of the agricultural class to whom a certain sort of compulsion 
might be applied, if the Government had the moral courage to do so. 
(Hear, hear.) It is by an Association such as ours investigating these 
matters, and making due representations to the public and to the 
Government, that an effect will be produced on the Legislature, and 
something will be done to compel the proprictary classes, at least, 
in India to educate their sons. Only by such means will educa- 
tion be made effective. Much, too, must be done towards the 
encouragement of vernacular literature. I suppose that one 
of the most important problems we had to solve in India was 
that we found no vernacular literature worth mentioning. But 
within fifty years we have created a vernacular literature, which, 
though it may not be fully understood by ourselves, has been 
pronounced by scholars in France and Germany to be among the 
greatest of the many glories of England in the East; though much 
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remains to be done before all the 60,000 schools which exist in 
India are properly supplied with class-books. This is a matter upon 
which we may not only offer information, but great encouragement, 
to many persons in this country who may be disposed to assist the 
Natives of India in the direction of improving their vernacular 
literature; and though the Society for Promoting Christian Verna- 
cular Education has, no doubt, a religious object, with which we 
shall sympathize, but which we cannot directly promote, it still must 
be conceded that that Society is doing yeoman’s work in the ex- 
_ tension of the vernacular literature of India. (Hear, hear.) 

Well, gentlemen, before I quit the subject of education (and I hope 
I am not fatiguing you by this exposition), I must remind you that the 
best opinions now concur in this,—that hitherto our education has been 
too exclusively literary and philosophic, and not sufficiently practical 
and scientific. We are doing much in one or two great branches of 
applied science—in medicine and in civil engineering—but there are 
still important fields in which much remains to be done, especially 
in those sciences—like chemistry, botany, mineralogy, geology, and 
physical geography—which have an obvious practical value. Above 
all, there is agriculture. I suppose there is no matter so 
important for the future welfare of India as the diffusion of agri- 
cultural education; and if we are to apply anything like compul- 
sion upon the agricultural classes, in respect to having their 
children educated, we must take care that the primary instruc- 
tion shall be of a practical character; and if so, above all 
things, it must be agricultural. Nothing would exert so powerful 
an effect as a reason for our having to take any stringent or com- 
pulsory measures as the certainty that agriculture was the first and 
foremost subject of the national education. 

Further, we may do much as regards rendering the industrial 
arts of India popular, and respected by our fellow-countrymen in 
England. There was a danger at one time lest, while exhibiting 
to the Native mind the fruits of European art and culture, we 
should choke and stifle their own. That danger, however, has 
been overpassed, and now the real merits of Indian art are be- 
ginning to be appreciated in this éountry; and it is even recognized 
that, despite all the advantages which our Western civilization has 
given us, we are really, as artists, not equal, nationally, to the 
Indians, the Chinese, or the Japanese; setting aside, of course, the 
individual artists of genius who may be among us. But still, this 
is a field in which the Hast India Association may still do much to 
gradually enlighten our English fellow-countrymen respecting the 
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Native artistic tendencies hereditarily transmitted among them from 
generation to generation, and respecting the many beautiful fabrics 
of India. This fact reminds me of a matter of trade and duties, 
which, perhaps, I ought to have mentioned before. It is this: wa 
must all have hailed with satisfaction the recent announcement from 
India that all duties have been remitted by the Government upon 
articles imported: from England. That is a reformation which I 
myself have long advocated, and I am delighted to see it ac. 
complished. But we may well begin to ask for somo reciprocity 
in this matter—(hear, hear)—for there are many articles coming 
from India to Ingland upon which very considerable duties aro 
levied. One of these—the duty on silver plate—was discussed at 
a recent meeting of the Association; and there are others, such as 
the duties on tea, coffee, and the like. The encouragement of a 
reasonable agitation for the removal of these hindrances to Indian 
trade with this country would really be a most useful work on 
the part of the Association. 
Reverting now to the subject of education, before I finally leave 
_it, I should like to remind you that whatever progress we have 
made as regards the instruction of boys and men, the progress is 
extremely small as regards women and girls. (Hear, hear.). But 
while I am not very sanguine of our making much additional and 
further progress with men and boys withont compulsion, yet I am 
yery sanguine of great voluntary progress among the girls and 
women of India. That is one of the things in which I believe 
we shall see a great change in the next generation; and English 
ladies may exercise a graceful and beneficial influence in that 
direction. This is a matter in which the first spring and impulse 
must be given from England, and among the many important needs 
of India, none is more important than this. (Hear, hear.) It is 
quite within the power of the ladies of England to exercise a direct 
and powerful influence in the education of their Indian sisters; and 
if we, as an Association, constantly urge the claims of this subject 
upon the attention of the many benevolent and highly educated ladies 
in England who are willing and anxious to do some good and prove 
a benefit to humanity, we shall have an increasing number of ladies 
going out to India to carry the influences of education into the homes 
of Indian ladies—places where the ordinary schoolmistress and, still 
less, the schoolmaster can hardly ever reach. 
Gentlemen, in connection with education, there is still a subject 
of great importance. Although I suppose religion is a matter in which 
we can undertake no direct interposition, nevertheless, I can assure 
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you that although Christian Missions are distinctly religious, and 
have avowedly a Christian character, they are, on the whole, tho- 
roughly popular with the Natives of India; and this seems to teach 
us that the more we advocate the claims of our own religion, the 
more we show ourselves determined to abide by its dictates, the more 
we are respected as a nation by the millions of people whom Provi- 
dence has committed to our charge. While religious matters, how- 
ever, are beyond our province as an Association,-yet the social, 
moral, and political effects of the Missions have great claims on your 
advocacy. : 

There are still one or two social points with which I must con- 
clude my address. First of all, there is the subject of statistics. 
No doubt we are in possession of Indian statistics, but they are 
not systematized. They are in vast detail, indeed, but in the mass; 
they are not fully collated; though even in regard to collation much 
progress has recently been made. That is a subject with which 
an Agsociation like this could well deal, and with the result of finding 
countless matters in regard to which statistical information is re- 
quired by the public. Information of a valuable character no doubt 
exists in the labyrinthine pigeon-holes of the offices of India, but it 
is not arranged as it might be, or put in the form which would 
render it useful. This is a matter towards which ow attention 
should be directed. 

Another thing is the improvement of the arrangements for the 
admission of Natives into the Covenanted Civil Service; and this 
is a matter which will have the sympathy of members of the Asso- 
ciation. It has been too much accepted as an axiom in India 
that the Natives, when highly educated, are fitted for the judicial 
service, but not for the administrative, or the highest branches of 
administration. Our object should be to render the Natives fit 
to be administrators; and we shall not, in my opinion, have done 
our duty until we make them so fit. We lave already turned out 
completely educated Natives in some branches of natural philo- 
sophy and of law. Especially in law have we succeeded: we 
have made them effective advocates, and upright, discriminating 
judges. We have remaining the duty of rendering them able magis- 
trates and first-rate collectors; and, I repeat, we shall not have done 
our duty by them until we have made them administrators. (Hear, 
hear.) Thisis a point on which our rule compares unfavourably with 
Native rule. Native rule elicited the administrative genius which exists 
among the Natives, and we may hope so to arrange our education as 
to produce similar results and train up Native statesmen. Another 
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thing is to encourage, as much as possible, the assignment ot 
honorary public offices to Native gentlemen. The idea of a 
benevolent despotism—that everything shall be done for the people, 
and nothing by the people—is not the object of such a government 
as ours. Everything, indeed, should be done for the people, but 
we should induce the people to do as much as possible for themselves, 
and make them feel their responsibility for it. And that can best 
be effected by constantly inducing Natives of character to undertake 
honorary offices—to serve as honorary magistrates, judges of Con- 
ciliation Courts, as jurymen, and the like ; to sit on school and road 
committees, and be Municipal Commissioners. The more we do 
in that direction the more we shall be carrying out the true 
principles of moral education, which not only seeks to discipline 
the intellect, but also forms the character. Above all things in respect 
to honorary offices, we should encourage what may be called the 
principle of the elective franchise, and provide that candidates be 
elected by the vote of their countrymen. That principle has long 
obtained in the Municipality of Bombay; and, seeing that, some 
years ago I determined to carry it out in Calcutta. There was 
much opposition at the time, but the elective system has triumphed, 
the object being to make the educated Bengalees of the middle 
classes take an interest in the affairs of the capital city, and elect 
men of character and independence to fill the honourable office of 
Municipal Commissioner. And the more we carry out that principle 
in every part of the country the better it will be for us and for 
India, I rejoice to observe it stated that the Government of India, 
in connection with the development of provincial finance, will 
encourage the Local Governments to associate with themselves, in 
the work of local financial administration, Native gentlemen elected 
by ‘the voice of their fellow-countrymen. It would be, I believe, 
a most desirable thing for men to be elected in the same way to 
seats in the Legislative Councils, instead of being appointed as they 
are now. The difficulty would be to find constituencies, but this 
might be arranged. Men thus elected would have a greater interest in 
their work, and they would speak with greater weight in the Councils. 
There could be no danger in this, because it does not follow that 
you need give any majority to them. Government may still retain, 
as now—and it must do so for a long time to come—an absolute 
majority in the Legislature for its own officers; but there is no rea- 
son why there should not be an influential minority composed of 
Native gentlemen of first-rate character and status, elected by their 
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I must conclude now by mentioning just two things which we 
should avoid. I have mentioned the main points in the material, 
moral, and social condition of India in which we may usefully 
employ our influence; but we ought, I submit, to forbear from 
entering upon the wide controversy with reference to the currency, 
which will infallibly lead us into the mazes of Bi-metallism, from 
which we shall not easily escape. The talent of all the experts 
in Europe is exercising itself in this matter, and nothing is wanted 
from us to add to the already too abundant literature on the subject. 
Then—although the subject is of great interest and importance—I 
am afraid we must avoid Central Asian politics. I observe there 
have been papers read on this subject, and I do not disparage its 
importance and its interest to India,~—indeed, I believe it much more 
important to the welfare of India than is commonly supposed; but, 
unfortunately, it has been thoroughly mixed up with party spirit in this 
country, and there would be great difficulty in getting the matter 
discussed with impartiality. Therefore, I would recommend that the 
subjéct be kept out of our discussions; for, let me remind you, nothing 
is so dangerous to the welfare of India as that our dealings with our 
Indian fellow-subjects should become matters of party strife in this 
country. (Applause.) Formerly, these matters were quite free from 
such strife; but I have observed within the last ten years a great and 
regretable deterioration in that respect—so much so, indeed, that it is 
difficult to find important Indian matters which have not become 
more or less tinged with the kaleidoscope of party. I hope the - 
Association will keep its non-political character, and continue to 
advise the Natives of India not to allow their affairs to be mixed up 
with either of the contending parties in English politics; for if they 
espouse one party, they are apt to be discredited with the party they 
do not espouse. They should remember, amid the ebbing and flowing, 
the surging and falling, of the tide of English opinion, that their object 
should be, if I may say so, to keep well with both parties, and let it 
be thoroughly understood, whatever party is in power, that party 
should be doing its utmost, as it has hitherto done, for the genera! 
welfare of the Indian people. (Hear, hear.) 

Lastly, there is one duty we should constantly perform; that 
is, to hold out the hand of fellowship to every Native gentleman 
who visits this country. There are already some clubs and institutes 
which offer them a home: it should be our pride and our duty to offer 
them information, and to place at their disposal the results of our know- 
ledge ; for such knowledge must be regarded in connection with the 
best interests of India. We should strive, by these and other means, 
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to create a favourable impression on the minds of our Indian fellow- 
subjects who visit our shores, by making their associations with England 
happy, so that they may carry back with them to India pleasing recollec- 
tions of English people and things. We shall thus produce impressions 
which will be favourable to us as a nation, and tend to render us 
popular in our Eastern Empire. (Hear, hear.) Iamsure that those of 
us who have spent many of their best days in that country still look 
back to it with the fondest recollections; and though, while we were 
in the country, we saw the faults as well as the merits of our Native 
fellow-subjects, now that we have left the country, the memory of the 
faults has faded, while the remembrance of the merits and the virtues 
becomes brighter and stronger. Feeling this, let us try to carry out 
to the fullest and most legitimate conclusion all those measures which 
have been advocated by ow predecessors in this Association, and 
which have, during the course of fifteen years, done so much good. 
Let us look back on the fifteen years that have passed, and promise 
ourselves that the next fifteen years shall be at least as fruitful of 
results, so far as the operations of the East India Association ‘may 
extend, : 


Sir Richard Temple was warmly applauded at the conclusion 
of his lengthened address. 


Mr. P. M. TAIT said he had been called upon quite unexpectedly 
to move, ‘‘ That the Council and members of this Association beg to 
“yecord their best thanks to Sir Richard Temple for accepting the 
** Presidentship of the Association.” He need not say that he had 
sincere pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to Sir Richard, especially 
after the very able address which they had just heard. In the case of 
an inaugural address, it was not usual to debate the topics introduced, 
and, therefore, he would confine his remarks to the speaker rather 
than to what he said. He might remind the meeting that Sir Richard 
Templo was educated at Haileybury, and landed at Calcutta, in 1847, 
as a covenanted member of the Civil Service of India. He had 
served under Lord Hardinge, who was then Governor-General, and 
under every Governor-General since that time, up to and including 
Lord Lytton. He bad also filled many high posts in connection with 
the administration of our Empire in India, having at last risen to be 
Governor of Bombay. India was known as the nursery of statesmen 
and soldiers, and the President of the Society had that day indicated 
that it was also a school for orators. To speak for about eighty 
minutes without notes, touching on so many difficult, social, and 
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economic problems, was in itself no slight achievement. Sir Richard 
Temple was well known as the author of several important works in 
connection with India. The latest, published by John Murray, is 
entitled “Men and Events of My Time in India,” and is well worthy 
of perusal by all interested in the administration of that great 
dependency. The concluding chapters of the book were highly in- 
teresting and most important. He there takes, as*it were, a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole conditions of the case in India, and in answering 
the ‘question, ‘Is British rule safe in India; is it substantially safe, 
“and based on the foundation of permanent stability ?” he arrives at 
the very satisfactory conclusion that ‘British rule has within the 
“‘ country and among the people a clear balance in its favour. By its 
just administration, and by its right arm, it renders this balance 
“ quite overwhelming. It is, therefore, substantially safe; it is, in- 
“ deed, grandly secure at the present time.” If he was not mistaken, 
Sir Richard was for some years Finance Minister in India, and must, 
therefore, take exceptional interost in Major Baring's Budget, the 
heads of which are telegraphed from India and appeared in the Times 
of that day. Major Baring’s Budget seems to have been accepted 
and passed by the Council without a division. Its most important 
characteristic is said to be that it is a “ Charter of Free Trade for 
“ India,” but, as has been pointed out, we still levy duties on their pro- 
duce—on Indian tea, for example! There can be little doubt that 
capital on a more extensive scale is now about to be directed to that 
country, to take its chance, without any State guarantee. Whatever 
grows will grow there; and it is simply incredible that while we have 
here Consols at a price above par, while we have lent some hundreds 
of millions sterling to bankrupt and defaulting foreign States, the 
great and rich dependency of India has been comparatively overlooked 
by private capitalists. There can be little doubt that we are now 
entering upon a new era, and that British capital and enterprise is 
about to be more largely employed in the development of our great 
Eastern dependency. In conclusion, Mr. Tait said that after the 
statesmanlike and picturesque address to which they had all listened, 
they would cordially congratulate themselves, as members of the 
Association, on having secured the services of so talented, practical, 
and earnest a man as Sir Richard Temple for their President. (Hear, 


hear.) 


- Lieut.-Colonel P. T. FRENCH cordially Seconded the motion. 
Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD joined in congratulating the East India 
‘ ¥ 
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Association on the accession of Sir Richard Temple as their President. 
"In his yery practical and suggestive address he had lectured them well 
as to what they must avoid, and, doubtless, by-and-by he would go 
‘further, and tell them more in detail what they ought todo. He (Mr, 
Wood) confessed he was under a misapprehension—no doubt his own 
fault—as to the theme Sir Richard would dilate upon. He had rather 
expected their new President would speak of the same subject that he 
treated so ably the other day at Leeds—viz., ‘The Value of India to 
“England.” However, Sir Richard would probably do this before the 
season is over; and he might, by anticipation, say that exposition of 
that topic was very much needed. The occasion which had caused 
their assembly to-day would remind many of that in May, 1867, 
when Lord Lyveden, the first President of the Association, accepted 
the office and gave a short address. He was followed by a Native 
gentleman, to whom the East India Association were under great 
obligations, and whose name was never mentioned there without 
much respect—Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Dadabhai 
dilated upon England's duty to India, and most of what he said is as 
apposite now as it was in 1867. He showed how enormous were the 
profits and advantages which, by one means or other, England has 
derived from her possession of India, and, pointing the same moral 
as Sir Richard Temple, he impressed on the people of England that 
it was alike their duty and their interest to do all that is possible to 
accelerate the progress of India and the increased prosperity of its people. 
The statistics appended to that paper by Mr. Dadabhai—though since 
amplified by that gentleman himself, by Mr. Knight, and others—are 
still very valuable. One word might be suffered, in some sort of 
apology of certain episodes in the past history of the East India 
Association. Sir Richard Temple had hinted—and, doubtless, with 
some truth—that the Association had allowed some scope to hobby- 
riders. and crotchetecrs; but when this had happened, the reports 
showed that any evil which might have arisen was reduced to a 
minimum by the fair, ample, and searching discussions which, accord- 
ing to the rule and method of the Association, followed the reading of 
all papers. One-sided views, therefore, did not gain acceptance; they 
were made to appear in their proper proportion. Hence he would 
venture to say that it was scarcely possible to find, anywhere out of 
official records, so thorough and searching an exposition of many 
leading topics connected with Indian administration and affairs as can 
be found in the Journal of the East India Association, (Hear, hear.) 
He trusted, therefore, that, under the impulse given by their new 
President, the future issue of the Journal would even excel the past 
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series in variety and value. In this connection, he desired to mention 
that the Council had just received a letter from the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association, remitting 
the sum of 8,000 rupees to the Parent Association, in which they 
state that they did so with the specific object of having the Journal 
issued regularly, with greater frequency. They urged that three or 
four numbers should be issued every year. This showed that the 
East India Association has an echo in India, and that its efforts are 
appreciated. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. E. J. KHORY expressed himself highly gratified at the able 
and comprehensive address of the President. His opinions on Indian 
matters were to be highly regarded because of his distinguished career, 
and especially on account of his exertions for the benefit of the peaple 
of India at the time of emergency. At that critical time, the hour of 
danger, he (Sir Richard Temple) was on the spot to assist, even as the 
fire-engine on the spot to extinguish fire. Indeed, he (the speaker) 
might be pardoned for indulging in the remark, “ Speak of the angel, 
“and he is there.” Sir Richard Temple was highly appreciated in India, 
and the Northbrook Club, which had among its members many distin. 
guished Anglo-Indians, had elected Sir Richard Temple as its Presi- 
dent. Ifhe (Mr. Khory) were to hear now or hereafter that there is a 
movement on foot in India with the expressed object of bringing to- 
gether the rulers and the ruled in friendly intercourse and social réla- 
. tion, and if he were informed that Sir R. Temple is the originator of 
such movement, he would not be at all surprised. Finally, Mr. Khory 
repeated his expression of admiration for the President, who was de- 
voting his powerful body and equally-powerful mind to the benefit of 
the people of India, and added that the address they had just listened 
to was evidence of the facility of Sir Richard's mind, such as suggested 
to him (Mr. Khory) the words, ‘‘ Coming events cast their shadows 
‘* before.” 


MIRZA PEER BUKHSH, while thanking Sir Richard Temple for 
his able review of the circumstances of India and the work of the 
East India Association, passed on to excuse the tone of apparent 
exaggeration in Native speakers to which the President had referred, 
and was criticising adversely the policy of Major Baring’s Budget, 
when 


Mr, P. M. TAIT referred to his previous suggestion that the oeca- 


sion was not one for a general debate ; and thereupon 
PQ 
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| MIRZA PEER BUKHSH said he would reserve his remarks for a 
future occasion, as the hour was late, and he was anxious not to tres- 
pass, 


The motion was then put, and carried by acclamation, 


In responding, Six RICHARD TEMPLE expressed his thanks 
for the very cordial manner in which the resolution had been adopted. 
Incidentally, he might be allowed to assure the honourable member 
who had just sat down (Mirza Peer Bakhsh) that they would be at all 
times glad to hear the Natives of India express their views without 
reserve, but the main factor of the moment was the question of time. 
For this he feared he was chiefly to blame, since he had, with his 
inaugural address, occupied so long a time of the sitting—longer than 
- he had intended. But, as it was, time was valuable in the City of 
London in this busy season, and other engagements must be kept by 
gentlemen in attendance; and hence the interesting and valuable 
observations of the preceding speakers were curtailed. With regard 
to what fell from his friend Mr. Martin Wood with regard to the 
assumption that his opening address would be upon the “ Value of 
India to England,” he might say that he understood that he would be 
addressing a body of experts who were already thoroughly acquainted 
with that fact. (Hear, hear.) Of course, he knew that it was one of 
the subjects upon which this Association should endeavour to enlighten 
public opinion in this country, but it did not oconr to him as an ap- 
propriate topic for an inaugural address to the members. (Hear, 
hear.) He might add that, whether as President or in any other capa- 
city, he should lose no opportunity—as he had not lost any—of impress- 
ing on the people of this country the value of India to them. He had 
already done so on many platforms in the country, and before varied 
audiences—more particularly large assemblies of British electors— 
and, as he hoped, with a moderate degree of success. (Hear, hear,) 


The sitting then terminated, 


By Whom is India Governed ? 
PAPER BY JOHN DAOCOSTA, Esg., 


READ AT A MEETING HELD IN DOUGHTY HALL, 14, BEDFORD ROW, W.©., 
ON THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 23np, 1882. 


Mr. Autperman FOWLER, M.P., 1x ree Czar. 


A mentixe of the members of the East India Association, and others 
interested in the affairs of India, was held in Doughty Hall, in the 
rear of the Association's Chambers, 14, Bedford Row, W.C., on 
Thursday afternoon, March 23rd, 1882; the subject for consideration 
being an address delivered by John Dacosta, Esq., on ‘“ By Whom is 
‘* India Governed ?”’ 


Mr. Alderman Fowzer, M.P., occupied the chair, and amongst 
those present were the following: Sir George Yule, C.B., K.C.8.1,; 
Mr. George Palmer, M.P.; Major-General G. Burn; Major-General 
Lowry, 0.B.; Major-General J. Puckle; Lient.-Colonel H. L. Evans; 
Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Huxham ; Lient.-Colonel T, N. Young; Mr. J. R. 
Bullen-Smith, C.L.E.; Surgeon-General and Mrs. Balfour; Dr. Culli- 
more; Surgeon-General and Mrs. Gordon; Deputy Surgeon-General 
Hollingsworth ; Dr. Montague; D. Makuna; Mr. R. H. Abbott, O.E.; 
Mr. A. Arathoon; Mx. C. W. Arathoon; Mr. George Bain; Mr. 
Robert Bain; Mr. C. N. Banerjee; Mirza Peer Bukhsh; Mr. H. W. 
Freeland; Mr. P. Pirie Gordon; Mr. 8. M. Israil; Ma. John Kelsall 
(M.0.8.); Mr. E. J. Khory; Mr. 0. C. Mullick ; Mr. Alexander Rogers ; 
Mr. T. Ryan; Mr. 8. K. Sanjini; Mr. John Shaw (Madras); Mr. 
Smollett; Mr. 8. M. Habib Ullah; Mr. W. Wedlake ; Mr. W. Martin 
Wood; My. W. Hamilton Burn, Acting Secretary. 


In opening the proceedings, the CHAIRMAN said his first duty 
was to call upon Mr. Jolin Dacosta to read what he happened to know 
was a very interesting paper, because he had been afforded an oppor- 
tunity of a previous perusal of it. 


Mr. JOHN DACOSTA said the title of the paper which he was 
about to submit to the Association was suggested by the perplexity 
which he felt, in common with many others, upon observing on certain 
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occasions a remarkable divergence between the action pursued by 
the Indian Government and the views enunciated on the same subject 
by the Secretary of State for India. He would therefore state, as the 
title did not indicate the full purpose of the paper, that his object has 
been to show certain evil effects which have sprung from weak points in 
the system of government adopted on the extinction of the East India 
Company, and to suggest in what direction a remedy might be found 
for the same. The speaker then read the following paper :— 


The system of administration under which India is governed has not 
been materially modified since its adoption in 1858-61; nor has any 
inquiry been instituted to ascertain how far the machinery then 
established has served its intended purposes. That the results of 
the system have in some respects been very unsatisfactory, became 
apparent some ten years ago, when the curtain which concealed 
its defects and their deleterious action on the country was sud- 
denly cast aside by the publication of Lord Mayo's able State 


paper, in which that highly distinguished and unfortunate Viceroy 


declared: ‘‘ A feeling of discontent and dissatisfaction exists among 
‘every class on account of the increase of taxation that has been 
“ going on; and the continuation of that feeling is a political danger, 
“ the magnitude of which can hardly be over-estimated.” 

Several Parliamentary Committees have since inquired. into 
particular branches of the administration—into the finances and 
the department of public works—and their reports have tended to 
show that the mismanagement disclosed in the evidence they 
had collected could not be charged to individual action, but was 
the result of the existing system of government. It has thus become 
manifest that an inquiry into the working of that system must be 


made before any effectual remedy can be devised for the serious 


evils that have continued to depress our great dependency. 

The system is based on two Acts of Parliament. Act 106 of 1858 
vested in the Secretary of State all the powers which had previously 
been exercised by the East India Company and the Board of Control, 
with the proviso that, except on urgent occasions or in special cases 


requiring great secrecy, he shall consult the Council of India before. 
passing any order, and be guided by its opinion in every case involving, 
the expenditure of Indian revenue. Act 67 of 1861, constituting the. 


Executive and Legislative Councils in India, maintained over them 
the control of the Secretary of State, giving him, as regards the latter 


Council, the power, in consultation with the Council of India, to dis- 
allow any law passed by the Indian Legislature. These Acts embody. 
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the theory of our rule, but in practice an apparent compliance only 
has been maintained with their letter, while a departure from their 
spirit has to some extent neutralized the safeguards devised in them 
“7 securing good government, economy, and duly considered legis’ 
ation. : 

The history of the last fifteen years records instances of Indian Secre * 
taries of State having, under a literal interpretation of the Acts, omitted. 
to consult the Council of India in cases where, by the spirit of those 
Acts, they were bound to consult it; supported the Governor-General 
in overruling his Council in ordinary matters, under a clause intended’ 
only for extraordinary cases of urgency; and, by directing definite’ 
pieces of legislation to be enacted by the Legislative Council, irre-’ 
spective of the opinion entertained by that Council, deprived the 
Indian Legislature of its essential and most valuable attribute as a 
deliberative body. The Duke of Argyll’s action in 1878, in sending, 
under the urgency clause, an .order respecting a retirement scheme, 
and Lord Salisbury’s action in the more recent matter of abolishing ~ 
the duty on Manchester cottons, are cases in point, (See Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 248 and 286 of 1879.) 

Such action has generally been taken either under pressure from‘ 
Parliament or in furtherance of some Imperial policy pursued by the 
Cabinet to which the Indian Secretary belonged ; and here it might 
perhaps not unreasonably be asked, how far a Secretary of State can 
be expected to risk the safety of his Cabinet, or even to disregard its 
political .aims, in the defence of Indian interests for which he is 
accountable only to Parliament—that is, to the very authority by 
whom their sacrifice is required or sanctioned. In the answer: to 
that question, however, lie the fate of our greatest dependency and ° 
the solution of problems touching the happiness of 200,000,000 of our" 
fellow-subjects. i 

Action on the part of Secretaries of State, such as has been 
mentioned, led to protests of which the public seldom heard, and to 
the resignation of officials who declined to become instrumental in 
the execution of measures which they considered illegal and injurious, ° 
Other officials, however, were soon found willing to perform and 
defend the action desired by the Secretary of State ; and the influence 
which they acquired by their services at these critical conjunctures 
appears often to have determined the Secretary of State’s decisions in 
other matters, without, at the same time, entailing on those who 
exercised such influence the official responsibility which alone could 
have justified it; and thus has the actual control of the Indian - 
administration been exercised by irresponsible advisers in super- 
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session of the Council of India, whom Parliament intended to be the 
constitutional and responsible advisers of the State. 

In estimating the danger involved‘in this condition of things, it 
must, besides other considerations, be remembered that the executive 
power in India, while it is supported by the whole strength of the 
British Empire, is wielded by a handful of Englishmen, alien in 
material interests and race prejudices, as well as in religion and 
language, to the people over whom they rule, but with whom they 
hold no social intercourse whatever; while constitutional means for 
representing popular wants and feelings, such as exist in other 
civilized countries, and are deemed essential for the safe guidance of 
rulers, are denied to our Indian fellow-subjects. 

In such circumstances it would, indeed, be a miracle if the Govern- 
ment found itself in unison with the feelings and interests of the 
governed, and it can, therefore, be no matter for wonder if, notwith- 
standing the long term of peace enjoyed in India, and the large 
amount of English capital embarked there in trade and railways, 
the material condition of her inhabitants over large tracts of 
the Empire should be declining, famine should be assuming greater 
virulence, the revenue should prove inelastic, and popular discontent 
should still be widespread, as it was ten years ago, when Lord Mayo 
s0 forcibly drew the attention of the Home authorities to the subject. 
These results have sprung from an anomalous system of administration, 
which may, in a great measure, be traced to the following causes :— 

1, The Act of 1858, which created the Council of India, with the 
evident intention of affording to Indian interests, as opposed to 
English interests, the protection which they had previously received 
from the Court of Directors of the Hast India Company, failed to 
secure the due exercise of the very important functions which it 
assigned to that Council, its members being precluded from sitting in 
Parliament, its minutes being inaccessible to the public, and no means 
whatever being provided for vindicating its authority. 

2.°The Councils Act of 1861, while securing an official majority 
and giving the Secretary of State a power of veto, was, looking at the 
elaborate constitution of the Legislative Council, expressly devised for 
the purpose of insuring that the laws should be considered by a body 
removed from the sphere of English politics, and acquainted with the 
wants and feelings of the people of India. To use such machinery for 
giving the force of law to any measure which a Secretary of State, 
under the pressure of home politics and regardless of the opinion of 
the Legislative Council, might desire to see enacted, is flagrantly * 
violate the spirit of the said Act. 
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8. On the extinction of the East India Company, the centraliza- 
tion of power in a Secretary of State introduced in the motive 
influences of the administrative body in India an organic change 
which the Native population aptly characterised at the time by saying 
that “‘the Company's r4j (rule) had been replaced by Naksha Ke raj 
* (rule by reports).” Accordingly, under the new régime, the supreme 
control being exercised by a Cabinet Minister more or less absorbed in 
the politics of Great Britain, lacking Indian experience, stationed 
thousands of miles from India, and able to judge of her administration 
only by the reports submitted to him, the advancement and promotion 
of Indian officials became, in a great measure, dependent on the 
impressions created by those reports; while the actual results of the 
administration, when unrecorded in the reports seen by the Secretary 
of State, remained unknown to him. This led to Indian officials 
devoting too much time and attention to writing reports, and too little 
to the actual work of administration ; also, to important features in the 
reports of officers engaged in the immediate and practical duties of 
government being omitted in the compilations destined to meet the eye 
of the Secretary of State or the public. 

Desk-work superseding the active duties of administration has 
often been the subject of remonstrance on the part of Provincial 
Governments, and the last Resolution of the Government of Bengal on 
the subject says : ‘‘ As mentioned last year, the Lieutenant-Governor 
“* will be glad if the Commissioner could so arrange his tour as to visit 
“ more of the subdivisions within his jurisdiction. ... The same 
“‘ excuse as in past years is put forward on behalf of the district officer 
“of Alipore—pressure of work at head-quarters. The Lieutenant- 
‘** Governor has already said that he cannot accept this as sufficient." 

The evil complained of is doubtless a very serious one, looking at 
the vast extent of the country and the small number of officers 
charged with its administration; at the same time, it seems vain to 
expect that it will yield to remonstrance, while its originating cause, 
s0 quaintly epitomised by the Natives, continues to be upheld. The 
evil has, in fact, extended to every department, and many millions 
are acknowledged to have been wasted, in consequence of superintend- 
ing engineers being prevented by office-work from exercising due super- 
vision over the construction of barracks and other public buildings. 


I. 


From these general considerations if we turn to particular features 
in the Indian administration, we find a number of extraordinary enact- 
ments passed of late years, all tending to increase the power and to 
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lessen the responsibility of the Executive.. The Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure has been altered to enlarge the summary jurisdiction of stipen- 
diary magistrates, and to discourage appeals from their decisions and 
from those of other Criminal Courts by sentences being made liable to 
enhancement on appeal. Moreover, the Government may appeal 
against an acquittal pronounced after a regular trial by a competent 
tribunal; and a sessions judge may ground his judgment upon 
evidence taken in a magistrate’s court, although it is well known that 
such evidence is given under the influence and in the presence of the 
police interested in a conviction, and that threats or torture have 
frequently induced witnesses and accused persons to make such state- 
ments before the magistrate as the police desired. 

The Code of Civil Procedure has likewise been altered, enabling 
the Executive to stay the execution of a decree of a Civil Court 
involving the sale of immovable property, by placing such property 
under the control of the District Collector and authorizing him to 
exercise over it all the powers of an owner; to retain ifs management 
if he believe that the decree might be liquidated from its income 
within a period not exceeding twenty years; or to raise money on it 
by mortgage, or sell portions of it, at his discretion. Furthermore, 


appeals from the District and Subordinate Courts to the High Courts - 


of the Presidencies have been abolished in a large class of suits; a 
step, the significance and peculiar hardship of which will be understood 


when it is known that the former tribunals are presided over by officials’ - 


who have had no legal training, and the latter by independent judges, 
who are trained lawyers and possess the full confidence of the people. 

The initiation and enactment of these and numerous other 
similar measures did not proceed from the deliberations of the Legis- 
lative Council, but were manifestly imposed on that Council by the 
Executive. A reference to the debates on some of the measures in 
question may render this more clear, 

In 1871-2 great difficulty began to be experienced in the collection 
of the land revenue in Bombay, owing to the excessive assessments 


which had recently been imposed. Thousands of farms were attached: 


for arrears, and in some instances the landholders appealed in the 
Civil Courts against the new assessments, as being illegal. There- 
upon the Government framed a Bill, which was subsequently passed as 
the Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act, removing all such cases from the 
cognizance of the Civil Courts, and leaving landholders to seek redress 
for illegal demands of Revenue officers at the hands of the Revenue 
authorities themselves. The member in charge of the Bill, in order 


to show the necessity of the measure, referred to a recent decree of: 


re woe 
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the High Court, which invalidated a claim for land revenue on the 
ground that it contravened a Government regulation directing that no 
more than one-sixth of the gross produce can be imposed as the 
assessment on any field. The member made no attempt to justify 
the.claim, but observed: “If every man be allowed to question ina 
‘ court of law the incidence of the assessment on his field, the number 
“ of cases which might arise is likely to be overwhelming;” thus 
showing how widespread was the.injustice which the Law Courts were 
thenceforth to be forbidden to redress. The Bill, nevertheless, was 
passed without serious comment, although there existed, and still 
exists, on the Statute-book of India another enactment on the same 
subject, based on principles diametrically opposed to those of the 
Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act, as the following extract from its 
preamble will show: ‘ All questions between the Government and the 
“ landholders respecting the assessment of the public revenue have 
«hitherto been cognizable in the Revenue Courts. The collectors of 
‘‘ revenue preside in these courts as judges. The proprietors can 
‘« never consider their rights as secure whilst the Revenue officers are 
“ vested with these judicial powers. It is obvions that if the regula- 
‘* tions for assessing and collecting the public revenue are infringed, 

“the Revenue officers themselves must be the aggressors, and that- 
“individuals who have been wronged by them in one capacity: 
‘‘ ean never hope to obtain redress from them in another. Other 
** security, therefore, must be given to landed property before im-- 
“‘ provements in agriculture can be effected. The Revenue officers 
«« must be deprived of their judicial powers; all financial claims of 
“ the Government, when disputed, must be submitted to the cogni-: 
«« vance of Courts of Judicature superintended by judges who, from their: 
“« official situations and the nature of their trusts, shall not only be 
“ uninterested in the result of their decisions, but bound to decide 
‘impartially between the Government and the landholders. The 
“ collectors of revenue must not only be divested of the power of 
‘* deciding upon their own acts, but rendered amenable for them to 
“ the Courts of Judicature, and collect the public dues subject to a- 
“ personal prosecution for every exaction exceeding the amount which 
“they are authorized to demand, and for every deviation from the 
“ regulations prescribed for the collection of it.” 

The flourishing condition of Bengal, to which province this enact- 
ment applies, and the distress among the landholders of Bombay 
proclaim the results of the two measures. 

Another instance of enactments being passed in obedience to 
the Executive was furnished by the proceedings of the Legislative 
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Council regarding two Land Bills for the North-western Provinces, 
in August, 1878, when the debate disclosed the remarkable fact 
that none of the members approved of the Bills, yet all voted for 
them. The President and the Financial Member urged nothing 
in support of the principles of the measures which they had met to 
enact, and the Military Member voted for them on trust. The Law 
Member confessed that “before drawing the Bills he had to divest 
“ himself of those principles with which he had been familiar, and 
« that much of the matter was to him of great obscurity, complexity, 
and uncertainty ;” meaning, doubtless, that the measures violated 
those principles which, as a lawyer and an Englishman, he had 
been taught to uphold. The Member for Madras, after expressing 
doubts on the necessity and soundness of the measures, voted for 
them, as in duty bound, but added these ominous words: “TI can 
“ only express a hope that when these Bills become law, they 
‘« might prove an exception to our past experience in regard to 
enactments affecting land tenures.” The member in charge of 
the Bills, after supporting them by specious arguments only, mani- 
fested his antagonism to some of the most important principles 
involved in them by saying: ‘‘In reference to the peculiar powers 
‘taken for officers engaged in the revision of settlements, I hope 
‘to see the time when the revisions of the land revenue will not 
“ ocour with the same frequency as they now do, and that existing 
“settlements will be prolonged; or, if a certain enhancement of 
“ yeyenue were deemed to be justified and necessary, that it might 
“be assessed upon some other procedure involving less of inquisi- 
“tion and interference with the agricultural classes than is inherent 
“in the present system.” Lastly, the Members for Bengal and 
Bombay, the only other members who were present (the attendance 
of all non-official members having been prevented by the Council 
assembling at Agra), betrayed in forcible language their disappre. 
bation of a number of the clauses; and it became manifest that 
the debate (or what had the semblance of a debate) was a delusion, 
and that the Bills had been shaped and were passed in obedience 
to orders received from the Secretary of State. 
TL 

The necessary limits of this paper preclude any lengthened 
description of the many recent enactments which disfigure the Statute- 
book of our Indian Empire, but a short reference to some of them, 
and to the cireumstances under which they were passed, may suffice 
to show the very dangerous lines on which the Indian Legislature is 


proceeding: 
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In 1874 serious disturbances broke out in the Deccan, where the 
cultivators, forcibly entering the houses of the money-lenders to whom 
they were indebted, destroyed the records of their indebtedness. The 
land tax had recently been increased by upwards of 50 per cent.; 
and the cultivators, finding themselves unable to satisfy the enhanced 
demand, applied for loans to the Saékars, their bankers. The latter, 
however, perceiving that the increased tax must soon ruin the culti- 
vators, not only refused to advance further capital, but called for the 
settlement of their existing claims. The ryots, thus pressed by the 
simultaneous and peremptory demands of the Collector and the 
Sadkar, and driven to despair in their destitute condition, attacked 
the weaker of their two antagonists in the manner just mentioned. 
With the aid of troops, however, order was soon restored; and, of 
the 951 persons arrested on the occasion, 501 were convicted and 
punished. The people then earnestly begged for an inquiry into the 
state of things which had led to the disturbances; and after some 
delay a Commission was appointed, and sufficient evidence for arriving 
at a conclusion was collected by the 8th of November, 1876, as shown 
by the Minute of one of the members. The Report, however, 
appeared only late in 1878 (Parliamentary Paper ©, 2071 of 1878), 
when public attention had been diverted from the subject and was 
engrossed by the incidents of the Afghan War. 

This Report, tracing events from an early period, states that ‘‘ the 
“‘ over-estimate of the Deccan, formed and acted upon by our early 
“ Collectors, drained the country of its agricultural capital, and accounts 
“for the poverty and distress in which the cultivating classes were 
“plunged until about 1850" (paragraph 88); that the assessments 
having been left undisturbed for thirty years, the country gradually 
recovered, and cultivation was extended until ‘all the culturable land 
‘was brought under the plough, population and agricultural capital of 
‘© all kinds increased steadily" (paragraph 35), and “in 1862 began a 
“ period of extraordinary prosperity, caused by the rise in the price of 
*cotton;”. . . that on the 26th of July, 1864, the Government of 
Bombay wrote: ‘ There never was a time during the known history of 
«* Western India when land suitable for the growth of grain was in 
“ greater demand. . . . It may be said with almost literal truth that 
“not a thousand acres of land which had been cultivated during the 
“ memory of man are now to be found uncultivated in the Decean and 
“the Konkan” (paragraph 66); that the land settlements were 
revised and enhanced in the years 1869 to 1872, the increase being 
from Rs. 8,95,419 to Rs. 6,10,251 in the five subdivisions stated as an 
illustration (paragraph 69); that the enhanced demand could scarcely 
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be collected; that “from 1870 to 1874 there was a marked increase 
‘“‘in the difficulty of collecting the land revenue” (paragraph 72), 
and that “at the same time the area of cultivation contracted” (para- 
graph 78). 

The Report thus clearly indicates how the excessive pressure of 
the land tax originally imposed kept the peasantry in poverty and 
distress for a long time; how subsequent fixity in the Government 
demand on land encouraged the extension of cultivation and resulted 
in a great degree of prosperity, and how that period of prosperity 
came to an end on the imposition of an excessive land tax. 

It also appears from the Report that Revenue officers, whose 
letters are quoted in it, warned the authorities in earnest language 
of the danger involved in the sudden and large increase which was 
being made in the land tax. The delay in producing the Report, | 
and the suggestion introduced into it, to the effect that the recent 
impoverishment of the peasantry had no connection with the pressure 
of the enhanced assessments, but proceeded from other causes, become 
therefore intelligible as means of concealing the fatal error which the 
Government had committed. The causes suggested for that impoverish- 
ment, at paragraph 67 of the Report,.are “ unproductive soil, pre- 
“ carious climate, ignorance, improvidence, defective law, expansion 
of credit,” &c, But as those causes had been in operation all along, 
and yet not hindered the growth of prosperity and its continuance for 
ten years, they will not suffice to account for its sudden cessation, the 
obvious and immediate cause of which was the excessive burden 
suddenly imposed upon the land. Such, at all events, would appear 
to have been the opinion of members of the Commission, who pre- 
sented separate Minutes dissenting from particular conclusions stated 
in the Report. Mr. (now Sir) Auckland Colvin, one of -those 
members, protested in the following terms against the peculiar 
suggestion in the Report that has just been mentioned: ‘ It seems to 
“ me, in the: face of such considerations, quite unreasonable to urge 
“ that the revision of the survey had nothing to do with the present 
‘ crisis ;" and reviewing the evidence collected by the Commission, 
he says! ‘These considerations justify me in placing the excessive 
‘‘enhancement of the recent settlements among -the special causes 
‘“* which have combined to disturb the relations of debtor and creditor 
“in the Poona and adjoining districts.” 

The Government, however, ignored these conclusions of Sir Auck- 
land Colvin, and. based its enactment for the relief of the distress 
reported by the Commission on the assumption that such distress 
had proceeded chiefly from the ignorance and improvidence of the 
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ryots, and the rapacity and dishonesty of the money-lenders. There 
is no wonder, therefore, in the enactment having broken down after 
trial; and the following remarks of Justice West, of the High Court 
of Bombay, for whose opinion an Amendment Bill was submitted 
last summer, will give some idea of the serious errors to which an © 
Executive is liable when exercising legislative powers uncontrolled :— 
“(1.) The Bombay Government has found difficulties in working 
‘* the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, for the removal of which it 
‘“‘ appears necessary to make certain amendments. If central principles 
‘* ave wrong, no mere adaptation of subordinate means can repair the 
* defect... . (2.) At present, if I am rightly informed, the interchange 
** of capital between the moneyed class and the landholders is almost 
“ brought to a standstill, owing to the uncertainty of the landholder 
‘* being able to enforce his rights. Give a wide uncertain margin to 
‘the class of agriculturists, by making it dependent (as proposed in 
‘* the Amendment Bill) on the varying policy or predilections of the 
‘«-Bxecutive, and the existing paralysis will ereep over another quarter 
‘* of the social body... . (4.) Lhe proposal to qualify the Police Patel 
** for the office of conciliator is highly objectionable. The Patels are 
“« almost all illiterate; they are for the most part in debt, have generally 
“extensive local connections, and exercise formidable’ influence 
“ through their police jurisdiction. ... (7.) Under section 71 and its 
“ retrospective declarations, a mass of rights arising from the legal 
“ precedence of conflicting instruments has already come into exist. 
‘ence. What is to be done with fhese rights? Are people who 
« have recently bought or taken mortgages on the faith of there being 
‘no claims superior to those they were acquiring, to be postponed to 
“any holder of any instrument to be marked under the proposed 
‘amendment ? Section 71 is harsh and embarrassing, but the 
‘« proposed amendment would produce endless confusion and litiga- 
“tion. . . . (9.) The Act which it is proposed to amend has been in 
** operation for a year and half. There has been time to judge, in 
“some respects, how far its results correspond with the sanguine 
“* expectations with which it was launched. ‘The problem before us,’ it 
*« was said, ‘is how to keep the money-lender in his place, to encourage 
“.* and support him in all useful functions... . We must foster 
** ¢ oredit. . . . We must hold the ryot responsible for what he has 
‘«* borrowed . .. not set him free by one-sided remedies.’ Now, 
** unless the general opinion is*wholly mistaken, the most conspicuous 
** consequence of the Act has been to oust the money-Jender from his 
‘+ place, by means of a one-sided remedy, which has extinguished credit 
“by making the ryot irresponsible, The whole class of those who 
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‘* furnished capital to the cultivators have, with very few exceptions, 
** closed their business. ... . (11.) The Courts are not merely invited 
“to do injustice, they are compelled to do it... . (26.) Under 
“the Act the Sadkir cannot lend Rs. 8 without an acknowledg- 
“ment requiring registration perhaps several miles off. .... (27.) 
‘“The lumbering process of registration for every petty loan of 
“a retail banker is quite inconsistent with the free and rapid 
“ circulation which makes a small capital perform the work of a large 
‘fone. .. . (28.) Placed at such disadvantage in the Courts when 
“ suing to recover loans, the Sadkirs have, in many instances, bought 
‘« the property of cultivators instead of lending on it. Every transac- 
“tion of this kind induced by the Act has been a defeat of its avowed 
“ purpose.. It was not the object of the Legislature ‘ to convert 
“ © yeomen into pauper labourers. . . . to such a peasantry expropria- 
“*¢ion means discouragement, despair, and exasperation; ’ and yet 
“ expropriation is their unavoidable lot unless capital (on reasonable 
“ terms) is within their reach... . (80.) If the objections regarding 
“the Act, not by speculative theorists, but by people personally 
‘“* acquainted with its working, rest, as may fairly be assumed, on a 
* foundation of fact, the best amendment of the Act would consist in 
“ its total and immediate repeal. . ... Experience has too little been 
“ relied on; good intentions have been assumed as a sufficient justifica- 
** tion of a policy of social revolution. There is everywhere manifest 
“a want of insight into the larger conditions of human conduct and 
“ action. . . . Before new interests have grown up under the Act, to 
‘be the grounds of new complaints in the event of any change, it 
“seems desirable that there should be a searching and impartial 
“inquiry into the working of the measure, by men of independent 
“ character, and, as far as possible, by people not employed by the 
« Government or committed to its policy. 
“« Raymonp West, 

“ High Court, Bombay, July 28rd, 1881.” 

Such is the opinion given under official responsibility by a judge of 
the Appellate Court, presiding over the tribunals which are charged 
with the working of the Act. It is partly founded on, and generally 
agrees with, the reports submitted by the subordinate judges. And 
what has been the course of action adopted by the Government with 
regard to it? Justice West's condemnation of the Act and the 
Amendment Bill was pronounced in terms so unqualified, that to have 
acquiesced in his legal opinion would have amounted to an admis- 
sion of unfitness in the Indian Government for the legislative func- 
tions it had exercised. The Judge's Minute was, therefore, ignored ; 
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the Amendment Bill, somewhat altered, was passed through the 
Bombay Council, and forwarded to the Legislative Council of India, 
and we now hear of its having become law: Sexe: 

Can any doubt be entertained as to the disastrous results which 
must ensue from a course so clearly shown to be unsound and 
dangerous? Reasoning, however; would be of no avail, since the 
Government are obviously acting not from conviction, but in defence z 
of a course previously adopted; and public opinion has seldom been 
expressed with sufficient power upon questions of Indian administration 
to interfere materially with any course of action which the Indian 
Government may have determined on following. Experimental Jegis. 
lation has thus been greatly encouraged, and two more land laws are 
at present in progress affecting other parts of tho country, 

The Bengal and Behar Rent Bills, submitted in 1880 for the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, were, it is true, shelved on account of 
certain defects, and chiefly, it is said, because no necessity had been 
shown for legislation on the most important points in the Bills. The 
officials in India, however, have recast their measures, and seem 
confident of ultimate success. The professed object of legislation in 
this instance was to aid landowners in recovering their rents, the 
Government having charged them to collect, at the same time, that 
portion of the new cesses on land which is payable by the tenant. 
This object, however, would appear to have been lost sight of, since 
the provisions of the two Bills in question, far from lessening the 
difficulties of collecting rent, were calculated; on the contrary, greatly 
to increase them; and the chief effect of the measures would have 
been to transfer certain proprietary rights of landowners to their 
tenants. That no necessity exists for such interference with the 

-yights of property may at once be seen from the condition of the ryots 
in the permanently settled districts, to which alone the Bills were in- 
tended to apply, their condition having for years been represented 
in the Administration Reports as exceptionally prosperous, and as 
progressive. 

Had the intention been generally to protect tenants against the 
undue enhancement of rents, the Bills would have been made applic- 
able to all parts, especially to those where the cultivating farmers were 
Imown to be in greatest distress. But the proposed benefits were to 
be conferred only on the comparatively prosperous tenantry of the 
permanently settled tracts, while in the other districts of the same 
provinces of Bengal and Behar landlords were to be allowed to raise 
their rents, uninterfered with by the provisions of the Bills, evidently 
in order that they might collect sufficient additional rents to discharge 
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any increased land tax which the Government might hereafter impose 
on their estates. This would indicate that the intention of the 
proposed enactment, in endowing tenants with rights pertaining to 
their landlords, was most probably to appropriate the value of such 
rights, by afterwards imposing on the tenants thus enriched, taxation 
which the Covenant of 1793 prevents the Government from imposing 
on the landowners. 

‘ Much alarm and excitement were caused in India by the publica- 
tion of the Bills in 1880, and great relief was consequently afforded 
by thé subsequent news of the measures having been shelved at the 
India Office. The public mind, however, was soon unsettled again by 
the reappearance of the Bills in a new form; for experience has shown 
that “much.is in the power of an all-embracing bureaucracy, with the press 
* in its hands, and a Government at its back, which may any day be at its 
wits’ end for money, and which can hardly undertake an object on which it 
i has set its heart without a cess on the land.” (Parliamentary Paper C, 
8086, December Ist, 1881, page 142: Minute by Sir Louis Mallet.) 


IV. 


_ The statements contained in the foregoing pages, and which all 
rest upon authentic testimony, show that the failure of the system 
nnder which India has been governed since 1858 has been due to 
the inadequacy of the means which were then devised for the protec- 
tion of her revenues, and for the wholesome control of the extensive 
powers vested in the Secretary of State. The moral influence of the 
Council of India seems to have been all that was relied upon for the 
falfilment of those essential conditions, and failure under such circum- 
stances can, therefore, be no matter for wonder. The question which 
now presses for a solution is how to remedy an evil which has already 
assumed large proportions; how to secure a more economical 
administration of the finances of India, and greater consideration in 
her Legislature for the wants and feelings of her inhabitants. 

Merely to rectify the error which left the Council of India without 
the means of performing its important functions would be of little 
avail, secing that a greater error still was committed when the 
duty of protecting Indian interests was assigned to a body holding no 
stake in the country, and ill-suited, by the position of its members as 
Government servants, to assert the degree of independence necessary 
for the protection of the vast interests confided to its care. What is 
obvious!y needed is the influence of a body intimately acquainted with 
the wants, feelings, and opinions of the people of India; and, at the 
same time, deeply and personally interested in their well-being. The 
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members of such a body should be men who could unhesitatingly be 
accepted as representatives of the people—a condition which is not 
fulfilled even by the members of the Legislative Council in India. The 
Councils Act secures an official majority under all circumstances, by 
allowing the Government to reduce the number of non-official members 
to three. Such members, moreover, being appointed by the Government 
for a limited period, and re-elected only at its pleasure, cannot be 
expected to assert, in the expression of their opinions, the degree of 
independence essential to the discharge of their duties. Furthermore, 
the power of making rules for the conduct of business in the Legislative 
Council being vested, not in the Council, but in the Government, the 
presence of non-official members may be dispensed with on any occasion 
when a measure has to be passed to which they are opposed, simply by 
the Council being held on such occasion at Simla, where non-official 
members cannot attend. 

Legislation enacted under similar conditions has necessarily failed 
to be in harmony with the wants and foelings of the people, and re- 
sulted frequently in unforeseen complications and difficulties, as in 
the case of the Decean Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that a remedy for 
some of the most serious errors committed in 1858 might be found in 
a reorganization of the Legislative Council, such as would prepare 
the way for introducing in it a true and substantial representation of 
the people for whom that Council has to legislate, and would render 
it impossible for its decisions to be dictated by the Executive, as at 
present. In short, the successful administration of India seems to 
require a reasonable amount of self-government and a corresponding 
modification in the all-absorbing power now centered in an authority 
stationed thousands of miles from India, unacquainted with the 
country and its inhabitants, and subject to the influences of a Cabinet 
and a Parliament whose interests are frequently at variance with 
those of India. 

The present Viceroy, after a year's experience, has himself come 
toa similar conclusion, as may be seen from the following passages 
in a Resolution of the Governor-General in Council, dated Sept. 30th, 
1881, regarding a financial scheme shortly to be initiated: “A 
“ very important question is intimately connected with the scheme 
‘for the decentralization of finance—namely, the development of 
“ self-government. Allusion was prominently made to this point in 
‘‘the Resolution of December 14th, 1870, in the following terms’: 
« ¢ Beyond all this there is a greater and wider object in view. The opera- 
‘tion of this Resolution will afford opportunities for i self. 
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4.‘ government.' The Governor-General is of opinion that the time 
« has arrived when further practical development may be afforded to 
« the intentions of Lord Mayo’s Government, and that the provincial 
agreements should no longer ignore the question of local self- 
government. His Excellency would, therefore, invite*the Pro. 
“ yincial Governments to ascertain what measures are necessary 
“to insure more local self-government .. . and consider ways of 
** equalizing local taxation, checking severe and unsuitable imposts, 
“ and favouring forms most in accordance with popular opinion and 
** sentiment.” 

Moreover, the letter of October 10th, 1881, transmitting the above 
Resolution to the Government of Bengal, observes: “ It would be 
‘ hopeless to expect any real development of self-government if local 
i hotties were subject to check and interference in matters of detail. 

. The Government of India is confident that the Lieutenant- 
af ala fully appreciates the importance of the extension of local 
“* self-government .. . and that no efforts will be spared to insure 
“the success of a schome which will tend to reconcile the public 
- to the burden of local taxation, and lead to the more extensive 
“ employment of the Natives of India in the administration of public 
* affairs, while conferring on them higher powers of control over all 
“ expenditure on objects of local importance.” 

Nothing could more clearly express Lord Ripon’s conviction 
that it is through self-government that the administration of India 
can be improved; and a reference in the Resolution shows that 
Lord Mayo had arrived at precisely the same conclusion eleven 
years ago. The same idea must also have prevailed in Parliament 
when the admission of non-official members in the Legislative 
Council was decided upon twenty years ago; and yet, to this day, 
self-government has not been introduced in any part of India! Its 
outward form appears in the Legislative Council; but it is a hollow 
form, rendered unsubstantial by the devices explained in a preceding 
page; and somewhat similar devices have produced the same 
results in the municipalities and district committees. The mem- 
bers of those bodies are, as a rule, appointed by the Executive, not 
elected by the people; and, as their chairmen or presidents are 
stipendiary magistrates whose powers have recently been increased 
through extraordinary alterations in the Codes of Civil and Crimirfal 
Procedure, non-official members are deterred by well-founded con- 
siderations of prudence from expressing opinions distasteful to the 
nage ore or presidents. 

meth such circumstances the Viceroy’s, injunction to “ check 
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“ unsuitable imposis and favour forms most .in accordance. with 
* popular opinion and sentiment,” must remain a dead-letter, seeing 
that, by the retention of magistrates as chairmen, the Govern- 
ment has adopted the most effectnal means for preventing 
the expression of ‘popular opinion and sentiment.” The same 
cause must also neutralize any advance towards self-government 
which popular elections (to the extension of which Lord Ripon is 
favourable) would otherwise promote. These inconsistencies would 
appear to have obscured the real intention of the Resolution; for 
one seeks in vain, in the Circular issued on the subject by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, dated November 4th, 1881, for any sug: 
gestion likely to promote the development of self-government ; while 
several passages in it are calculated, on the contrary, to aggravate 
the existing conditions which are inimical to self-government. 

Under all these cirewnstances Lord Ripon's scheme, as far as self- 
government is concerned, appears destined to failure; and when it is 
remembered how many pledges given since the Royal Proclamation 
of 1858, and how many promises made to the people of India, have 
remained unredeemed and unfulfilled, their growing mistrust in the 

good intentions of their rulers will casily be understood and almost 
cea haan 

Twelve years ago Lord Mayo said, with reference to the Budget 
submitted in March, 1870: “‘An accumulated deficit of six millions 
“ has occurred in the last three years; the permanent debt during the 
“ same period has been increased by six and a half millions ; the serious 
“ and unprecedented course of increasing the burdens of the people in 
“ the middle of the year has been taken; the public works have in a 
“ great measure been suspended; the income tax and the salt tax in 
“ Madras and Bombay have been increased; the Government has 
‘declined to terrify the people by new taxes, and has endeavoured to 
“ extricate the Empire from a very great difficulty by the only mode 
« which it thought it could venture to adopt; the period has been one 
“ of great trouble to the Empire and of anxiety to the Government.” 
These statements, and the remarkable despatch from which an extract 
was given at the commencement of this paper, obtained some respite 
for the taxpayers in India; but in 1877 increased taxation was 
resorted to with renewed severity, although famine was meanwhile 
devastating large tracts of country; crime increased to an alarming 
degree, as shown in the official statistics, and millions of acres of land 
were thrown out of cultivation. 

The additional revenue, obtained through 80 much tien to the 
people, failed, however, to cover the increasing expenditure of the 
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State, and fresh loans had to be contracted, which imposed permanent 
burdens on the country, while the financial embarrassments of the 
Government have continued to this day, as evidenced by the necessity 
which has compelled the retention of taxes known to be excessively 
oppressive and unpopular, such as tke salt tax in Madras and Bombay, 
and the license tax in Bengal and the North-west Provinces. 

The fatal effects of an excessive duty on salt—an article essential 
to health and invaluable to agriculture and manufactures—have re- 
peatedly been exposed by public writers and in Parliamentary debates; 
and, although a reduction of 20 per cent. is now declared, the tax will 
still be higher than it was in 1870, after Lord Mayo's Government 
had increased it under great financial embarrassments, and will amount 
to 1,000 per cent. on the primitive value of the article, salt being 
produced in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies for Rs. 20 the 100 
maunds, while a tax of Rs. 200 will now be levied on that quantity 
before it is allowed to pass into consumption. Then as regards the 
license tax, it has been condemned in unqualified terms by the very 
authorities who have been charged with its assessment and, collection. 
The Hon. Sir Ashley Eden, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in review- 
ing the administration of that tax, recently recorded the following 
opinion : “ The whole of the proceedings connected with the working of the 
** license tax show how impossible it is to effect a proper assessment and collec- 
 tton-of adirect tax like the license tax. The machinery for the honest and, 
* conscientious working of such a tax cannot be secured in this country, and it 
‘ is for this reason that the Lieutenant-Governor has deprecated direct taxa- 
“ tion.”" What, then, must be the real condition of the finances of 
India, when the Government are under the necessity of imposing on 
her people not only the oppressive burden of the salt duty in Madras 
and Bombay, but the universally condemned license tax, which, while 
it barely produces half a million, cannot, confessedly, be realized 
without a resort to dishonest and unscrupulous means ? 


Vy. 


‘The development of local self-government, which Lord Ripon has 
0 strongly expressed a desire to promote, would be greatly facilitated 
by consistent adherence to the course initiated some years ago, when 
the municipalities of the Presidency and of other towns in India were 
partly elected by the ratepayers. The working of that measure has 
been satisfactorily reported upon by the authorities, and it was to 
have been extended to all the larger towns of the Empire; but such- 
extension hus been arrested by adverse influences, and a petition from 
Poona (the capital of the Deccan and the seat of the Bombay Govern- 
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ment during a portion of the year), praying for the introduction of the 
elective system in its municipality, appears to have been rejected 
without any reason being assigned for the refusal. 

Adverse influences like those just alluded to must be counteracted, 
and the municipalities must be left to elect their chairmen, before 
success can be looked for from the endeavours of the present Viceroy 
to give India the inestimable benefits of local self-government. The 
principle could then be advantageously applied to the Legislative 
Council, by the election of its non-official members being entrusted to 
the popularly elected municipalities—that is, to a body of men who 
would possess the confidence of a large and important section of their’ 
countrymen, The Council, at the same time, should be interdicted 
from legislating at a distance from the metropolis, and from, in 
any way, preventing non-official members from taking part in its 
deliberations. 

It is obvious that, without such measures of common fairness, the 
present attempt to develop self-government in the administration of. 
India must, from the causes already indicated, prove as unsuccessful 
as were those which Parliament made in 1861, and Lord Mayo's 
Government in 1870; while the disappointment which would ensug 
from the frustration of the hopes which are now being raised among 
the Indian populations could not fail to embitter their feelings, and to 
further diminish their confidence in the good intentions of their rulers. 


Enough has, doubtless, been said to show how urgent is the neces-. 
sity for reform in our Indian Administration ; and the above-mentioned 
Resolutions of Lord Mayo’s Government and of the present Governor- 
General in Council have clearly indicated the direction-in which a 
remedy for the deficiencies of the present system should be sought—. 
namely, in the development of self-government. But by whom is this 
reform to beinitiated ? The Indian Secretary of State's tenure of office’ 
is precarious, and the influences to which he is subject seem to place the 
task beyond his scope of action, Besides, an Indian Secretary, with 
every desire to improve the administration, and with all the power 
vested in him, cannot effect any permanent amelioration, as the fol- 
lowing passage in Lord Salisbury’s Minute of April 29th, 1875, so” 
tersely expresses: “ We have not the power to give permanent force 
“ to anew policy. Can we enact that our successors shall do that which 
“* we are not doing—forbear from altering their predecessors’ work ?” 

Then as regards Parliament, its duties to ‘its constituents prevent 
it from exercising, except under the pressure of public opinion, the 
impartiality needed for the due performance of the task; while. it 
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would be hopeless to expect the Indian Government sincerely to ini- 
tiate a movement intended to curtail and control its own power. 

Great reforms have, as a rule, sprung from popular movement. 
Must we, then, wait watil such movement in India has acquired sufficient 
strength to compel reform? The time for a similar conjuncture may 
be distant, or.it may perhaps be at hand. In either case the latent 
forces now at work may have assumed a power which would render it 
difficult, if not impossible, to direct the movement when it occurs; and 
concessions to popular excitement might then have to be made which 
would prove inconsistent alike with tho permanent interests of the 
people, and with those of their rulers. 

’ The only chance of a favourable solution seems to lie in the 
development of public opinion at home, to whose influence Parlia- 
ment and the Government must both yield. But the people of 
England have yet to be informed on the bearings of the present 
question, and eyen on the. vastness and importance of their own 
steke in India. . Any great disaster in that country would inevit- 
ably bring sorrow and distress to thousands of families in the 
United Kingdom. Those who strive, therefore, to place the requisite 
information before the public at home, labour in the interests of the 
people of this country, as well as for the welfare of the millions in 
India. 


The CHAIRMAN said that all present would feel indebted to 
Mr. Dacosta for the able paper to which they had listened with co 
much evident interest, The concluding remarks of the paper, he 
thought, must have come home to them all as words of the utmost 
importance—yviz., that more attention should be excited among the 
English people in regard to the affairs of India. Now, in the early part 
of the paper, it was remarked that Englishmen in India are an alien 
race. That was perfectly true, and he (the Chairman) was afraid that, 
to a certain extent, Englishmen were more alien now than they were 
seventy or eighty yearsago. For this there were tworeasons. Inthe 
first place, in the early part ofthe century, an Englishman going out to 
India, looked on it as his permanent home, or, at least, as the place in 
which a large part of his life would be passed. To such an extent was 
this the case, that he lost interest in English affairs, and became quite 
absorbed in Indian questions. It was then, he believed, common to find 
@ man who had spent thirty or forty yoars, or even more, in India. He 
(the Chairman) remembered that when he was quite a young man, he 
met in Constantinople an old Colonel: who had been forty-three years 
in India, and had not been home to England for thirty-seven ycars. 
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Well, that was the class of men to be found in India a few years ago; 
but now, with the improved facilities of communication by the overland 
route, men were brought to England every three or four years. 
Although this is an advantage, it would seem that Englishmen do not 
get the same permanent interest in the people, the same familiarity 
with the language and usages of the Natives, as did their predecessors. 
It was true, there might be countervailing advantages. We get, for 
instance, in this country many Natives of India who thus have an 
opportunity of learning more of the English nation than they could 
do in India, But we must bear in mind, it is only the upper classes of 
India who can afford to come to England; the millions of the poorer 
classes must permanently remain in India. And if, as he feared, English- 
men in India have not the same Inowledge of the habits, feelings, and 
thoughts of the Natives as their predecessors had, that circumstance 
in itself was of considerable importance. Then another change had 
arisen from the great alteration in the government of India which took 
place, to some extent, in 1854, and permanently in 1858. He referred 
to the abolition of the East India Company. He was one of those who 
thought the Hast India Company never had sufficient justice done to 
it; at all events, there were certain things in connection with the 
Company which were of great advantage to the people of India, | 
Although the Directors of the East India Company might have 

included some men who got into the position through canvassing, 
and not on account of any claim they possessed to govern India, 
on the whole, the great body of Directors were men who had spent 
their lives in India—men who, having become very familiar with 
the people of India, looked forward to returning home to spend the 
remainder of their days in the government of the people of India, 
to.the extent to which it was open to them by the East India Com- 
pany’s directorate. These Directors, he apprehended, had far more 
power as regarded the internal economy of India than was possessed 
by their successors, the Council of India. Secretaries of State, it was 
true, interfered then, as they do now, in such matters as frontier 
politics. The first Afghan War was the result of the action of Lord 
Broughton, in the same way as the more recent war in Afghanistan 
was tho doing of Lord Salisbury. But, with regard to internal 
government of the country, if we compare the days of Sir J. K. 
Hobhouse with the days of Lord Hartington, we shall find that tho 
old East India Directors had a great deal more power and scope in 
the management of details of administration than the Indian Council 
have at this moment. (Hear,hoar.) ‘Then there was another advan- 
tage of the East India Company. ‘That was that the Cowt of 
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Proprietors, though they had no power, was a body of gentlemen 
acquainted with Indian questions, and debated them. These debates 
appeared in the papers; and thus Indian matters were constantly 
brought under the notice of the public. Only a few men, compara- 
tively, could become Directors, but many men were in the position to 
make an investment in East India Stock, to qualify them for 
attendance at the Court meetings, where they were able to give 
expression to their views. The East India Company was succeeded 
by the Council of the Secretary of State for India; but, as far as he 
(Alderman Fowler) could gather, this Council, in this the twenty-third 
year of its existence, was becoming more and more of a cipher. 
(Hear, hear.) It is true, it is composed of eminent men like Sir 
William Muir—men who had spent their lives in India, and knowing 
India as well as any living Englishman. But, it would be recollected, 
the Indian Council’s original constitution was that: half of its members 
were appointed by the Secretary of State, and the other half were self- 
elected. Originally, too, the Council was composed of men who had 
obtained experience as Directors of the Bast India Company. Now 
the Council is composed entirely of nominees of the Secretary of 
State, and their term of office is limited. This was not originally the 
case; and he (the Chairman) was inclined to regard it as a good thing, 
for the reason that it would scoure a succession of men with recent 
experience of India, instead of men whose knowledge of the country 
had got rusty with age, so to speak. But, on the other hand, the 
limited duration of office on the Council must tend to increase the 
power of the Secretary of State. Therefore, as far as the Home 
Government was concerned, the effect was that the whole administra- 
tion of India fell into the hands of the Secretary of State. (Hear, 
hear.) It appeared to him that the only function of the 
Council was that its members might state their views, and, 
being in constant contact with the Secretary of State, 
might influence him. The reason given for the abolition of 
the old Company, he remembered, was that India would be brought 
directly under the control of the House of Commons. He thought it 
could be proved that if the House of Commons in those days (the 
days of the Company) chose to interfere in Indian questions, they 
had the power to do so. He recollected hearing Mr. Gladstone use— 
he thought it was in 1872—the precise argument about the opium 
trade which Sir Robert Peel had used in the days of the Company, 
thirty years before—viz., that the House of Commons had no right to 
interfere. He (the speaker) did not think that argument could be 
maintained, but he quoted it'as having been advanced by the present 
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Prime Minister. It might be considered presumptuous of him (the 
Chairman) to dispute the matter, but he remarked that there are 
authorities who hold that, as an ultimate appeal, the House of Com- 
mons must be consulted. But when they looked at the House of 
Comimons, and considered of what it is composed, it would be admitted 
that now it is less likely than ever to be competent to deal with 
Indian matters. The number of men in the House understanding 
Indian questions had never been large, and he was afraid it was 
getting smaller. (Hear, hear.) One of these gentlemen, who had 
shown himself to be of the greatest value in the House of Commons, 
had, unfortunately, lost his seat, and was not likely to go back again. 
He referred to his friend, Sir Charles Wingfield—a man of great 
Indian experience and knowledge, who always looked on questions 
with a sincere desire to do justice to the people of India; one of the 
very best specimens of Indian statesmen that had ever been seen in 
the House of Commons. As he said, Sir Charles Wingfield had, un- 
fortunately, lost his seat. But the House of Commons, if it contains 
comparatively few men of actual personal experience on the subject, 
does at least include many who give, and have given, great and 
useful attention to it; and among the most distinguished of these was 
his friend, Mr. Fawcett. Mr. Fawcett, he remembered, said on one 
occasion (and he quite sympathized with the expression) that there 
was no responsibility which he felt pressed so heavily upon him as 
that which he owed to the people of India.. But as regards Mr. 
Fawcett, a highly honourable and most deserved distinction had been 
conferred upon him in the way of office in connection with the present 
Ministry, and probably there was no man regarding whom the House 
of Commons, irrespective of party, would be so unanimous in antici- 
pating that he would ably discharge the duties of his office, and do 
good service to his country. But with Mr. Fawcett in his office as 
Postmaster-General, the management of a very important department 
must have his constant attention, and its many details must pre- 
occupy him, so that it is quite impossible for him to give the same 
place in his mind to the affairs of India as they held when the cares 
of office did not absorb him, and he was only a private member. In 
addition to that, it is not usual for one member of Her Majesty's 
Government to interfere with the business of a Department in charge 
of a colleague. It is true that while the number of men in the House 
of Commons who can speak with authority upon Indian subjects 
are very few, there are other members, like himself, who endeavour 
to learn what they can of Indian affairs, and who bring their best 
judgment upon them as they arise. But they feel that they are only 
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learners as regards India; they have to learn from others who are 
competent to give decided opinions, and therefore their own views 
could not be expected to be of very great value. As regards the great 
mass of the House of Commons, he was sorry to say that their atti- 
tude—the attitude of nine ont of ten members—was indicated in the 
remark, ‘‘ I know nothing of India, and when the debate comes on I 
« leave it to those who know Indian affairs to carry it on; and there- 
*« fore I don't go down to the House.” (Hear, hear.) It is apparent, 
therefore, that the House of Commons cannot be a very satisfactory 
arena for the discussion of Indian subjects. These are the difficulties 
with which we are confronted. At the same time, I certainly do very 
much regret that io Committee of the House of Commons has been 
appointed to deal with Indian questions. As Mr. Dacosta points out, 
they are now left to be dealt with by a Cabinet Minister; whereas a 
Committee on Indian questions would be an advantage in every way, 
and would enable those who take an interest in India to examine 
competent witnesses and acquire reliable general information on tho 
operations of the Indian Government. Myr. Dacosta pointed out that 
no House of Commons’ Committee has sat since the year 1858. In 
the days of the East India Company the Charter came up for renewal 
every twenty years; and prior to that renewal a Committee of Inquiry 
was always appointed, composed of the leading members of the House 
of Commons, two or three Cabinet Ministers, and the front Opposi- 
tion,—a Committee of all parties. Thus the Committee of 1852, 
created with a view to the renewal of the Charter in 1854, was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Thomas Baring, and included among its members 
Mr. Gladstone, the present Lord Derby, Lord John Russell (leader of 
the Opposition), and Mr. Disraeli, and others of similar eminence. 
Since 1858 no Committee of similar authority has been appointed. 
Mr. Fawcett, indeed, succeeded in inducing Mr. Gladstone, during his 
first Ministry, to appoint a very useful Committee upon Indian Finance, 
and it included some distinguished members of Parliament; but its 
object was limited. In circumstances like these they must all feel 
that meetings like those held by the East India Association, when 
able papers were submitted by those who have given the ‘several sub- 
jects their special study, are of great value in calling public attention 
in this country to the affairs of India. (Hear, hear.) He would not 
dilate further on the subject, for if one began to discuss Indian ques- 
tions, one might go on indefinitely,—questions, for instance, like the 
import duties on cotton, now entirely abolished. In regard to that 
one topic, however, he would say, in passing, that he certainly thought 
the-present Government had left to them no. other ‘course than’ to: 
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sweep the duties away, as the inevitable result of the action of ‘Lord 
Salisbury in the previous Administration. He regretted the course 
which Lord Salisbury tlen took, because he thought his Lordship was 
guided and influenced by an agitation of the Lancashire members of 
Parliament, and that the interests of Lancashire were allowed too 
large a place in the question. (Hear, hear.) In point of fact, the 
matter had been looked at by both parties in the State as more a 
necessity of home political tactics than ‘an interest of the people of 
India. And this is just a specimen of how Indian questions are likely 
to be made the sport of the political parties in England and their 
strategists. He knew that there were many gentlemen in the meet- _ 
ing who would be able to address them from the resources of their own 
personal experience in Indian affairs, and therefore he would detain 
them no longer than to say that he was sure he was giving expres- 
sion to the general feeling in thanking Mr. Dacosta for his very 
able and interesting paper. (Hear, hear.) 


Mx, W. MARTIN WOOD said he would have preferred that some 
other member should have first spoken on the various special points 
raised by Mr. Dacosta. Still, upon the main question he would 
venture to say that upon a subject of such peculiar importance and 
urgency a more practical and precise treatment was needed than had 
been furnished by Mr. Dacosta. He meant the question—‘ By 
‘“ whom is India Governed?" (Hear, hear.) Briefly speaking, it 
might be said that India is governed by the Secretary of State 
“in Council;” whereas Mr. Dacosta sought to show that it is 
really governed by a Secretary of State without a Councih 
(Hear, hear.) This main issue had been discussed too briefly in 
the paper, for it is only in Part L and in portions of Parts IV. 
and VY. that the essential question is really dealt with. That por- 
tion of Mr. Dacosta’s paper which avers that “the actual 
‘* control of the Indian administration has been exercised by irrespon- 
“ sible advisers, in supersession of the Council of India,” raises a 
constitutional question of the gravest character, and forcibly shows 
the necessity of considering the means by which a high executive 
officer—the man by whom India is governed—can be controlled and 
encroachments resisted. One remedy, he thought, would be the 
summary one of prompt and full publicity being given to the delibera- 
‘tions of the Indian Council. (Hear, hear.) The Minutes of the 
Council are now, in effect, secret. One of the most practical reforms 
would be the production of the proceedings of the Indian Council, once 
# month or so, on the table of the House of Commons, Those 
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who desired to consider further the advantages of publicity he would 
refer to a paper of his own, read at Bombay, published in the Eighth 
Volume of the proceedings of the Association. But that only referred 
to. one branch of the subject. With regard to the Secretary of 
State’s overruling the Council, it must be remembered that that has 
been done by both parties in the State. The action of the Duke of 
Argyll had been cited by Mr. Dacosta, and there were other similar 
instances; but his Grace's action was not nearly so grave as the utter 
overruling and ignoring of the Council in the proceedings which led 
up to the Afghan War. In this, beyond a doubt, if such a Com- 
. mittee of the House of Commons as the Chairman described were 
even now appointed, serious exposure would be the result of an 
inquiry into the proceedings of the period. He need hardly recall 
how the earlier encroachments, to which he had referred, were met with 
firm constitutional resistance from Sir Erskine Perry; nor how 
Sir Henry Maine weakly yielded, and found reasons for excusing the 
Secretary of State’s aggression upon the rights of the Council. All 
these episodes require exposition, founded on such Parliamentary 
papers as can be obtained; and seeing we have two members of 
Parliament present on the platform, he trusted they would assist 
the Association to promote inquiry in this direction. Discussions on 
the subject of the present paper have repeatedly been held by the 
East India Association. He would refer to a paper by one of the 
members of the Bombay Branch, Mr. Javerilal Umiashankar, which 
would be found in the Volume for 1874, under the title of ‘ Burean- 
“‘oracy in India.” Another, in 1872, on ‘“ The Representation of 
“India in Parliament,” was opened in London by Mr. I. T, 
Pritchard, and was continued during two or three sittings of the 
Association; and others have been given at the instance of Sir 
Bartle Frere, Sir David Wedderburn, Mr. William Tayler, and Mr. 
Rontledge. He mentioned this to remind the members and others 
that in the Journal of the Association there is an immense mass of 
information on this, as upon most other topics of vital importance to 
India. (Hear, hear.) The latter portion of Mr. Dacosta's paper 
dealt with the difficult and complicated question of the representation 
in India. This, nevertheless, has always been the more popular 
question, and that branch of the subject is more fully treated by the 
authors and speakers whom he had last mentioned. Here he would 
remark that it must always be remembered that the question of 
representation in India is not one that can be settled in a European 
sense by enfranchising the masses. To get any legislative represent- 
ation of the masses,—of the artisans, cultivators, and labourers,— 
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is impracticable. Thus there is that check upon all schemes for 
popular representation in India, that the literary, clerkly, trading, and 
wealthy classes will hugely preponderate in any elective system that 
can be worked, Hence there is the greater responsibility laid upon 
us in England and India for seeing that the interests of the masses 
of the people are fairly cared for. Turning to the two principal 
illustrations used by Mr. Dacosta, he might venture to question 
the appositeness of one and the suitability of the other. The 
first, that of the Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Bill, was apposite 
enough at the time; but all that Mr. Dacosta said was anticipated in 
Mr. W. Tayler's paper (see Part 2, Vol. X.), and in the discussion that 
followed. As to the remarks by Mr. Justice White, cited regarding the 
Decean Relief Act, the illustration was scarcely appropriate at all. 
Some measure of the kind was manifestly required; it was demanded 
on every hand, alike on behalf of the ryot and the State; so that it 
waé quite inappropriate to say that the failure of the Act was due to 
the inadequate constitution of the Council, or imperfection of the 
system. He was quite aware that severe criticism of the working of 
the measure had been made by Mr. Justice West. No one could have 
a higher appreciation of the ability of that eminent Judge than he 
(Mr. Wood) had, and no doubt his criticisms were appropriate to the 
manner in which the subject came before him; but it is easy to 
criticise any measure of that sort—the Irish Land Act, for instance, 
—if we begin on the assumption that everything belongs to the land- 
lord; although, in the face of the now general conviction that some- 
thing must be done for the tenant, it is easy to see that this kind of 
criticism may be overdone. The Deccan Relief Act was honestly 
intended to benefit the masses of society and the cultivators of the 
soil. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Dacosta referred also, by way of illustration, 
to the Bengal and Behar Rent Bills, and it is much to be desired that 
some member of the Association would furnish an exposition of these 
projects of law. In the Culeutta Review of January, 1881, there was 
an article on the subject, showing that the tendency of the Bills was 
to depress the ryots and enhance the power of the landlords, and that 
was not what most members of the Association would desire. They 
would remember that Sir Richard Temple, in his recent address to the 
Association, said that one special duty of the Association was to extend 
and defend tenant-right in India. (Hear, hear.) To Mr. Dacosta’s 
reference to the ‘‘ flourishing condition of Bengal” he must demur, if 
it meant that the progress of Bombay and Madras has not been pro- 
portionate. Indeed, he should almost be prepared to maintain the 
opposite proposition—that the cultivators of Bengal are more depressed, 
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anid far less able to improve their position, than in other parts of 
India; To. this proposition theré-are two qualifications. First, in 
Bengal there is a far more- constant and regular supply. of. water. 
Rain seldom fails; Bengal proper is scarcely ever visited by drought 
and severe famine; whereas, in Bombay and Madras, you have the 
very opposite conditions in large tracts of country, where the soil is 
avid, and the rainfall scanty. The second consideration is—and this 
cutsacross the point of Mr. Dacosta’s argument—that since the Rent Law 
of 1859, occupancy rights have been granted to large classes of Bengal 
cultivators, the former power of the zemindars and middlemen to 
vack-rent having been curtailed. By that means the cultivators have 
a far better chance than ever before. That accounts for a good deal 
of the prosperity spoken of in the official reports—a prosperity which, it 
amust be remembered, is only relative to the former condition of Bengal. 
In conclusion, Mr. Wood said he cordially agreed with those portions 
of Mr. Dacosta’s paper that really followed its title, and he could only 
‘wish that some other members of the Association wouldfollowit up on the 
constitutional side of the question. The reform and reorganization of 
the Indian Council has been impending for several years, and must be 
taken up ere long. (Hear; hear.) With Mr. Dacosta’s concluding 
paragraph he entirely coincided. It commences thus: ‘“ The only 
** chance of a favourable solution seems to lie in the development of 
‘*public opinion at home, to whose influence Parliament and the 
“ Government must both yield.” The question is, how to get public 
opinion aroused to the matter. The Press cannot do it—or, at least, 
they do not—except the Times, which furnishes a biassed telegram 
from India every week, always more or less misleading. Nothizig is 
more difficult than to get the London Press to give anything like 
regular attention to India. If the newspapers did, the public, he 
believed, would quicklyrespond. But, meantime, the only means open 
to the friends of India are meetings such as these. Hence they were 
‘under obligation to the reader of this paper. (Hear, hear.) ; 


Mr. 0. C. MULLICK said : as a Native of India, that he desired to 
Offer a few remarks. He rose after the first speaker, not because he 
thought it likely that he should sey anything valuable, but to express 
yegret at the comparatively thin audience, which was already thinning 
away. It was quite a typical thing to find this disregard of Indian 
matters: He expected to find a larger number of his own countrymen, 
6 well as a larger number of Englishmen, ready to take part in the 


discussion of a question of such vital importance to 250,000,000 of - 


Indiand - (Hear,-hear.)- ‘Lhe question-adyanced by the opener of. the 
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debate had been considered from the point of view, not only by whom 
is India governed, but also from the point, how is India governed, and 
what are the remedies which ought to be applied to matters in which 
the Government of India are deficient in administration. Of course, 
the question in that form would be too wide to be discussed in a 
meeting like the present, bnt, taking one or two points out of the 
remarks made by the opener of the debate, he (Mr. Mullick) wished to 
speak briefly on the question of the representation of India. (Hear, 
hear.) That appeared to him to be the question upon which must 
depend the ultimate solution of the question of the proper administra- 
tion of India. (Hear, hear.) There was no doubt that no country 
could be governed by those who were away from it. A country, in 
order to be properly governed, must be governed by those who are in 
it. The best persons to express their own wants and requirements 
axe the persons who are affected. Unless they have the opportunity of 
not only stating their grievances, but of remedying them, the country 
can never be well governed. Especially was this the case in regard to 
India. And yet, what was the position? A nation which has always 
been brought up to admit the principle of true constitutional govern- 
ment—a nation bronght up to feel that every individual member of that 
nation becomes an active part of the government of his country,—has 
the power over India; and as India is presided over by such a nation, 
it is impossible that that nation should govern India on any other than 
representative principles. Indeed, it had often been laid down by emi- 
nent English statesmen,—amongst others, by Mr. Gladstone himself 
—that the grand principle on which India must be governed is that it 
must be governed for the good of the Indians, If that was to be at- 
tained, it was necessary, in the first place, to ascertain the wishes of the 
people; and, secondly, to putin their hands the power of carrying such 
measures as would best suit them. It might be said, and he would 
admit, that it would be a very difficult and complicated question 
to advise means whereby the representation of the whole of India 
might be achieved. But the difficulty, enormous as it might be, ought 
not to prevent the introduction of a scheme to effect an experiment 
with the view of ascertaining what measures should be taken to secure 
the ultimate end—representative government. The great complaint 
which the people of India had to make on the subject was that nothing 
had been done in order to ascertain whether the people are capable of 
governing themselves; and if so, to what extent measures might be 
introduced in order to secure this object. An experiment might, for 
instance, be made in the matter of municipal government, by intro- 
ducing elective representation among municipal bodies. The only 
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instance in which anything of the kind had been done was in the 
Presidency towns ; and, so far as experience had gone, the system had 
worked very satisfactorily, and, in his opinion, the time had arrived 
‘ when the system might be extended by introducing it into the interior 
of the country. (Hear, hear.) Touching on the question of the 
constitution of Legislative Councils, it might doubtless be said by those 
who looked at the matter from outside, that in the constitution of 
Legislative Councils in India the principle is already in operation, 
from the fact that there are one or two Native Princes onthem. It might 
be said that there has been in this way sufficient machinery provited 
for the representation of the people of India. No greater mistake 
could be made than to allow that idea to pass. These Councils, in the 
first place, as the opener of the debate had pointed out, deliberate on 
questions, but their deliberations are confined to themselves. There 
is not in India such a thing as strong public opinion. It would be 
remembered that when Lord Lytton went out to India as Viceroy, a 
measure was passed to put down the Vernacular Press. This was 
rescinded a few months ago; but the effect of such an Act on the 
infant Press of India could well be imagined. Under such circum- 
stances, there could be nothing like public opinion in India; and, 
that being so, the doings of the Legislative Councils are liable to no 
check from the people of the country, for the latter have no means of 
knowing what transpires within the four walls of the Council-chamber, 
and have no opportunity of expressing their own opinion, or making 
it heard. Therefore, to consider the present constitution of the 
Councils any solution of the question of the proper administration of 
India, would be but to be satisfied with a very limited and narrow 
system. It would be necessary that the Indian Councils should be 
thoroughly remodelled; and it appeared to him (the speaker) that if 
Legislative Councils were constituted so as to conform to repre- 
sentative principles on a wider scale, it would be advantageous. For 
instance, why could not the experiment be made of developing the 
institutions already in existence, by diffusing into them the spirit of 
national and popular representation, by introducing to the Councils a 
larger number of members—members who would not be there for 
political or other reasons, such as being of high family, but because 
they would be really active and intelligent men, capable of represent- 
ing the people—men with talent, ability, and will? Let these be . 
admitted in sufficient numbers ; then, and then only, could the experi- 
aie of representation be said to have been properly tried. (Hear, 
ear.) 
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MIRZA PEER BUKHSH said he could not retrain from expressing 
his thanks to Mr. Dacosta for the great ability with which he had 
. dealt with the defects in the system of British government in India. 

Mr. Dacosta, indeed, had rendered great service to the 250,000,000 
of India by his very convincing treatment of the subject; and he had 
clearly shown that India is, in fact, ruled by a Secretary of State, 
responsible in no way to the people of India, but to the Parliament of 
this country—an official who must conduct himself to please ‘/his- 
political party, even at the cost of his own convictions, and whether 
the’interests of India are advanced or not. The evils of the present 
system are numerous and gross. Justice, for instance, is most difficult to. 
procure ; appeals from Indian officials to the Secretary of State are usu- 
ally vain ; petitions are remitted back to the Governor-General in India 
_for inquiry, and the Governor-General remits them to a high official, 
who refers them to subordinate officials; ultimately the memorial gets 
back to the person against whom the petition is directed, and his 
report travels back by the same road. Such a process obviously makes 
the redress of any grievance extremely improbable, and yet from it 
there is no appeal. Practically there is no responsibility on the part of 
those who rule India; they take much money from India, and expend 
it as they like, without the people having any power in the matter. 
Such a state of things is not tolerated in any other country connected 
with the British Empire, and can scarcely be paralleled elsewhere. 
In‘all the colonies of England there is a Parliament, or, at least, a 
potent voice in the management of affairs, and in the raising of 
revenues. A position so peculiar naturally leads to legislation rather 
for the interest of Great Britain than India. Take the case of the 
abolition of the import duties on cotton. Without discussing the 
abstract merits of the question, look at the losses thrown upon Native 
holders of goods upon which the duty has been paid. Since merchants 
can now get the goods without payment of the duty of 5 per cent., 
holders of stock have no recourse but submission to a dead loss. It 
was notorious, moreover, that the measure was devised, not in the 
interests of India, but in the interests of the Lancashire constituencies, 
Look, too, at the cynical ignoring of any reciprocity in the matter. 
As they were recently shown, Indian silver plate is subjected to an 
impost of 1s. 6d. an ounce upon coming into this country—taxed 
88 per cent. on its value. Look, also, at the disparity in the salaries . 
given to.Native as compared with European officials in India. Without 
mentioning more, and there would be no difficulty in greatly extending 
the list of grievances, it must be seen that the present system of 
government for India is in mye need of reform. The speaker con- 
u2 
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cluded by expressing an earnest hope that the English public would 
be induced to take an interest in this profoundly important subject, 
and learn what is being done in their name. 


Mr. ALEXANDER ROGERS said he thought that if the attend- 
ance at the meeting had been as large as that which gathered the 
other day, when Sir Richard Temple was addressing the Association, 
they would have fully recognized the aptnuess of the President’s warn- 
ing that, in all the discussions held by the Association, exaggeration 
of all kinds should be most particularly avoided, especially in discuss- 
ing Indian subjects. Now, he must say he considered Mr. Dacosta’s 
paper was one that specially manifested this weakness; and had Sir 
Richard Temple been present, he would no doubt have pointed out 
that a great many of the statements in the paper were exaggerated. 
(Hear, hear.) In fact, had he (Mr. Rogers) had an opportunity of 
perusing the paper before it was delivered, he thought he could have 
established that there were very few of Mr. Dacosta’s statements 
which he could not have controverted. The paper was, in fact, a 
_ most one-sided thing; from beginning to end, the tone was one of 

disparagement of the whole of the acts of the Government of India, 
without any proposal of an adequate remedy for the state of things 
described. The only remedy which Mr. Dacosta proposed was stated 
in his fifth section ; and as, for some unexplained reason, Mr. Dacosta 
had omitted this altogether when he was reading the paper, he (Mr. 
Rogers) would beg permission to read the deleted passage: ‘ The 
** development of local self-government, which Lord Ripon has so 
‘« strongly expressed a desire to promote, would be greatly facilitated 
“by consistent adherence to the .course initiated some years ago, 
‘‘ when the municipalities of the Presidency and of other towns in 
“ India were partly elected by the ratepayers. The working of that 
‘measure has been satisfactorily reported upon by the authorities, 
“and it was to have been extended to all the larger towns of the 
“empire; but such extension has been arrested by adverse influ- 
** ences, and a petition from Poona (the capital of the Deccan, and 
“ the seat of the Bombay Government during a portion of the year), 
“ praying for the introduction of the elective systém in its munici- 
‘* pality, appears to have been rejected without any reason being 
‘assigned for the refusal.” It was a pity that Mr. Dacosta could 
not find room here to give an accurate account of the position of the 
Indian Government in this matter. But, to proceed with the quota- 
tion of the omitted portion: “Adverse influences like those just 
alluded to must be counteracted, and the municipalities must be 
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* left to elect their chairmen, before success can be looked for from 
“ the endeavours of the present Viceroy to give India the inestimable 
“benefits of local self-government. The principle could then be 
“ advantageously applied to the Legislative Council, by the election 
“of its non-official members being entrusted to the popularly- 
“ elected municipalities; that is, to a body of men who would 
“* possess the confidence of a large and important section of their 
** countrymen. The Council, at the same time, should be interdicted 
“ from legislating at a distance from the metropolis, and from in 
“any way preventing non-official members from taking part in its 
“ deliberations. It is obvious that, without such measures of 
“common fuirness, the present attempt to develop self-govern- 
“ment in the administration of India must, from the canses 
“ already indicated, prove as unsuccessful as were those which 
“ Parliament made in 1861, and Lord Mayo’s Government in 
©1870; while the disappointment which would ensue from the 
“« frustration of the hopes which are now being raised among the 
“Indian populations, could not fail to embitter their feelings, and 
“to further diminish their confidence in the good intentions of 
“their rulers.” These omitted passages contained, so far as he 
(Mr. Rogers) could see, the only suggestion on Mr. Dacosta’s part 
of a remedy for the evils of which he spoke. That suggestion was to 
the effect that elections to the Legislative Council should be left in 
the hands of the population which elects the municipalities. Any one 
would think, from a reading of the quoted words, that Municipal 
Commissions existed all over the country, and were numbered by 
hundreds; whereas the fact was that not one town in fifty had a 
municipality at all; and, therefore, to entrust elections to the 
Legislative Council to the municipalities would be simply impractic- 
able, and would certainly not be effective for the purposes desired— 
the procuring of the confidence of their fellow-countrymen. To take 
one of Mr. Dacosta’s mis-statements, it was insinuated that non- 
official members of the Council were prevented from speaking their 
minds. This was certainly not the case. He (Mr. Rogers) was a ° 
mémber of the Bombay Legislative Council for some years, and he 
could say with the utmost confidence that entire freedom .of expres- 
sion was exercised by the non-official members. (Hear, hear.) He 
must repeat that, with the exception of a proposal which was im- 
practicable, and the passage containing which Mr. Dacosta had 
omitted to read, the whole of the paper was one tissue of disparage- 
ment of the acts and proceedings of the Government, without an 
attempt to give them credit even for good motives. In a para 
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graph of the first section of his paper, Mr. Dacosta said: “In such ° 
‘« circumstances it would, indeed, be a miracle if the Government 
‘* found itself in unison with the feelings and interests of the governed, 
“and it can, therefore, be no matter for wonder if, notwithstanding 
‘* the long term of peace enjoyed in India, and the large amount of 
* English capital embarked there in trade and railways, the material 
“condition of her inhabitants over large tracts of the empire 
-** should be declining, famine should be assuming greater virulence, 
‘‘ the revenue should prove inelastic, and the popular discontent 
“‘ should still be wide-spread, as it was ten years ago, when Lord 
*« Mayo so forcibly drew the attention of the Home Authorities to the 
“‘ subjéct.” Well, he had no hesitation in saying that these were 
mere assertions. A reference to the Parliamentary Paper annually 
published, showing the moral and material progress of India, would 
directly contradict Mr. Dacosta. He, for one, must flatly deny that 
the material condition of the inhabitants of India “was declining,” 
and was prepared to maintain that the prosperity of India was increas- 
ing day by day. ‘‘ Famine,” says Mr. Dacosta, ‘‘is assuming greater 
“virulence.” If this means that in consequence of the measures of 
Government, famines are becoming more and more frequent and fatal 
in India, it was an assertion so extraordinary as to render contradic- 
tion superfluous. The revenue is “inelastic,” says Mr. Dacosta. 
Well, this is most distinctly a mis-statement, for the last Budget of 
Major Baring is ample evidence to the contrary, for the Government 
of India have been able to take off taxes in various ways, and, above 
all things, to relieve the people of some of the burden on salt. In 
respect to Mr. Dacosta's allusion to the fatal effects of an excessive 
duty on salt, it might be remembered that a good deal could be said 
for the maintenance of the salt-tax. Any person who knew India 
knew that the masses of the people were particularly poor. Their 
taxation, therefore, was a most difficult matter, and a tax on salt is 
about the only way in which taxation could reach the mass of the 
people. It would have been of more practical value if the author of 
“the paper had suggested any tax in substitution for the salt-tax which 
could be imposed upon the great masses of India more fairly and wifh 
less consciousness of its burdensomeness than any other., By-and by, 
when the recent reductions took full effect, the salt-tax would not be 
more than 5d. per head of the population—equal to, say, a single day's 
labour. [Mirza Peer Bugusx: But the Indian labourer gets only 
2d,a day.) In this connection Mr. Dacosta says that “the financial 
“ embarrassments of the Government have continued to this day, as 
‘evidenced by the necessity which has compelled the retention of. 
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“ taxes known to be excessively oppressive and unpopular, such as the 
‘* salt-tax in Madras and Bombay, and the license tax in Bengal and 
“the North-west Provinces.” This was afi illustration of the im- 
perfect way in which the paper had been compiled, for it conveyed 
the idea that the salt-tax merely exists in Madras and Bombay, where- 
as it extends all over India. Time would not allow of touching upon 
all the insinuations in Mr. Dacosta’s paper, but one other might be 
mentioned in order to show that the lecturer’s statements should not 
be accepted without great allowances. In the first section, Mr. 
‘ Dacosta says: ‘ Under the new réyime, the supreme control being 
“ exercised by a Cabinet Minister more or less absorbed in the politics 
“‘ of Great Britain, lacking Indian experience, stationed thousands of 
4* miles from India, and able to judge of her administration only by the 
‘“‘ reports submitted to him, the advancement and promotion of Indian 
** officials became, in a great measure, dependent on the impressions 
“* created by these reports; while the actual results of the administra- 
‘* tion, when unrecorded in the reports seen by the Secretary of State, 
“ remained unknown to him.” Now, in reply to this insinuation, he 
(Mr. Rogers) must say that the Secretary of State only nominated 
Members of Counciland Judgesofthe High Court, andhad nothing what- 
ever to do with the promotion of Indian officials; they were promoted 
in India itself, in accordance with their merits and services. The 
Secretary of State never, by any chance, interfered with their promo- 
tion. The appointments of the high officers of State mentioned rested 
with him, but the insinuation that the promotion of ordinary officials 
was dependent upon the nature of the reports they wrote, and was 
guided by the Secretary of State, was entirely misleading. A little 
further on, Mr. Dacosta had the following: ‘‘ Desk-work superseding 
‘‘the active duties of administration, has often been the subject of 
‘‘ yemonstrance on the part of Provincial Governments, and the last 
** yesolution of the Government of Bengal on the subject says: ‘As 
‘« ‘mentioned last year, the Lieutenant-Governor will be glad if the 
«« « Commissioner could so arrange his tour as to visit more of the sub- 
4« « divisions within his jurisdiction. . . . The same excuse as in past 
«« «years is put forward on behalf of the district officer of Alipore— 
4* © pressure of work at head-quarters. The Lieutenant-Governor has 
“ «already said that he cannot accept this as sufficient.’ One would 
think from this that the district officials generally sat still, and did not 
move about. Well, he (Mr. Rogers) had been a district officer for 
more than twenty years, and he could conscientiously say that he 
hardly ever, except in the rainy season, remained in one place more 
than four or five days. This, indeed, was the general rule; and so 
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clearly understood was it, that if he had found one of his subordinate 

officers not moving about actively, the delinquent would have promptly 

been called to book. Mr Dacosta's account of the proceedings of the 
Bombay Government in respect to the Deccan ryots was character- 

istically unfair. Nothing could have been farther from the thoughts 
of the Government than to injure the ryot. They had the choice of 
leaving the ryot to take care of himself, or of taking care of him; the 
latter was chosen, and the Bill was passed with the most philanthropic 
motives. Mr. Dacosta quoted Mr. Justice West as an opponent of 
this legislation. Mr. West's idea was simply that by this measure 
we had done away to a certain extent with the useful influence of the 
Sadkars, or Native money-lenders ; and if the whole of his report had 
been read, this would have been seen. What was really at the bottom 
of the Deccan disturbances was not the excessive enhancement of 
the assessment—a point which he (Mr. Rogers) had lately explained in 
@ paper read before the Association—but a change in the law which the 
local authorities had not recommended. Under that law, debits 
incurred by the cultivators to the money-lenders—which, previously, 
were allowed to run twelve years—were curtailed to three years. In 
the longer period the money-lenders had time to arrange matters with 
their debtors, and hence did not press them unduly, But when three 
years became the limit within which the money-lenders could sue, 

they hastened to the Courts to be in time to carry out the process of 
recovery. That was the whole explanation of the Deccan disturb- 
ances. In conclusion, Mr. Rogers said he was afraid he had already 
exceeded the Association’s limit to speakers, and he would, therefore, 
ouly add that he could cite at least a dozen more instances where, as 

he considered, Mr. Dacosta was utterly unfair to the Government of 
the country, and had throughout imputed unworthy motives to them. 

But with one of his opinions he had the pleasure to entirely agree. It 

was that “ the only chance of a favourable solution seems to lie in the 

‘« development of public opinion at home, to whose influence Parlia- 

“ ment and the Government must both yield.” It was very much to 

be hoped, however, that the “ public opinion” would be “ developed ” 

by information less one-sided and more reliable than Mr. Dacosta 

had afforded in his paper, which appeared to be the production of a 

man who had lived mostly in Calcutta itself, and, from not having 

moved about in the interior of the country, really knew little about it, 

or of the opinions and feelings of the Natives. 


Dr. CULLIMORE said that he had had some experience in a 
large district of Madras during the late famine; and with reference 
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to the salt-tax, he could say that he had heard many. complaints 
from Natives of their cattle dying for want of salt, which, because of 
the heavy taxation, they were unable to procure. The circumstance 
might, of course, have been due to the poverty of the péople at that 
particular time. As to the question of education, his impression was 
that, as regards higher or university education, the people were over- 
educated. For instance, he sent, when up country, for a tailor from 
Madras, and when he came he found him to be a B.A. and M.A. of the 
University of Madras. This extent of scholarship in a tailor (and it 
is but an example of many), he thought, justified what he (the speaker) 
had said about over-education. Of course, if the English people 
wanted to educate the people of India so that, in course of time, they 
(the English) could give up India altogether, then educational 
measures and representative institutions might be judicious; but if, 
on the other hand, we are to remain in India, they will prove dan- 

gerous, useless, and certain to lead to friction in the administration. 

For hethought that anybody who had lived in India would agree with him 
that it was not by education, but by British bayonets, that India and 
its people's happiness would be retained. Mr. Dacosta had alluded to 
discontent in India. This was due, no doubt, to the increase of 
taxation, which ought to be taken in hand; but he (the speaker) could 
not see how the increase of the political power of the Natives and the 
curtailment of the authority of the Secretary of State would have the 
effect of lessening taxation. This taxation was, no doubt, a most 
important question ; for, while taxation was heavy, there would always 
be discontent. As to the system of government, India was enjoying 
a xoild despotism; and this, administered in sympathy with the 
people, is most in accordance with the genius of all Eastern nations. 
There were many other despotisms throughout Europe, notably in 
Russia, and practically also in Germany—yet in those countries the 
people were happy—and they existed because it was impossible to allow 
complete political liberty, which was a plant of slow growth, and liable 
to abuse ; and it could not be conceded to India with safety. Then, as re- 
garded the Native States, it was important to know what condition the Na- 
tives of these States were in. They had a sort of Home Rule, and itwould 
be interesting to know if that Home Rule protected them, for instance, 
from famine. He thought that, on the whole, the position of people 
in such States was worse than that of the Natives under the sway of 
the British Government. One gentleman, Mirza Peer Bukhsh, had 
alluded to the expense of government in India, and to the high 
salaries of the English officials, and had complained of the Natives 
not getting their share of the money spent. All that he (Dr. Culli- 
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more) had to say was that the district where he had been stationed 
had a population of about 1,900,000—greater, for instance, than the 
population of the kingdom of Servia, and nearly equal to that of 
Holland or Denmark—and what was the number of European 
officials? There were the collector and two or three assistants, 
judge, the medical officer, the engineer and a couple of assistants, 
with an officer of police. - That comprised the European staff; and he 
failed to see how, in the face of such circumstances, any one could 
talk about unnecessary expense for officials, whose united salaries could 
not much exceed 10,0001. Then there was a complaint that the 
Natives were insufficiently paid. That also was not the fact. He 
mew of a Native surgeon who was paid only Rs. 100 less than he 
(the speaker) received; and when the mode of living and other neces- 
sary expenses of Europeans were contrasted with the comforis the 
Natives could enjoy at one-fifth of the cost, he considered that the 
latter were 50 per cent. relatively better off than their English 
compeers; and he was confident that in the actual work the English- 
man took more interest, and was more active, and exhibited vastly 
more unwearied and painstaking industry than the Native officials— 
men of the same grade. On the whole, then, he considered that the 
Native officials were liberally dealt with, and received all, under all 
the circumstances, they could fairly expect, though he thought their 
number in the higher branches of the Service might without evil be 
increased. In conclusion, as the time was up, he would only venture 
to repeat that neither the permanence of our rule nor the happiness of 
the people is likely to be increased by legislation on the lines of 
representation. Representation even in municipal affairs would lead 
to friction, would be impracticable, and end in contempt for the Go- 
vernment, through its powerless officials. Moreover, it is unsuited to 
the genius of a people accustomed to be ruled by sovereigns and 
statesmen. What the Hindu people require is the assurance of their 
_ material prosperity, so that their fields may be keptin cultivation, and 
famine prevented. Then will they be content, and our rule endure 
as a blessing ; and this is to be accomplished by cutting down useless 
or unproductive expenditure, by curtailing taxation, and, above all, 
by the avoidance of expensive foreign wars—the frnitful source of 
domestic oppression and misery. 


Mr. DACOSTA, in replying, said: Mr. Rogers has charged the 
statements in my paper with exaggeration, and their intent with 
unfairness to the Government; and he complained, specially with 
regard to the Deccan Relief Act, that no evedit had been given to the 
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Government for the philanthropic view with which that Act had been 
framed. This last objection might have been intelligible had the paper 
purported to review our Indian administration; but my object, as I 
stated at the outset, has been simply to call attention to certain defects 
in the system of government inaugurated in 1858, and to suggest in 
what direction a remedy might be found for them. Admitting, how- 
ever, the philanthropic views contended for by Mr. Rogers, it would 
only show that the kindliest intentions might, under certain conditions, 
defeat their object, and would strengthen the opinion I ventured to 
express as to the danger of an Executive legislating for the good of a 
people without admitting any representative of that people to their 
Aeliberations. As regards exaggerations, Mr. Rogers subsequently 
explained that the charge applied chiefly to two statements: first, that 
the material condition of the people over large tracts was declining ; 
and, secondly, that the revenue had proved inelastic. Mr. Rogers 
assertéd, in contradiction of the first statement, that the prosperity of 
the people was increasing day by day. In testing the value of his 
assertion, I will apply the standard selected by himself—namely, 
the Parliameniry papers to which he referred—by reading the 
following extracts from three latest Blue-books, on the “Material Con- 
‘* dition of India,” published in 1878, 1879, and 1880. The tracts of 
country alluded to in my statement include large portions. of the 
Madras Presidency. Mr. Dacosta then read the following passages 
relating to Madras: “The collections for 1876-77 are returned at 
“* 8,296,5751., showing a decrease of 1,248,488. on those of the 
*‘ previous year. . . . Considering the adverse nature of the season, 
«« the collection was very sutisfactory ; but collectors had to resort to 
*‘ coercive processes to a much greater extent than in the preceding 
«‘ twelve months, the number of defaulters having risen from 836,226 
‘« to 1,242,772” (p. 28). ‘The collections of land revenue in 1877-78 
“amounted to 8,494,884... . The decrease, as compared with 
«© 1872-78, is 1,198,585. A succession of bad seasons had grievously 
** affected the circumstances of the ryots” (p, 82). ‘* The land revenue 
«« collections rose to 4,965,5481. in 1878-79. . . . Coercive processes 
‘* were employed more largely than during the previous year” (p. 84). 
Here Mr. Dacosta observed that the Blue-book for 1879-80 had not 
yet appeared, but that the Administration Report of the Madras 
Government showed that an increase in the sale of land for the 
recovery of the land-tax had been going on for a number of years ; 
and he argued that so ruinous a mode of collection would not have 
been resorted to had the ability of the people to bear the taxation not 
been impaired. He then read the following passages from the same 
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Blue-books, under the heads of “ Finance,” “Excise,” ‘ Stamps,” 
and “ Crime”: ‘In 1876-77, in place of a surplus of 2,428,4471., there 
“ was a deficiency of 924,6501. All the chief heads of revenue showed a 
“ diminution" (p. 19). ‘In 1877-78, a further decline occurred in 
“the yearly amount contributed to the Imperial Exchequer. The 
‘« decrease of revenue and the increase of expenditure were continuous 
‘for three years” (p. 23). “In 1878-79, the revenue rose from 
‘6,986,488, to 9,908,079/., owing principally to the very 
‘‘large amount under the head of ‘Land Revenue,’ much 
“of which was due to the collection of arrears” (p. 22). 
“* Under the head ‘ Excise’ the revenue in 1876-77 fell to 558,869/. 
« , . . The decrease was due to the falling off in the yield of cocoa-nut 
“ toddy, and also to the impoverished condition of the people” (p. 21). 
“ Tn 1877-78, only 471,069/. was realized” (p. 24). ‘‘ In 1878-79, as the 
‘« farming contracts expired, advantage was taken of the opportunity . 
“‘ to introduce changes caleulated to improve the revenue. Notwith- 
* standing, however, the collection of large arrears, the Excise revenue 
“ amounted only to 587,926/., being less than that realizedin 1875-76. 
** The consumption of liquor was low, owing to high prices of food, 
*« loss of population, and the impoverishment of the drinking classes ” 
(p. 24). “Under the head of ‘ Stamps,’ in 1876-77, the collections 
“ fell to 499,886/.” (p. 28). ‘In 1877-78, stamps yielded (only) 
*« 489,2217. The revenue from Court fee stamps showed a falling off 
‘of 20,000/., but general stamps yielded 10,000/. more. These 
‘results were owing to the impoverishment of the people, which 
** caused a decrease of litigation and an increase in property transfers ” 
(p. 27). “In 1878-79, the stamp collections rose to 580,1851. .. . 
“ The increase was due to the enormous transactions rendered neces- 
“ sary by the past famine and the renewal of the Excise leases” (p, 26). 
‘Under the head of ‘ Crime,’ in 1876, the number of offences re- 
“ ported rose to 75,004... . Since 1872, when it was 21,975, the 
* number of convicts in confinement has steadily increased” (p. 9). 
“ The criminal and judicial returns for 1877 show that the amount of 
“crime was more than double that of 1875. Dacoity increased 
*‘ sevenfold. .. . There was a large increase of murder cases, and 
“ child-murder by starving mothers was not unfrequent” (p. 12), 
“ The number of offences reported was 181,518 in 1877, and 214,559 
“in 1878.” Mr. Dacosta contended that this continuous record of - 
impoverishment, distress, and crime fully supported his assertion that 
the material condition of the people over large tracts of country was 
declining, and that it disposed of the charge of exaggeration brought 
against that statement. He then went on to say: Mr, Rogers has 
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contended that the charge of inelasticity in the revenue is contro- 
verted by Major Baring’s Budget, recently published in India. It 
seems to me that the favourable results shown in that Budget are 
due to retrenchment in military expenditure, and to general eco- 
nomy, rather than to the expansion of revenue. In the pub- 
lished telegrams, the only increase of revenue mentioned is under 
Excise and Post Office, and must amount to a small figure. [Here 
Mr. Roos interrupted by alluding to an increase in the land revenue. ] 
Assuming his information on this point to be correct, I would remind 
him that, with the serious extent to which the sale of land has been 
resorted for the recovery of the land-tax in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, the alleged additional revenue may have been obtained 
through greater stringency in the mode of collection, and not from 
increased ability in the people to bear taxation, which is the only 
source that can produce elasticity in the revenue. Mr. Dacosta 
observed, with regard to sundry other objections raised by Mr. Rogers, 
that several of them seemed to have been hastily conceived, and 
expressed at times under a feeling of irritation, for which he could 
only account by assuming that Mr. Rogers, having, as he explained, 
previously committed himself to certain opinious on the cause of the 
Deccan riots, and the enactment to which they led, was not a 
disinterested party in the question, and could not, therefore, consider 
impartially, and with equanimity, Justice West's condemnation of that 
unfortunate Act, and Sir Auckland Colvin’s strongly expressed opinion 
contradicting that which Mr. Rogers had given on the chief cause of 
the disturbances ; that, with regard to the salt-tax, he (Mr. Dacosta) 
had referred to its effects only in Madras and Bombay, because the tax 
pressed with greatest severity on the seaboard population in those 
Presidencies ; and, as to the suggestion of a tax to be substituted for 
the salt-tax, that the solution of the question was not within the scope 
of his paper, but would, doubtless, be arrived at satisfactorily by the 
Legislative Council, after it had admitted to its deliberations men who 
were, in the true sense of the word, representatives of the people for 
whom that Council legislated. Mr. Dacosta went on to observe that 
Mr. Rogers had stated, almost in the same sentence, that the Secre- 
tary of State had nothing whatever to do with the promotion of Indian 
officials, and that the promotion to the highest posts in India, to seats 
in the Councils and on the benches of the High Courts, rested with 
the Secretary of State; that several other statements required cor- 
rection—those, for instance, as to an insinuation being contained 
in his paper that non-official members of the Legislative Council were 
prevented from speaking their minds, and as to a suggestion that the 
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election of the Legislative Council should be left in the hands of the 
‘population, which elects the municipalities. Mr. Dacosta submitted 
that a careful perusal of the paper would show these statements to be 
incorrect; and, with reference to what Mr. Rogers had said on the 
limited opportunities which he (Mr. Dacosta) had had of obtaining informa- 
tion on the condition and feelings of the people, that the source whence 
the knowledge had been derived had not been mentioned, but that, as 
the statements in his paper rested generally upon authentic testimony, 
he thought it unnecessary to reply to the insinuation. 


Mr. ROGERS: Are you aware it is very difficult to get a munici- 
pality established ? Ihave tried over and over again, and could not 
get the people to do it. 


Mr. DACOSTA: That will be so as long as the Chairman has the 
power of preventing the free expression of opinion. No man of 
independence would serve under such conditions. Referring to Mr. 
Martin Wood's statement regarding the Bengal and Behar Rent Bills, 
Mr. Dacosta submitted that a perusal of those Bills would show their 
tendency to be the opposite of what Mr. Wood represented it to be ; 
and, with regard to Mirza Peer Buksh's speech, Mr. Dacosta observed 
that it expressed the views of the bulk of the Mirza’s countrymen, 
and that it was a fortunate circumstance that Indian gentlemen 
visiting this country had the opportunity afforded them by the East 
India Association of proclaiming, within the hearing, as it were, of 
those who controlled our Indian administration, the wants, feelings, 
and opinions of the Indian populations, since our rule in India, to be 
beneficent or enduring, must be condueted with due regard to those 
‘feelings and opinions. 


Mr. ROGERS: As a magistrate, I have been outvoted myself by 
my own municipality, and prevented from carrying my own measures. 


On the motion of Mr. PIRIE GORDON, seconded by Mr. MARTIN 
WOOD, the best thanks of the Association were accorded to Mr. 
Alderman Fowler, M.P., for presiding, and to Mr. Dacosta for his 
paper. It may be mentioned that the Chairman had to vacate his 
position shortly before the close of the lengthened proceedings, in 
consequence of his presence being required in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Pram: Gorpon occupied the chair during the remainder of the 
sitting. 
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The Condition of India. 


Correspondence with the Secretary of State for India, by 
Dapanuar Naonost, Ese. * 


32, Great St. Helens, London, 
24th May, 1880. 


To tae Riaut Hoy. tus Manguis or Harrixertox, 
The Secretary of State for India, India Office. 


My Lorp,—I beg to submit a series of tables, working out in detail the 
total production of the Punjab for the year 1876-7. 

My objects in troubling your Lordship are as follows :— 

In 1876 I read some papers on the “ Poverty of India” before the 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association. These papers are 
published in the Journals of the Association, and I send herewith a copy 
(Vol. IX., Part 4). At pages 237-9 I have explained how the mode of 
taking the averages adopted in the various Administration Reports of 
India was quite wrong. When preparing my papers on the “ Poverty 
‘« of India,” I had not sufficient time to work out all the averages for all 
the provinces in detail. I have now worked out in detail the averages 
of all the production tables of the Administration Report of the Punjab 
for 1876-7. I request now that the different Governments in India may 
be directed to supply their tables of production as fully as are pre- 
scribed by the Statistical Committee of Calcutta, that the averages may 
be correctly taken, as I have done in the enclosed tables, and that, in 
addition to the tables prescribed, may also be given a summary of the 
total agricultural production, like the one given at page 138 of my tables, 
a summary of the whole production (agricultural, manufactures, and 
mines), like that at page 140, and a table of the absolute necessaries of 
life for an agricultural labourer, like that at pages 142-144. ° 


Part 3.—Vout. XIV, I 
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It is only when such complete information is furnished by the Indian 
authorities that any true conception can be formed of the actual 
material condition of India from year to year, and our British rulers can 
only then clearly see, and grapple with effectually, the important problem 
of the material condition of India, and the best means of improving it. 

I have also to solicit your Lordship to submit my tables to the 
Statistical Department of the India Office, and to direct it to oblige me 
by pointing out any mistakes of facts or figures there may be in them. 

In troubling your Lordship with these requests, I havg no other 
object than to help, as far as my humble opportunities go, to arrive at 
the real teuth of the actual material condition of India; for it is only 
natural that without the knowledge of the whole trath on this most 
important subject, all effurts, however well and benevolently intentioned, 
must generally result in disappointment and failures. i 

I also earnestly desire and solicit that your Lordship will kindly take 
into your consideration the representations I have urged in my papers 
on the “ Poverty of India.” 


1 remain, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
DADABHAE NAORQJI. 





ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF PUNJAB, 1876-7. 


Page 77: “ Upon the whole, the character of the weather during the 
year 1876-7 was favourable for agriculture.” 

I have taken one seer, equal to 2°057 Ibs., from the compilation 
entitled “ Prices of Food Grains throughout India, 1861-76, compiled 
‘in the Financial Department of the Government of India, Oaleutta, 
1878.” 

The prices I have adopted are the average of the prices given in the 
Report for 1st January, 1876, 1st June, 1876, and 1st January, 1877; 
the last being the latest price that is given in the Report, 

For ail such particulars or figures as are not given in the Report, I 
have consulted a Punjab farmer, and adopted such information as he has 
given me. 

‘There are some figures in the Report which are evidently mis- 
takes, and are much in excess of probability; but I have not altered 
them; though by retaining them as given in the Report, the quantity and 
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value of some of the articles become much higher than what they must 
most probably really be. e 

Excepting such mistakes, the farmer thinks the tables of the Report 
give a fair representation of the produce of Panjab; the averages being 
worked out in the right way they should be, and not as they are given 
in the Report, worked on a wrong principle, 
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I take produce of rice as 25-fold, and deduct 4 per cent. for seed. 
The quantity will then become 541,492,369 lbs., and value Rs.2,65,12,580. 
Again, the price of rice given in the Report is for “first sort” only. 
The medium or second sort forms the bulk, and there is a lower sort still. 
The second sort is generally about 75 per cent. of the first sort. I 
take upon tlie whole 85 per cent. The value, then, for the whole bulk 
will be Rs, 2,25,5,693, 
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I take produce of wheat 25-fold, and deduct 4 per cent. for seed. 
The quantity will be 5,332,813,517 lbs., and value will be Rs. 9,97,20,021, 
The price given in the Report is for first sort only. The second sort 
forms the bulk, and is generally about 12 per cent. lower in price. I take 
only 8 per cent. lower for the whole bulk. 

The value of the whole will then be Rs. 9,17,42,419. 
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* In the Report crop per acre is given for two districts only, marked *. The average for these 
two—viz., 1490°17—say 1,000 Ibs., is applied to all other districts by me. 


+ No price is given in the Report for the throe districts marked f. The average of the others— 
viz., 68°4 Ibs.—s applied to these. 


For makaiI take 50-fold, and therefore deduct 2 per cent. for seed. 
The total quantity will then be 1,593,872,255 lbs., and value will be 
Rs. 2,33,01,265. 
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bl acre is given for these four districts, the average of which for 61 acres is 
508 The eed thie nvernge is applied tp all the ether districts far 1,760,960 acres. _ 


For barley I take 16-fold. Deducting for seed ,, the total quan- 
tity will be 883,781,444 lbs., and the value will be Rs. 1,06,78,175. 
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bs. Rs. 
ipo ics doadanieae pe eost 878 582 
$3 Karnal. 81,655,800 11, 27,395 
4 Hissar . 49,364,430 6,15,363 
5 Rohtak. 94,199,000 12,05,214 
6 Sirsa... 24,356, 490 2,386,815 
7 Umballa ......... 112,935, 630 14,83,847 
8 Ludhidna. 110,929,680 14,25, 464 
9 Simla oo... 3,225 68 
10 Jallundar......... 80,339,814 10,94,995 
11 Hoshiarpur ...... 29,878,980 4,89,658 
12 = - 107,532,580 21,05,179 
H ders Pert pert 

ur . » O 
15 Sidlkot..... 13,867,500 1,87,272 
16 Lahore ............ 110,434,320 12,29,507 
17 Gujrdowdla...... 20,434,890 2,44,290 
18 Firozepore ...... 165,054,210 17,07, 221 
19 Rawalpindi ...... 24,679,635 3,21,302 
20 Jhelum............ 22,004,175 3,37,798 
a 22,399, 560 3,08,194 

Shah 15,361,965 2,07, 4 

FY oe #756790 1 Ob 7a 

ncaa 7756, 05, 
25 Mi 5h'ba2' $90 6,79,431 
26 Mi 24,622,618 4,483,331 
27 D. 7,639,690 80,833 
28 D. G. Khan...... 1,264,845 26,494 
29 Bannn ............ 16,168,582 1,424,722 
30 Peshdwar......... 610,815 12,866 
31 Hazsra............ 148,190 2,320 
$2 Kohdt ............ 18,187 

Averago. ee, 

pean £ 645 Hi-fi 08,200 1,938,16,062 





* Crop per acre is given for these districts only, The average from them is appliod to others— 
viz., 645 Ibe. 


I take gram 30-fold. Deducting for seed accordingly, the total 
quantity will be 1,417,173,807 lbs., and the value will be Rs. 1,86,72,194, 
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Iyrenton Grarxs (as noted below).t 
cin ae 
Districts. Por Acre. | Total Quantity Lg = Total Value. 
Ibs. Ibs. Bs. 
1 Delhi..... 522 59,861,394 895,458 
2 Gurgaon 447 180,666,225 27,387,367 
3 Karnal .. 521 102,526,027 15,82,436 
4 Hissar 393 493,670,094 64,28,833 
5 Rohtak 412 181,872,044 28,07,100 
6 Sirsa ... 118 80,266,550 7,68,910 
7 Umballa 680 133,207,240 20,18,410 
8 Lydbidna 1,355 290,120,405 42,10,135 
9 Simla... 520 1,771,120 44,156 
10 Juilenda 395 65,477,965 10,556,245 
11 Hoshiarpu 685 76,674,105 13,12,687 
12 Ki 362 10,992,492 we 
18 Amritsar . 590 , 42,442,830 6,25,262 
14 Gurddspur 648 99,990,2 20,838,131 
15 Sialkot ... 745 70,082,150 10,75,869 
16 Lahore . 374 52,950,546 7,57,085 
17 Gujrinwila 419 55,458,235 8,60,484 
18 Firozepore 608 | -290,458,624 35,387,433 
19 Rawalpindi 554 159,519,314 17,16,923 
20 Jhelum 722 151,171,638 21,50,990 
21 Gojrat ......... 632 151,452,480 18,71,863 
23 Shahpur a 1,100 75,700,900 11,44,209 
28 Mooltun ..... | 468 46,260,396 9,05,646 
% Shang ......... 218 12,093,332 2,00,986 
25 Montgomery... 686 43,823,738 7,89,048 
26 Mozaffargurh... 693 53,339,517 10,80,403 
27 D. I. Khan ... 485 21,154,730 | 8913 | 237,346 
28 D. G. Khan ... 640 113,992,320 5417 | 21,04,844 
29 Bannu 536 66,541,568 11142 5,07,463 
30 Peshiwar 550 58,950,650 59-48 9,91,100 
31 Hazira ......... 960 49,991,040 74°05 6,75,098 
32 Kohat ......... 770 53,488,050 11228 4,76,380 
Avera: —— -— —_ ——_—_. 
Total ...... 510° =|: 3,385,968,007 8 | 4,76,46,800 
Add = 1,57,530 
. 4,78,04,330 
* The price for this is not given. 
Seod required per acre. for acres. 
+ Joar, per acre 40 lbs. x 2,221,535 ) The total of the products of these = 
, Baja... 16, x 2,339,796 | © 168,694,604, divided by the total 
Kungni ...... a * 58,434 6,534,963 of acres, will give an 
China ........, 18 iy OX 74,842 average of 26 lbs. per acre of sced 
Moth ......... 24, x 982,208 \ fora crop of average 510 lbs.—say 
Matter ...... 20» *x 106,865 20-fold. lucting, then, 5 per cent. 
Mash ......... a, * 213,465 for seed, the total quantity will be 
Miing ......... | ee 263,324 $,169,169,607 Ibs., and total value 
Masiir ......... Bh a GX 187,544 will be Rs.4,54,14,114. 
Arhar ., lw » x 86,950 . 





" 6,534,963 
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Tt should be noted that the prices of jowdr, b&jrié, mash, mung, 
and arhar are nearly the same generally, but of the remaining five kinds 
of grain—viz., moth, kangni, china, matter, and mastir—the prices 
are generally nearly 25 per cent. lower. The prices I have used 
in the table are as given in the Report for jowdr and bijré only, 
though the acreage of the lower priced grains is 1,409,893 acres out 
of 6,554,968 acres, or above 20 per cent. If the allowance for the 
lower price of the five kinds of grain mentioned above were made, the 
value will evidently be much lower than I have given above. It requires 
also to be noted that out of the inferior grains a portion goes for the 
feed of animals in about the following proportions :— 


Proportion for Proportion for 


Grain. Human Use. Animal Use. 
BGG a senime ancenedvnsiicnensannne 7 4 
SOWEL caccesasracsccsvecccseesersaes + 3 
MOEA sccssesssserscovacsceassenens A 3 
MAS. condassicancreenseetadsess 3 4 
DISG MOW siaiiossasnusnos guncanivestnsctnnss 4 7 
RSTO cc ieiaasvcavsvacvassiedesavacn 4 4 


So that out of the total acreage of grains of all the above kinds, viz.:— 


[Cre eRRce Pr Ter rere 2,272,236 x 

BAIA 5 tavccdscsun vere 2,339,796 x 4 | = 6,000,512 acres, are for 
WORE iuvadinvnurkioneiun 2,221,535 x $\ animal use, or nearly three- 
WOW cates Cans vatewniccven 1,874,217 x # fifths of the total acres, 
MR  cesceccapicasipeste 982,208 x # | 9,903,457. 

Mish ....ccecccsseseesee 218,465 x 3 


9,903,457 


And out of the whole acreage of all kinds of grain—i.e., 19,083,971 
acres—about 30 per cent. is used for producing food for animals. 
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Porry (Orrex). 











30 Peshiwar......, 67) 3 "201 
81 Haziira ......0.. | 182 9 1,638 
, Average. 135,710 for 10,842 acres. (for which 
Total ......... 12,348 12°51 |add 18840 , 1,506 , — 
we Re ot 


154,550 ,, 12,348 acres, | ® 12°61 
” average. 





Government pays Rs, 5 per seer, or Rs. 24 per lb. to the producer. 
The total value will therefore be Rs, 3,86,375. 

The additional value at which Government sells opium is a part of 
the national income, as it is chiefly paid by a foreign country as profit of 
trade, and therefore (as I have done in my “ Poverty of India”) the net 
opium revenue will have to be added to the total production of the 
country. The particular provinces only from which this revenue is 
derived—viz., Bengal, Bombay, and other opium-producing places— 
cannot be credited with this income. It belongs to the whole nation, 
as every place is not quite free to cultivate opium. 


ie 2 





ey Se eee 
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1,100,000 
12,960 | 17°83 726 
2,797,722 | 10°07 











Average. 


60,804,785 | 1258 | 48,382,541 





* The produce per acre for those is not given in the Report. T have applied the average of the 
other districts—viz., 846 Ihe.—to these. 


No deduction is made for nursery or seed. The average of 12°58 lbs. 
per rupee is rather a high price. It is considered 12 seers or 24 Ibs, per 
rupee would be nearer the average. I have, as above, kept the Report’s 
price, though it is considered so high. 
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TurMERIO, 


Neither produce per acre nor price is given in the Report. I take 
10 maunds for green, which gives 2 maunds dry or 164 lbs. dry per acre. 
The price is taken at, say, 10 Ibs, per Re. 1. 

4,130 acres x 164 lbs. = 677,320 lbs., at 10 lbs. per Re. = Rs. 67,732. 


Contanver Seep, 


As above, neither produce per acre nor price is given in the Report. 
I take as follows :— 

6,934 acres x 330 lbs. dry per acre= 2,288,220 lbs. at 16 lbs. per 
Re. = Rs. 1,438,014, 


GrxcEn. 
As above. 
286 acres x 205 Ibs. per acre (dry)=58,630 lbs. at 7 Ibs. per 
Re, = Rs, 8,876. 


Curiures. 


Produce per acre given for four districts only, viz. :— 


The average of 
No. 2 acres 774 x 600 lbs.= 464,400 lbs.} 808 lbs. is applied 


13 611 x 410 ,, = 250,510 ,, | to the rest. The 
18 3,604 x 924 ,, = 3,330,096 ,, | total quantity then 
80 77 x 640 ,, = 49,280 ,, | is 19,003,502 Ibs. of 





Average ———— green crop. Dry 
Total... 5,066 808 ,, 4,094,286 lbs.| quantity will be one- 
Add for 18,452 at ,, 14,909,216 ,, | fifth, or3,800,7001bs., 





a and at 8 lbs. per Re., 
23,518 19,003,502 lbs.] the value will be 
Rs. 4,75,100. 


Ozusr Kixps or Darvas ann Srices. 


_ These are chiefly ajmd, badidn, jeree, and sowa Neither produce 
per acre nor price is given in the Report. I take as follows:— 


Acres, 35,074 at 330 Ibs. per acre= 11,574,420 lbs. at average of 
14 Ibs. per Re. = Rs. 8,26,7 
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On Sreps. 
Districts. Actes. Total Quantity. 

Tbs. 

1 Delhi 10,260 3,006,180 

2 Gurgaon 11,506 2,726,922 

3 Karndi.... 13,018 6,509,000 

4 Hissar .... 21,582 5,222,844 

5 Rohtak 12,304 3,654,288 

6 Sirsa . 79,160 6,332,800 

7 Umballa . 27, 15,248,240 

8 Ludhiana 11,172 7,462,896 

9 Simls eo eee wis 

LO Jullundar  .........ccescecescse cusses eneene 11,392 7 

UE Hothiar er cnicscsssccsvscescusosssscasanses —— 


Districts, 32; total acres, 846,689; average per acre, 392 Ibs,; 
total quantity, 331,052,436 lbs. 

The price of these seeds is not given in the Report. I take as 
follows: Linseed and sarso, Rs. 3 per maund, or 27 lbs. per Re. 1; til 
seed, Rs. 4 per maund, or 20 Ibs. per Re. 1; taramira, Rs, 2}'per maund, 
or 32 Ybs. per Re. 1. 

The quantity of these sceds is about in proportion of 55 per cent. of 
linseed and sarso, 15 per cent. of til, 80 per cent. of taramira, The 
price then will be— 

55 per cent. x 27 lbs. = 1,485 
| x 20 5 00h Average, 27°45 lbs, per Re. 1. 
30 Cs x 2 ,, 960 
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Taking 27 lbs, per Re. 1, the total value will be Rs. 1,22,853,423. 


Linseed...... G lbs. for seed per acre 55 = 
” ao eon Average 7:15lbs. 


Sarso ...... + eae ” 
ADs ovasectavs see is n x15 per acre, ‘ 
Taramira.... 8 ,, " Po x30 , 


Taking 7 lbs. of seed required per acre for produce of 392 lbs., 
gives 56-fold. Deducting 56th part, the total quantity will become 
$25,730,071 lbs., and total value will become Rs, 1,20,64,076. 










SE 
















ne * 
22 . 
64 5°65 2,67,293 
50 514 3,64,533 
65 5°65 1,81,438 
138 5°49 6,386,082 
129 5°49 7,84,244 
158 617 2,47,883 
128 446 9,68,466 
122 5-27 5,91,642 
43 463 2,290,643 
50 5-49 2,37,058 
82 5°65 2,40,194 
87 5°27 2,78,680 
149 531 4,44,418 
124 6 6,12,394 
115 & 2,14,187 
84 7 4,38,259 
73 5°36 1,02,744 
* 105 5°23 8,30,619 
100 ' 2,01,460 
121 1,765,491 
Average, Average. |———-———. 
105 | 70,013,890 | 5°66 | 1,28,54,344 








|" ® The prodace per acre for this is not given inthe Report, The average of the others (652,408 
acre) is applied to this, 
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The average of 105 Ibs. per acre is evidently too high ; 80 lbs. will 
be nearer the mark. If so, the above quantity and value are nearly 
86} per cent. above the right quantity and value, 

Very probably some of the figures of produce per acre are for 
uncleaned or seed cotton. The report uses the word “cotton” only in 
the column of produce per acre; while in the column for prices it uses 
the words “ cotton (cleaned).” 


Hemr. 











Total Quantity. _ 








50,040 
73,080 
277,706 


500 
9,150 
9,360 


—————=| Average, |_———_--—__—— 
prncdenenses soees 18,770,866 





* This is apparently a mistake. The figure is too high. 
t Theerop per acre for this district being not given in the Report, I have given it the average, 
366. 


In the Report the figures of crop per acre are given under the head- 
ing “ Fibres.” In the columns per “ acres cultivated,” cotton and hemp 
are given under the heading of “ Fibres ;’ and as produce per acre of 
cotton is given separately, the produce per acre under the heading 
“Fibres” applies to hemp. The prices are not given in the Report. 
I take ordinarily prepared fibre as 20 lbs. per rupee. The value of 
18,770,866 lbs. at 20 lbs. per rupee will be Rs. 9,838,545. 
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Kassampa (Sarruowsr). 


Neither produce per acre nor price is given in the Report. I take 
40 Ibs. per acre of dry prepared stuff, and price 24 Ibs. per Re. 1. 
Acres, 24,708 x 40lbs. = 988,320 at 24 lbs, per Re, 1 gives Rs, 3,95,328 


IxpiGo. 





Per Acre. | Total Quantity. 











Ibs. Ibs. 
30 8,000 
100 | 5,600 
30 | 17,640 
6s. | 111,476 
33 87,351 
41 30,914 
44 51,128 
24 624 
lol | 4,747 
26 1,959,464 
29 58 
20 160 
50 1,030,150 
29 695,971 
Average. Lcoecastene chistes 
3144 | 3,998,283 
*ald 72,658 
; eee . 4,070,941 


© For these (2,311 acres) produce per acre is taken of the average for the others—viz,, $144. 


The price is not given in the Report. I take Annas 12 per Ib., 
which will give the total value to be Rs. 30,53,205. 


le 
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’ VEGETABLES, 











Acres, | Per Acre,| Total Quantity. — 5 Total Value. * 








— 


























Tbs. Rs. 
43°88 12,67,322 
28:8 19,556,625 
39-77 1,107 
a 5,75,146 
35°65 1,22,658 
127-43 | 117,308 
35°65 s 
30°17 11,91,006 
2743 | 13,90,607 
10 Jullundar ...... “43 13,39, 
11 Hoshiarpur ... 32-91 5,17,905 
12 Kéngra ........ 49°37 6,830,684 
13 Amritsar ...... ie eer 
14 Gardispur ” ’ 
15 Sidlkot . 32-91 4,338,272 
16 Lahore . 24°68 11,06,593 
17 Gojrinwi 39°77 68,10,761 
18 Firozepore...... 32°91 2,61,686 
19 Rawalpindi ... 40 5,47,564 
20 Jhelum ......... P 31-54 5,568,937 
21 Gujrit ......... wi 104,109,712 | 288 36,14,920 
22 Shahpur ...... e 52,625,216 |... Pd 
23 Mooltan......... 26°74 51,97,194 
24 Thang ....... 20°57 53,61,893 
25 Montgomery ... 27°43 2,46,574 
26 Mazaffargarh.. 21°25 6,92,260 
27 D. I. Khan ... 33°42 1,14,202 
28 D. G. Khan ... 20°57 1,583,465 
29 Bannxz ......... 45°25 4,36,120 
30 Peshiwur ...... 32°05 5,38,475 
31 Hazara ......... . 2,842,204 | 45°25 62,813 
33 Kobdt «........ : 2,847,047 | 31-45 90,526 
———_—_—_—_——_| Average. !——— 
Total rriicecss 1,220,573,777 | 30°08 le sa 
‘or 
1,167,948,561 lbs. 


Produce per acre is given for vegetables for these two districts only, and the arcrage of these 
4,753—ts applied to all others. 


—vriz, 

The prices I have taken above are given in the Report for potato 
only, and the average comes to, say, 31 Ibs. per Re. 1. This is a high 
average price. The average price of potato will be nearer 60 than 81 lbs. 
I take, however, the average of $1 Ibs. 

Now out of the vegetables grown, about one-eighth only will be 
potato, and seven-eighths other kind of general vegetables. This will 
give, out of 1,220,573,777 Ibs., seven-eighths of general vegetables = 
1,068,002,055 lbs. 

The price of vegetables is not given in the Report. It may be taken 
as 14 maunds per Re. 1 or 124 lbs., say 100 lbs. per Re. 1, which will 
give the total value of vegetables to be about Rs. 1,06,80,020. 

Again, the average of 4,753 Ibs. is of vegetables, but potato will be 

K 


ia 
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. only about 30 maunds or 2,4601bs. per acre; and as potato will be about 
one-eighth of the acreage planted with vegetables, or about $2,100 acres, 
the total quantity of potato will be 32,100 x 2,460=78,966,000 lbs. 
This, at the price of 81 lbs. per Re. 1, will give Rs. 25,47,290. Imake 
no deduction for seed potato, or seed for vegetables* 

Tea. 

The produce per acre is given for one district only ; but the Report, 
at page 78, takes the general average to be the same—viz., 96 Ibs.. The 
price is not given. I take 3 lbs. per Re. 1. ‘ 

Total acres, 8,884 x 96 lbs, = 852,864 lbs., at 3 lbs. per Re. 1, will 
give Rs. 2,84,288. Suaar. 


3,97,74,378 
for 252,142,616 lbs., 
excluding the two 
quantities marked f. 





———— ee 

ee MER EeaA ete Tn paneer ee ee eat I bave applied the average 
to 

nt This ts evidently a mistake, Though other districts, such as Lndhiina are better than - 
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Delhi, and while 601 tbs. is considered a fair average for Ludhi:ina, 1,00 for Delhi cnunot be correct 
It is moro likely 500 than 1,500. If 600 bo adopted, the average will become 487 instead of G46 lhe. 
And it is also conaiderol that an average of about 489 Ibe. will be near the mark. I have allowed the 
figure 1,500 to remain, though this increases tho average above 487 Ibs, nearly $2 per cent. 


The average price, as obtained on the basis of the prices given in the 
Report, is for “first sort,” or what is called “misri.” But there are different 
qualities of sugar—viz., gdl, red sugar, ordinary second sort sugar, and 
best or first sort sugar. Taking the price of first sort as averaging 
6 lbs. per rupee, the prices of the other kinds are :— 


On) Beer 24 Ibs. per rupee Of these the first two form nearly 
Red Sugar...... 16 ,, = two-thirds, and the last two form 
Ordinary second 7 ,, = one-third of the whole quantity. 
First sort ...... 6 y° ‘5 Taking in this ratio, we get 


Two-thirds at 20 Ibs. = 134) 15 15 Ib i ai 
One-third ,, 6), = 235 or 154, or say 15 Ibs. per rupee. 

The whole quantity, being 253,012,132 lbs., will, at 15 lbs. per 
rupee, give the total value Rs. 1,68,67,475. 

For seed, to deduct cane equal to 40 lbs. of sugar per acre. This 
gives 16-fold, and taking the higher average of 646 lbs., I dedact, say, 6 
per cent. 

The whole quantity is then 287,831,405 lbs., and the whole value 
is then Rs. 1,58,55,427. 

If, as I have pointed out above, the average of Delhi were taken 
500 Ibs. instead of 1,500 lbs., which would make the average produce of 
the whole of Punjab 487 Ibs. instead of G46 lbs., the above quantity 
and value will prove some 30 per cent. higher than they should be. 

It may be noted here that the Report itself makes the average 

449 lbs. only, on the fallacious principle of simply adding up and dividing 
by the number of districts; while, when properly calculated, the figure 
should be 646 instead of 449. This is an instance of how misleading 
and incorrect the averages are as they are generally calculated i in the 
Administration Reports. 


. 
aes 
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Mixes. 

There is no clear statement of the value of the produce of mines 
given in this Report. The chief article is salt. The Report does not 
give any account of the cost of salt. 

Parl. Keturn No. 176 of 1878 gives (page 30) “the quantity manufac- 
tured, excavated, or purchased” during the year (1876-7) as 1,795,956 
maunds, In the statistics published by the Government of India 
(1875) at Caleutto, Part III., page 79, it is said: “ Since 4th July, 1870, 
“one anna per maund has been charged as the cost price of the salt, in 
* addition to the duty.” At. this rate the above production of salt—viz., 
1,795,956 mannds—will cost Rs.1,12,247. Duty is paid from the 
produce of the country. 

For other minerals I can get no estimate. I roughly, and as a very 
ontside estimate, put down the whole product of mines at Rs, 3 lakhs. 

Sroox. 

Iam unable to make any estimate of the annual addition to stock 
during the year. All that portion, however, which is used for agricultural 
or manufacturing purposes need not be estimated, as its Jabour, like that 
of the agriculturist and the manufacturer himself, is included in the 
agricultural or manufacturing produce. The portion of the annual 
* produce or addition, which is used for other than agricultural and 
manufacturing purposes, such as carriage and food and milk, needs to be 
added to the production of the year. Though I cannot estimate this, 
still it will not matter much, fur, as I have shown in the table for 
inferior grains, a certain portion of them goes in the feed of animals, 
and as this portion supplies the feed of the whole stock that requires 
grain and not merely that of the annual addition, the non-estimate of 
that portion of the annual addition to the stock which is used for 
carriage and for food may be more than covered by the value of the 
grain used for animals. Moreover, as I also give a margin upon the 
total estimate for any omission, any such item will be fully provided for. 


Summary or tur Toran Pnopvcrioy or Punsas, 1876-7, 





Value, 
Agricultural Produce............ ccneceass sescecere Rs. 27,72,56,268 
Manvfactures........ psesanneseeptace oneness sess gy -4,08,40,058 
NAS vevovssenaccanessescassvecesaees secevecseseeveces 95 5,00,000 
Rs. 31,83,96,821 


In order to meet any omissions (fish, &c.), I allow a further margin 
of above 3} crores of rupees, making, say, the whole produce of Punjab 
354 crores of rapees, or at 2s. per rapeo = 35,330,0007., which, for a 
population of 17,600,000, gives 22. per head per annum at the outside 
for the year 1876-7. 

The approximate estimate I had made out for the year 1867-8 in my 
paper on the “ Poverty of India” was 49s. 5d., showing that either my 
calculation for the year 1867-8 was too high, or the production of the 
igi has diminished in value. The truth most likely is between 

1. 


——— 


ee ee ee 
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At all events, unless any error of importance is pointed out, ‘it seems 
clearly established that the value of the production of one of the best 
provinces of India is Rs. 20 per head per annum at the outside. 


FOOD PRODUCE, 1876-7. 


Gnats. Total Quantity. 
ab uaudenini pda ncl iva vias x tbaaien acc b nhscabh We SMa ed exeaMaluRa Wanita bat sokecwiaa von 1,492, 
a Kaban den gigf adieu aac negra itenGThn all Ginn Wad 6 ENN iouh KA an ula Wack azine Daan tte 5,332,818,517 
Naket Serer GUY | sis nanan’ 059 near acess skeustntaile@inebsassannwenenas savest ces 593, 
Oat CERRY icc as sin cashion ad spunsca Sua vention shanetbeaxoostiideetaduavarsocbaunan 883,781,444 
auntcvban seston aie iva uich ack gauivatencrecedheemnoneniebedigetioueskeh aguasateoite 1,417,173,807 
Rear i Cai ins sina ces nh a ivan vad evesua tae ba sdnedcsnantsideksenneeis 169,169,607 
— a Total..cccscos 12,938, 302,999 
for Ani abont 
Gram 14i7, 178, re Ibs. ~ t= 708,586,903 
Jow... 883,781,4 A bs 662,836,083 
Jowar . 1. 2,221, 635 acres x § = 1,481,023 > r 
Béjré ... 2,339,796 ,, x k= 1,169, ro ere fos 
Moth...... 982,208 x} 736,656 
Mash...... 213,405 ,, = 71,155 Py 26) 








-+-8,458,732 x 484 = 1,674,026,288 
Total...8,045,449,274, 


— remaining for 
Duman use .....- 00000 9,802, 853, 726 
Or 562 Ibs, per annum, or 1 Ib. 8:65 oz. per day per head for a population of 


” Bven taking the whole quantity of grain as for human use, and thus not allowing 
any portion at eet for animals (which would, of — not be .right to do), the quan- 


tity be 735 lbs., oaks ee 
eantintions calculated f ‘or grain, I ba cf hae whole grain—i.¢., including 
the pute for animals. 


VEGETABLES, 
General Vegetables. 
Total quantity, 1,068,002,055 lbs., gives 60°7 - per annum or, 2°66 
oz. per day per head. 


Por 
Total quantity, 78,966,000 lbs., gia 4-48 lbs. per annum, or 2 oz. 
per day per head. 
LAND REVENUE OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVINCES OF 
INDIA FOR 1875-6.* 


Population. Revenue 





| Revenue. 


per Head. 

Rs. : Rs. a. p. 

Bengal Pay EDT ES - 8,77,65,067 | 60,502,897 | 010 0. 

© AE A wees, 2,00,15,260 | 17,611,498 | 1 2 2 

N.-West Provinces ......... | 424 57,444 30,781,204 1 6 08 
POM: cenranacascacevedveuk 54,50. 72, 

Bombay (including Sind)... 3,69,48,563 | 16,302,173 | 2 4 8 


* Thave taken 1875-6, for, on account of the famines in the Bombay and 
— Presidencies in the year 1876-7, a comparison for the year 1876-7 =a be 
an unfair one. 
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PUNJAB, 1876-7. 
COST OF ABSOLUTE NECESSARIES OF LIFE OF AN AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER—Continued. 
CroTuixe For Ove Year. 















a. 
S D0 Geiscotwnsenies tise 0 No holiday 
: Nad dad diesevacaevanaeten 0 | clothing, nor for 
gideisnwinice tdaenesoa poe 8 | occasions of joy 
5 Bendis for warm and cold 0 | and sorrow, are 
se 8 | reckoned. 
2 Kemlees ........ 4 8 
1 a pieoe of Cloth for . 3 
ngootee, &C, ......00 
DL CRMRO AE: 0) ancuneecescecvn acess 
1 Pajamas covisescuscnree vs: cosve 
Total .. 611 





For one young person, say, Rs. 6 ; for the second, say, nothing. 


Famtty Expenses 1x Common. 





Cottage, Rs. 60; say ......... 0 for one year. Calculated on the 
Repairs iis talepsicnlehn: aaniGeneen 3 ie lowest scale, with- 
Cooking and other Utensils 3 3 9 out any furniture, 
»sannaperday... 5 11 ” such as cot or 
Lamp Oi, I ot per day, at . | mats, or stools or 
POC BEL. cicscerinenass 3 12 - an ig 
Total .. ‘19 15 16 








——, 


Taking Four in the Family. 








Seenereeeeneeneeee 


Youth (12 to 18) 
ild (under 12). 


137 14—say, Re. 136. 





Which will be Rs, 34 per head per annum in a family of four, against 
the production of Rs. 20 per annum at the outside. 
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No wedding, birth, and funeral -expenses calculated, nor medical, 
educational, social, and religious wants, but simply the absolute neces- 
saries for existence in ordinary health, at the lowest scale of cost and 
* quantity. 

The prices this year are the lowest during ten years. 

The Report says (page 83): “Salt and tobacco show a rise in price.” 
This is o mistake into which the writer is led by the mistake of the clerk 
in taking his totals and division by the number of districts. The figures 
in;table 45 (page clxxvii.), in the line of the “ general average ” of tobacco, 
viz., 4-5 and 5-7, are wrong; and so also in the line of salt, 7 and 7-5 
are wrong. I do not mean these figures are wrong on account of the, 
fallacious principle of the Report in taking averages, but in taking the 
average according to the Report’s own method,—i.¢., of adding up the’ 
columns and dividing by the number of districts. 





It is requested that any further communication on 4 
this sabjecr may be ere fay are India Office, S.W. 


The Under sara of State for India, 9th August, 1880. 


India Office, London, 8. W, 





Sin,—I am directed by the Secretary of State for India to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 24th May, enclosing a table of 
statistics relating to the value of the production of the Panjab for the 
year 1876-77 

In reply, I am to thank yon for your communication, but with 
reference to your request that the several Governments in India may be 
directed to supply similar statistics of production, I am to remark that 
as regards the important province of Bengal, means do not exist of 
supplying the information you desire ; whilst as regards those provinces 
for which such information does already exist, it appears very question- 
able whether the results given, owing to the absence of any sufficient 
machinery for their preparation, can be relied upon as trustworthy. 
Your letter and its enclosure have, however, been sent out to the 
Government of India. 

I enclose herewith for your information copy of a memorandum upon 
your letter, and also copics of statistics similar to those compiled by 
yourself, which have been recently prepared in this Office. 


T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
LOUIS MALLET, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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ENCLOSURE. 


Memorandum on a Letter from Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, dated 24th 
May, 1880. 


In this letter Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji requests that the several 
Governments in India may be instructed to furnish statistical informa- 
tion regarding the agricultural, mining, and manufacturing produce of 
their respective administrations, and that a summary may also be given, 
similar to one which he has prepared for the Punjab, and which he 
submits with his letter, in order that “a true conception may-he formed 
“ of the actual material condition of India from year to year.” He also 
asks that his tables may be submitted to the Statistical Department of 
the Indin Office, and that any mistakes of facts or figures may be 
pointed ont to him. 

In January, 1879, I made calculations for the greater part of India- 
similar to those made by Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji for the Punjab; copies 
of these are attached.* I do not, however, put much faith in the 
accuracy of the figures from which these calculations are made. Tho 
agricultural statistics of India, as they are published, can hardly be very 
reliable, as they are based upon averages, each average referring to a 
very large area, in which there may be, and probably are, many varia- 
tions of conditions and circumstances ; whilst in parts, such as the large 
and wealthy Presidency of Bengal, no statistics of agricultural produce 
are available. 

In examining Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s paper, it appears that in his 
calculations he has omitted to: make any allowance for the value of 
straw, and he has made no attempt to estimate the value of the increase 
of agricultural stock, but he has added an arbitrary sum for the latter 
and for other omitted items. 

Having, however, arrived at some figures supposed to represent the 
value of the produce of a certain district, the question arises as to how 
these figures should be applied in order to show the comparative pros- 
perity or otherwise of the people in that district. Mr. Dadabhai has 
adopted the principle of equally apportioning the value of agricultural 
produce and manufactures, as ascertained by him from the statistics 
available, amongst the whole population, without distinguishing how 
many are agriculturists, how many mechanics, and how many belong to 
other trades or professions, or possess property, and whose incomes, 
therefore, are derived directly neither from agriculture nor from manu- 
factures. Thus he omits all reference to railway wealth, Government 


*TI have not inserted these tables, as those concerning Punjab are nearly 
similar to mine. 2 
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stock, house property, profits of trade, salaries, pensions, non-agricultural 
wages, professional incomes, and returns to investments, and all other 
sources from which a man who does not grow food himself may obtain 
the means of purchasing it, 

From the Census Report of 1871, it appears that, out of a total 
population of 17,611,498 under British administration in the Punjab, 
9,689,650 are returned as agriculturists, 1,776,786 adult males, equi- 
valent to about 4,500,000 of population, as engaged in industrial occupa- 
tions ; thus leaving a population of nearly 3,500,000 directly dependent 
neither upon agriculture, manufactures, nor mining, and who must 
therefore derive their means of subsistence from other sources. 

Mr. Dadabhai makes out the total value of the agricultural produce 
of the Punjab to be Rs. 27,69,71,976,* and that from manufactures 
and mines Rs. 4,11,40,058. To this he adds, to meet any omissions, a 
further margin of 34 crores, making the whole produce of the Punjab 
354 crores of rupees, “which, for a population of 17,600,000, gives 
** Rs.20 per head per annum at the outside for the year 1876-7,” to 
which year the figures he has taken refer. At page 148 of his tables he 
shows that the cost of absolute necessaries of life of an agricultural 
labourer is Rs. 34 per annum, but he omits to explain how, under these 
circumstances, the people of the Punjab managed to live, and leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions how, with only Rs. 20 per annum, 
he can provide for an expenditure of Rs, 34. 

Adopting Mr. Dadabhai’s figures, with regard to which I will take 
no exception, I think it may be shown, by another process of reasoning 
than that which he adopts, that they point to the Punjab agriculturist 
being in a good condition of prosperity rather than the reverse. First, 
I think it must be admitted that the agricultural produce belongs in the 
first instance to the man who grows it. From it he and his family will 
first provide themselves with food, and the remainder he will sell, either 
for money to enable him to pay his assessment, &c., or in barter for 
clothing and other necessaries, whilst a part will go to pay wages for 
labourers and others dependent upon him. 

Now, if these premises be admitted, it may be shown that, allowing 
three-fourths of a seer (14 lb.) of grain per head per day, according to 
the calculations given by Mr. A. P. Macdonnel in his “Food Grain 
“ Supply and Famine Relief in Bebar and Bengal” (p. 8), or, say, 550 lbs. 
per annum per head of agricultural population, and allowing 64 per- 
cent, of the gross produce for seed, an equal quantity for cattle-feed, and 
2 per cent. for waste, or together 15 per cent., the value of the surplus 


. * There was an error in my table ; this amount should be Rs. 27,72,56,268—D. N. 
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agricultural produce is sufficient to yield Rs, 24 per head per annum for 
other requirements, and Rs. 22 per head after deduction of the land 
reyenue demand, or, say, Sl. 16s. per annum per family of four persons. 

The other population of the Punjab (omitting Native States) numbers 
7,921,848, for whom the remaining food grain grown, after allowing for 
the food of agriculturists, cattle, seed, waste, &c., amounting to 
5,401,151,059 lbs., is sufficient to provide them with an average rate of 
over 600 Ibs. per head per annum. To supply them with 550 lbs. per 
head per annum would take 4,357,016,400 Ibs., leaving a surplus of 
1,044,134,659 lbs., or over 450,000 tons, for export. The food grain 
grown in the Punjab is, therefore, apart from other food supplies, more 
than sufficient to feed the whole population, and it is well known that 
considerable quantities of wheat are exported thence. 

The numbers engaged in manufactures in the Punjab I have stated 
to be about 4,500,000. The net value of manufactures, after deduct- 
ing the value of raw material, is given by Mr. Dadabhai as only 
Rs, 4,08,40,058, or about Rs. 9 per head per annum of the population 
engaged therein. This, [ think, sufficiently shows that there must be 
some error in the value given. 


India Office, 28th June, 1880. 


F. C. DANVERS. 


52, Great St. Helens, London, 
12th August, 1880. 
Sm Lours Matus, the Under Secretary of State for India,. 
India Office, London, 8. W. 

S1n,—I have received your letter of the 9th inst., and I tender my 
sincere thanks to his Lordship the Secretary of State for India for the 
kind attention he has given to my letter of the 24th May last, and for 
forwarding. it to the Government of India. 

The necessity for having correct information about the material 
condition of India is so very great, both to the rulers and the subjects, 
that I venture to say that any reasonable and well-directed expenditure 
for this object would be productive of great good; and that, therefore, 
the Government of India may be requested to improve the existing 
machinery as much as it may be needed to obtain from the different Go- 
vernments the tables of production and consumption with as much 
approximate accuracy as possible, The tables, even so far as are at 
present supplied, are useful, and I cannot think that it would be difficult 
for the different Governments to improve the existing arrangements, so 
as to get sufficiently approximate results for the guidance of the legisla- 
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tion and administration of the country with the greatest practical good, 
and without the commission of such mistakes as are unavoidably made 
in the ignorance of the actual state and wants of the country. 

For Bengal, also, I hope some means may be devised to obtain such 
information. 

It does not remain for me now, with the evidence of your present 
letter and its enclosures before me, to impress upon the India Office the 
great importance of these statistics; for 1 find that when I commenced: 
working at these tables, about the beginning of last year, the India Office 
had already got these very. tables prepared for their use, and I cannot 
but express my gladness to find such to be the case. 

I am sorry I am not at present well able to give such attention to the 
enclosures of your letter as I desire, as I am not in good health and am 
under medical treatment, 

I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


DADABHAI NAOROJI, 


32, Great St. Helens, London, 
18th September, 1880. 


Sm Louis Mixer, the Under Secretary of State for India, India Office, 
London, S.W. . 


Sm,—In continuation of my letter of 12th ult., I now beg to submit, 
for the consideration of his Lordship the Secretary of State for India, the 
accompanying memorandum on Mr. Danvers’ two papers of 4th January, 
1879, and 28th June, 1880, and I hope his Lordship will give it the same 
kind attention that was shown to my former letter. 

I request that copy of this letter and memo. be sent to the Indian 
Government, as I think that views similar to those of Mr. Danvers more 
or less prevail in India also. 

I shall esteem xt a great favour if it is pointed ont to me that I am 
mistaken in any of my views now put forth. My only desire is to find 
out the truth, and that India may receive and enjoy the blessings and 
benefits which the British nation is really capable of bestowing on her, 
ifonce British statesmen give their usual conscientious attention to her 
concerns. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


DADABHAI NAOROJI. 
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Memorandum on Mr. Danvers’ Papers of 28th June, 1880, and 
4th January, 1879. 

Mr. Danvers says: “In examining Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s paper, 
“ it appears that in his calculations he has omitted to make any allow- 
“ ance for the value of straw, and he has made no attempt to estimate 
“ the value of the increase of agricultaral stock, but he has added an 
* arbitrary sum for the latter and for other omitted items.” 

I have omitted not only straw, but also grass, cotton seed, and any 
fodder or other food for animals which I have not taken in my tables ; 
and farther, I should also omit all that portion of the inferior grains 
which I have shown in my table atpage 127—of about 30 per cont. of the 
whole acreage of grains, and which is grown for the food of animals. 

The reason is this: the principle to be considered is—first, 
either the whole gross annual production of the country may be taken 
(including straw, grass, &c., &c.), and from this gross production, before 
apportioning it per head of human population, a deduction should be 
made for the portion required for all the stock, which, in the case of the 
Punjab, are above 7,000,000 large cattle and near 4,000,000 sheep and 
goats; or, second, all straw, grass, and every production raised for animal 
food should be left out of calculation, and only the rest of the production 
which is and can be turned to haman use should be apportioned among 
the human population. Mr. Danvers*may adopt either of the above 
two methods, whichever he may consider would give most correctly 
the actual production for human use. It would not be correct to include 
the produce raised for animal use, and then not to make the necessary 
deduction for such use, I would put this‘matter in. another form. 

Suppose on the 1st of January, 1880, we have in India a certain 
amount of material wealth in all its various forms, and we take complete 
stock of it; that during the year following the country works in all its 
varieties of ways, consumes for all its various human, animal, and in- 
strumental wants from the store existing on the Ist January, 1880; 
and that after the end of the year, on Ist January, 1881, we gather to- 
gether or take stock ot evory possible kind of material production 
(agricultural, mineral, and manufacturing, and addition from profits of 
foreign trade) during the year. This production during the year 
will have to meet all the wants of the next yoar. If this produc- 
tion prove less than what would be wanted for the next year, then 
there would be a deficiency, and either the original wealth or capital 
of the country will have to be drawn upon, or the people will be so 
much less supplied with their wants in some shape or other; in 
either way showing a diminution of prosperity, both as property and 
capacity. If, on the other hand, the whole material prcduction ‘of 
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the year prove more than what would be necessary for the next 
year for all ordinary or usual wants, then a surplus would accrue, and so 
far, in some permanent form, add to the capital of the country and 
increase its prosperity. 

I request, therefore, that Mr. Danvers may be asked to work out 
the total production and wants of India, for, say, the last dozen years, 
on correct principles of calculation, from such materials as are already 
available at the India Office, supplementing such information as may be 
deficient by asking from India and from experienced retired officials 
who are now in this country. Such tables will show what the actual 
material condition of the country is, and whether it is increasing or 
diminishing in prosperity. Unless such information is obtained, the 
Government of the country will be blind and in the dark, and cannot 
but result in misery to India, and discredit to the ralers, their best 
intentions notwithstanding. It is hopeless to expect intelligent govern- 
ment without the aid of such important information annually, 

T am glad Mr, Danvers has made an estimate of the annual increase 
of agricultural stock in his paper of 4th January, 1879, and as I have to 
say something upon this paper farther on, Ido not say anything here 
upon the subject of stock. 

Mr. Danvers says: “ Mr. Dadabhai has adopted the principle of equally 
“ apportioning the value of agricultural produce and manufactures, as 
“ ascertained by him from the statistics available, amongst the whole 
population, without distinguishing how many are agriculturists, how 
“ many mechanics, and how many belong to other trades or professions, 
“ or possess property, and whose incomes, therefore, are derived directly 
‘neither from agriculture nor from manufactures. Thus he omits all 
“ reference to railway wealth, Government stock, house property, profits 
“ of trade, salaries, pensions, non-agricultural wages, professional incomes, 
“ and returns to investments, and all other sources from which a man 
“ who does not grow food himself may obtain the means of purchasing 
“ it, 

“From the Census Report of 1871, it appears that, out of a total 
“ population of 17,611,498 under British administration in the Panjab, 
“ 9,689,650 are returned as agriculturists, 1,776,786 adult males, equiva- 
“lent to about 4,500,000 of population, as engaged in industrial occupa- 
“ tions ; thus leaving a population of nearly 3,500,000 directly dependent 
“neither upon agriculture, manufactures, nor mining, and who must 
“ therefore derive their means of subsistence from other sources,” 

I take each of the items :— 

Ist, “Railway Wealth.” I am not sure what Mr. Danvers 
means by “railway wealth.” In his paper of 4th January, 1879, 
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he regards railways as “ enhancing the value of food grains, and adding, 
“pro tanto, to the wealth of the districts through which they run.” If he 
means in the above extract, by “railway wealth,” something different, 
then that needs to be explained, In the meantime, I adopt the inter- 
pretation as I make out with the aid of his paper of 4th January, 1879. 

Suppose 100 maunds of wheat exist in the Punjab, and its cost to 
the producer, say, is Rs. 100—suppose that this wheat is carried by 
railway to Bombay, and its value at Bombay is Rs.125; does Mr. 
Danvers mean that this circumstance has added Rs. 25, or anything at 
all, to the existing wealth of India ? 
* If so, then no such thing has happened. The 100 maunds of wheat 
existed in the Punjab, and the Rs. 125 existed in Bombay, before the 
wheat was moved an inch. After the movement, the only result has 
been change of hands. The wheat has gone to Bombay, and the 
Rs. 125 are distributed between the owner at Punjab, who receives 
Rs. 100, and the railway owners and workers, and the merchant who 
carried through the transaction, who between them divide the Rs. 25. 
By the mere fact of the removal of the wheat from the Punjab to 
Bombay, not a single grain of wheat nor a single pie of money is added 
to what already existed in India before the wheat was touched. Such 
‘railway wealth” does not exist. If the mere movement of produce 
can add to the existing wealth, India can become rich in no time. All 
it would have to do is to go on moving its produce continually all over 
India, all the year round, and“under the magic wheels of the train, 
wealth will go on springing till the land will not suffice to hold it. But 
there is no royal (even railway) road to material wealth. It must be 
produced from the materials of the earth, till the great discovery is 
made of converting motion into matter. I should not be misunderstood. 
Iam not discussing here the benefits of railways, whatever they are, 
to any country or to India, ‘To show that the people of India are not 
deriving the usual benefits of railways, I give hereafter a short separate 
section. Here it is enough for me to state that railways are, in a way, 
an indirect means of increasing the material production of any country, 
but that, whatever that “means” is, its result is fully and completely 
included in the estimate of the actual annual production of the country, 
and that there is nothing more to be added to such actual material 
production of the year. 

2nd, “Government Stock.” Suppose I hold a lakh of rupees of 
Government 4 per cent. rupee paper. It does not from itself produce 
or create or make to grow out any money or food or any kind of material 
wealth forme, It simply means that Government will give me Rs. 4,000 
every year, and that, not by creating anything by any divine power, but 
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from the revenue of the country ; and this revenue can be got from only 
.the actual material production of the year. So, in reality, my income of 
Rs, 4,000 from “Government Stick” is nothing more nor less than a 
share out of the production of the country, and is therefore fully and 
completely included therein, No addition has to be made from “ Govern. 
ment Stock” to the actual material production of the year. No such 
addition exists at all. 

8rd, “House Property.” Suppose I have taken a house at a 
yearly rental of Rs. 1,000. The house does not grow or create the rent 
by the mere fact of my occupying it. I have to pay this amount out of 
my income of Rs. 4,000 from Government Stock, and so the house- 
owner receives through me and the Government his share out of the 
production of the country. The discussion of the other items further 
on will show that, be my income from any of the various sources 
Mr. Danvers suggests, it is ultimately and solely derived from, and is 
included in, the yearly production of the country, and the owners of- 
“house property” simply take their share, like everybody else, from 
this same store. 

4th, “ Profits of Trade.” I take, first, foreign trade. Mr. Danvers 
is quite right that the foreign trade of a country adds to its annual 
income or production.* But, unfortunately, the case with India is quite 
otherwise. The present system of British administration not only 
sweeps away to England the whole profits of the foreign trade, but also 
drains away a portion of the annual production itself of the country. 
So that, instead of India making any addition from its “ profits of foreign 
trade” to its yearly production, a deduction has to be made from such 
production in estimating the actual quantity that ultimately remains for 
the use of the people of India. A portion of the actual production, 
through the channel of foreign trade, goes clean out of the country to 
England, withont an atom of material return, The manner in which the 
foreign trade of India becomes the channel through which India’s present 
greatest misfortune and evil operate, I treat further on in a separate 
section, to avoid confusion. It is enough for me to say here that, 
as matters actually stand, instead of there being, as should be, any 
addition from foreign trade to the annual production of India, there ig 
actually a diminution, or drain of it clean out of the country to England, 
to the extent of some 18,000,000/, a year, together with, and over and 
above, all its “profits of trade.” I grieve, therefore, that I have 
nothing to add from “ profits of trade,” as Mr. Danvers suggests, but 
much to subtract. 

* Taking the aggregate wealth of the world, foreign trade even adds nothing, 
It simply then becomes internal trade, and is mere change of bands, as explained 
farther on. 
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Itake'next the internal trade. Resuming the illustration of the 100 
maunds of wheat at Punjab, say a merchant buys at Rs. 100 and sends 
it to Bombay, where he gets Rs.125. The result simply is, that the 
wheat is still the same 100 maunds, and the Rs. 125 that existed in 
Bombay are still Rs. 125, but that out of Rs, 25 the merchant receives his 
“ profit of trade,” and the railway its charges for carrying. Not a single 
atom of money or wheat is added to the existing wealth of the country 
by this internal trade; only a different distribution has taken place. 
I should not be misunderstood. I am not discussing here the usefulness 
of internal trade, whatever it is; I am only pointing out that any 
increase in the material income of the country by the mere transactions 
of the internal trade is a thing that does not exist, and that whatever 
benefits and “ profits of trade” there are from internal trade, are.fully 
and completely included in the ultimate result of the actual material 
production of the year. 

5th, “Salaries and Pensions.” These will be official and non-official. 
Official salaries and pensions are paid by Government from revenue, and 
this revenue is derived from the production of the country; and so from 
that same store are all such salaries and pensions derived. or non- 
official salaries or pensions the phenomenon is just the same. I pay my 
clerks or servants either from my profits of trade, or interest of Govern- 
ment Stock, or from rent of my house property, or from any of the 
sources which Mr. Danvers may suggest, but one and all of these 
incomes are drawn from the same store,—the annual material production 
of the country. All salaries and pensions are thus fully and completely 
included in the estimate of the production. 

But this is not all, In these salaries and pensions, &c., do we come 
to the very source of India’s chief misfortune and evil, which, as I have 
already said, works through the medium of the foreign trade. It is the 
salaries and pensions, and all other expenditure incident to the excessive 
European agency, both in England and India, which is India’s chief 
curse, in the shape of its ‘causing the exhausting drain which is destroy- 
ing India. In the ordinary and normal circumstances of a country, when 
all the salaries, pensions, &c., are earned by the people themselves, and 
remain in the country itself to fructify in the people’s own pockets, there 
is no such thing as an addition to the annual production of the country 
from “ salaries and pensions.” But as far as India is concerned, the case 
is much worse. All salaries and pensions, &c., paid to Europeans in 
England and India, beyond the absolute necessity of the maintenance or 
supervision of British ruJe, are actually, first, a direct deprivation of the 
natural provision for similar classes of the people of the country, and, 
second, a drain from the property and capacity of the country at lurge. 

Lu 2 
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So, unfortunately, is there nothing to be added, as Mr. Danvers asks, 
from “salaries and pensions,” but much to be subtructed, that is either 
spent in England or remitted to England from the resources of India, and 
for which not a particle returns, and what is enjoyed in India itself by 
the Europeans, 

Mr. Danvers may kindly consider his own salary. It is derived from 
the production of India. It is brought to England, and not a farthing 
out of it returns to India. Even if it returned, it would be no addition 
to the wealth of India; but as it does not return, it is so much actual 
diminution from the means of the subsistence of the people. I should 
not be misundersteod. That for a good long time a reasonable amount 
of payment for British rule is necessary for the regeneration of India is 
true, and no thinking Native of India denies this. It is the evil of 
excessive payment that India has to complain of. But what I have to 
point out here is that salaries and pensions, even to the Natives them- 
selves, are no addition to the wealth, and much less are those which are 
not paid to the people of the country. The increase supposed by Mr. 
Danvers does not exist. There is, on the contrary, much diminution. 

6th, “ Non-Agricultural Wages.” A person employed by a farmer, 
say as a labourer, upon building his house, is paid from the farmer's 
agricultural income. A person employed by « merchant, a householder, a 
stockholder, a pensioner, or a salaried man, or on a railway, is paid from 
their income, which, as I have explained, is derived from the only great 
store—the annual material production of the country. In short, every 
labourer—mental or physical—has his share for his subsistence, through 
various channels, from the only one fountain-head—the annual material 
production of the country. There ‘is no source outside the production 
(including any addition to it from profits of foreign trade) from which 

‘any individual derives his means of subsistence. 

ith, “Professional Incomes.” I consult a doctor or a_ solicitor. 
The mere act of my consulting these professional gentlemen does not 
enable me to create money to pay them. I must pay them from my 
jncome as an agriculturist, or aminer, or a manufacturer, or a steckholder, 
or a householder, &c.; and my such income is all and solely derived 
from the material production of the country. 

I need not now go any further into a repetition of the same argument 
with regard to— 

8th, “Returns to investments, and all other sources from which a 
“man who does not grow food himself may obtain the means of purchasing 
“ it ;” or leaving a population “ directly dependent neither upon agricul- 
“ture, manufactures, nor mining, and who must therefore derive their 
“means of subsistence from other sources.” 
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There do not exist any such “ other sources,” except profits of foreign 
trade. But, unfortunately for India, instead of foreign trade bringing 
any profits, it is actually the channel by which, in addition to all such 
profits, a portion of the production itself is also swept away. So India 
exhibits the strange phenomenon, that her people cannot get any benefit 
from profits of foreign trade, and cannot enjoy for their subsistence even 
their own production, fully or adequately. The result of all the different 
influences—forces, labour, knowledge, land, climate, railways, or all other 
kinds of public works, good government, justice, security of property, 
law, order—and all the above eight and other so-called sources of income, 
is fully and completely comprised in the ultimate resultant of all of them 
—viz., the actual material income of the year. Its increase or decrease 
every year is, in fact, the test of the ultimate and full result of all the 
above direct and indirect means of the production of a country. If the 
material income of the year does not suffice for all the wants of the 
whole people for thé year, the existing ‘capital ”-wealth of the country 
is drawn upon, and, so far, the capital and the capacity for annual pro- 
duction are diminished. 

I submit, therefore, that Mr. Danvers’ argument of the “ other 
sources” has to be laid aside. 

Mr, Danvers says: “Mr. Dadabhai makes out the total value of the 
“ agricultural produce of the Panjab to be Rs. 27,72,56,263, and that 
“ from manufactures and mines, Rs. 4,11,40,058. ‘To this he adds, to 
** mect any omissions, a farther margin of 3} crores, making the whole 
* produce of the Panjab 35} crores of rapees, ‘ which, for a population of 
*© 17,600,000, gives Rs.20 per head per annum at the outside for the year 
“* 1876-7, to which year the figures he has taken refer. At page 148 of 
* his tables he shows that the cost of absolute necessaries of life of an 
“ agricultural labourer is Rs. 34 per annum, but he omits to explain how, 
“under these circumstances, the people of the Punjab managed to live, 
“ and leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions how, with only Rs. 20 
“* per annum, he can provide for an expenditure of Rs. 34.” 

Why, that is the very question I want Government to answer: How 
can they expect people to manage to live, under snch circamstances, 
without continuously sinking into poverty? ‘The first real question is, 
-\ve these facts or not? If not, then what are the actual facts of the 
“means and wants” of the people of India? If they are, then the 
question is for Mr. Danvers and Government to answer, how people can 
manage to live. The answer to the question is, however, obvyions—viz., 
that as the balance of income every year available for the use of the 
people of India does not suffice for the wants of the year, the capital- 
wealth of the country is being drawn upon, and the country gocs on 
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becoming poorer and poorer, and more and more weakened in its capacity 
of production ; and that the American War, for a little while, gave, and 
the various loans give, a show of prosperity, to end in greater burdens 
and greater destruction by famines. 

These facts of the insufficiency of the means for the wants go to 
prove the late Lord Lawrence's statements, made in 1864, as Viceroy, 
and, in 1878, before the Finance Committee. In 1864, he said that 
India was, on the whole, a very poor country, and the mass of the people 
enjoyed only a scanty subsistence; and, in 1873, he repeated that the 
mass of the people of India were so miserably poor that they had barely 
the means of subsistence ; that it was as much as a man could do to feed 
his family, or half feed them, let alone spending money on what might 
be called luxuries or conveniences. Such, then, is the manner in which 
the people of India manage to live: scanty subsistence, and dying away 
by millions at the very.touch of drought. In the case of the Punjab, as 
‘the latest British possession, and least drained, and from other circum- 
stances noted below,* the people have had, as yet, better resources, in 
their “capital ”-wealth, to draw upon; but taking India as a whole, 
Lord Lawrence’s words are, most deplorably, but too true. : 

I need not discuss Mr. Danvers’ paper of 28th June, 1880, any 
further. Tho fallacy of “other sources,” besides agriculture, mines, 
manufactures, and foreign trade, pervades his whole argument; and 
in the latter part of the paper two different matters are mixed up, a 
little misapprehension has taken place as to my meaning, and some 
part is irrelevant. 

The whole question now before us is simply this: — 

First, what the whole actual, material, annual income of India is, 


* The Panjab is favoured by nature and by circumstances. By nature, inas- 
much as it is one of the most fertile parts of India, It is “‘Punj-aub,” the land of 
the five waters, and it has both natural and artificial irrigation. It is favoured by 
circomstances, inasmuch as that (excepting Bengal, in its special fortunate circum- 
stances of the permanent settlement) Panjab pays the least land revenue—viz., the 
Puajab pays Re, 1-2-2 per head per annutn, the North-west Provinces pay Re. 1-6, 
Madras Ke. 1-7, and Bombay Rs, 2-4-3 (see my tables, page 141). I have taken 
these figures for 1875-6 ; those for 1876-7 would be unfair and abnormal, on account 
of the Bombay and Mudras Famines. arther, the Panjab has been further 
favoured by other circumstances in the following way :— 

The Administration Report of 1856-S says: “In former Reports it was explained 

~“ how the ciroumstance of so much money going out of the Punjab contributed to 
* depress the agriculturists. Tho Native regular army was Hindustani; to them was 
-“ a large share of the Panjab revenue disbursed, of which a part only was spent on 
* the spot, and 9 part was remitted to their homes. Thus it was that, year after year, 
~“ lakhs and lakhs were drained from the Punjab, and_enriched Ondh. But within the 
“ last year, the Native army being Punjabi, all such sums have been paid to them, and 
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as the ultimate balance of all sources and influences, that is available for 
the use of the whole people of India ; 
Secondly, what the absolutely necessary wants and the usual wants 
of all classes of the people are; and 
Thirdly, whether the income of India is equal to, less, or more than 
such wants. 
By carefully ascertaining. these facts every year, shall we ever be able 
to know truly whether India is progressing in prosperity, or, sinking in 
poverty, or is in a stationary condition. This is the whole problem, and 
it must be boldly faced and clearly answered if the mission of Britain is 
the good of India, as I firmly believe it to be. 
As to the question, how and by whom, directly or indirectly, the 
income is actually produced, and how and by whom, and through what 
channels, this income is distributed among the whole people, that is an 
entirely different matter, and, though important in itself and involving 
much legislation, is quite separate from the first and fundamental question 
of the whole total of the means and wants of India. 
I may explain the misapprehension to which I alluded above. In 
my tables for consumption, in taking “the cost of absolute necessaries 
** of life of an agricultural labourer,” I meant him as merely represent- 
ing the lowest class of labourers of all kinds, so as to show the lowest 
absolutely necessary wants of the people. 
Tam under the impression that there is a Statistical Committee at 
Calcutta, which has existed for the past twenty years, and I hope it will 
adopt means to give complete tables of the wants and means of India. 
As Iam requesting his Lordship the Secretary of State for India 
that Mr. Danvers be asked to work out the wants and means of the 
people of India during the last twelve years, and that the Government 
of India may adopt means to perfect the machinery for getting complete 
information for the future, 1 submit a few remarks on Mr. Danvers’ 
tables of January 4, 1879, so kindly sent to me. As I have my 
Punjab tables only for comparison, I examine Mr. Danvers’ Punjab 
tables only. 
In his table of quantities of all the inferior grains Mr. Danvers has 
taken the crop per acre of only some of the grains whose average is 
have been spent at home, Agaix, many thousands of Panjabi soldiers are serving 
abrond ; these men not only remit their savings, but have also sent a quantity of prize 
property ard plunder—the spoils of Hindustan—to their native villages. The effoot- 

** of all this is already perceptible in an increase of agricultural capital, a freer circu- 
lation of money, and a fresh impe‘us to cultivation.” 

Tt will be seen that the Punjab has more capital to draw upon, and bas some 
addition to its resources at the expense of the other provinces, to make up for some of 
its deficiency of production, 
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510 Ibs. per acre. But the produce of makai and gram, which are in- 
cluded by Mr, Danversin the inferior grains, is larger, and the resultis a 
large error. The acreage of makai is 1,084,339 acres, and the average 
produce per acre is 1,500 lbs., so that this produce is under-estimated to 
the extent of taking only about one-third of the actual quantity. The 
average produce of gram is 645lbs. per acre, and the acreage is 2,272,236 
acres. On this large acreage there is nearly 26 per cent. of under-esti- 
mate. The result of the whole error in the table of inferior grains is 
that the total quantity is taken by Mr. Danvers as 6,504,880,162 Ibs., 
when it actually is 7,8371,110,348 lbs., or above 866,200,000 lbs. more. 

In the prices of inferior grains it is necessary to make proper allow- 
_ ance for the lower prices of such groins as moth, kangni, chind, matar, 
and masur, which are nearly 25 per cent. lower than the other grains— 
jowdr, béjr&, m&sh, ming, and arhar. This makes an over-estimate of 
240,0007. The prices for makai, jow, and gram are given in the Report, 
and separate estimates should, therefore, be made of the values of these 
grains, to obtain all possible approximation to truth and accuracy. 

The total under-estimate by Mr. Danvers is 1,300,000/. in the value 
of inferior grains. 

Tn “other crops” the value assumed by Mr. Danvers is nearly only 
one-fourth of what I make, by taking every item separately—i.c., I make 
Rs. 19,16,294 against Mr. Danvers’ Rs.4,78,200. 

In the following articles Mr. Danvers has adopted the average given 
in the Report, which, as pointed out by me on previons occasions, is 
taken on the fallacious principle of adding up the produce per acre of 
the districts and dividing by the number of districts, without any refer- 
ence to the quantity of acreage of cach district. 
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* As to some probable errors in these two articles in the Report, I have already 
given my views in my ta 
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In the case of indigo, cotton, tobacco, and hemp, the error 
has not been large, as the incorrect average is adopted by Mr. 
Danvers for a few districts only. I notice such differences as 24 
and 8 per cent. also, because, in dealing with figures of hundreds and 
thousands of millions, these percentages, singly as well as collectively, 
seriously disturb the accuracy of results. It is very necessary to avoid, 
as much as possible, all avoidable errors, large or small, so that then 
reliance can be placed upon the results. 

The Report gives the price of first sort sngar only, but which, applied 
to the whole quantity of all kinds, makes the value of nearly two-thirds 
of the whole quantity quite two and a-half times greater than it actually 
is; the over-estimate comes to nearly 1,800,0007. 

The price of indigo, as ascertained by me (Rs. 60 per maund), is 
nearly 20 per cent. higher than that assumed by Mr. Danvers (Rs. 50 
per maund). 

Mr. Danvers has taken a scer=2 Ibs., when in reality it is nearly 6 
per cent. of a pound larger, which becomes a serious error in the large 
amonnts to be dealt with. 

Mr. Danvers has adopted the prices of 1st January, 1877, only, 
instead of taking an average of the prices of the four periods given in 
the Report, to represent the whole year. 

In his remarks at page 16, Mr. Danvers makes no allowance for 
seed, which is an important item. He includes straw, all inferior grains, 
and cotton seed, and yet makés no allowance at all for the fecd of 
animals (some 7,000,000 large cattle and near 4,000,000 sheep and 
goats) before apportioning the produce per human head. Grass being 
not taken, makes some allowance for animals so far. 

I cannot say on what grounds (page 16) 4 per cent. is assumed for 
annual increase of large cattle, and 15 per cent. of sheep and goats. I 
have not got the Report for 1878-9, when the next quinquennial 
enumeration of stock must have been made, but on comparing the 
numbers of the last two enumerations of 1868-9 and 1873-4, the result 
is as follows :— 


j 
| 

j i » Per 
1863-9, 1873-4. i Increase. Decrease, ‘Cent. 
‘ 


Cows, Bullocks, and Buffaloes 6,797,561 | 6,570,212 
Horses | 639 











227,349 | 3} 
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Donkeys 7,615 | 288,118 30,503 aa 118 
Pair tab cee aan 148,582 | 165,567} 16,985| |. [lid 
Total aessercesnereeovesaneetesserne 7,801,508 7,159,981} = 191,355 |". 
Sheep and Goats......c...e..e000- | 3,808,819 9,849,842| 46,093. “le 
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~~ * In the Report of 1868-9 the heading is only “cows and bullucks,” while in 
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From this comparison it appears that in the important items of 
cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, instead of any increase, there is actually a 
decrease of 227,849, or 34 per cent., during the five years. In horses, 
also, there is a decrease of about 2} per cent. every year, instead of 4 per 
cent, increase. In ponies the increase is hardly 4 per cent. in five years, 
in donkeys about 11 per cent., and in camels about 11 per cent. in all the 
five years, or about 2} per cent. per year, instead of 4 per cent. -In 
sheep and goats the increase is hardly 1} per cent. in five years, instead 
of 15 per cent. per year. For cows and bullocks, and sheep and goats, 
there is one allowance to be made—viz., for what are killed for food. 
To make out the increase in cows, &c., of 4 per cent. every year, nearly 
43 per cent. must have been killed every year for food, and for sheep 
and .goats the percentage of killed should be nearly 14? per cent. per 
annum. Is it so? 

Mr. Danvers has assumed ghi produced in the Punjab to be four times 
as much as imported (52,303 maunds) into it, and he thus makes the 
quantity produced to be 209,212'maunds. Now the value of the im- 
ported ghi is also given in the Report as Rs. 9,64,028, which, taken 
four times, would be 885,611/. But Mr. Danvers has overlooked this 
actual price, and adopted the fallacious average of the table of prices in 
the Report, which makes the price 1s, 12¢, per rupee. At this incorrect 
price the value will be 478,198/., or nearly 25 per cent. more than the 
actual yalue given in the Report. But not only has there been this in- 
correct increase thus made, but, by some arithmetical mistake, the value 
put down by Mi, Danvers is above three times as much as even this in- 
creased amount—i.é., instead of 478,1987., Mr. Danvers has put down 
1,501,0967. If this be not merely an arithmetical mistake, it requires 
explanation. 

Mr. Danvers has taken the import of ghi from “foreign trade” only, 
and has overlooked a further quantity of import, “ inter-provincially,” of 
16,312 maunds, of the value of 34,7411, which, taken four times, would 
be 188,964/., making up the total value of the assumed produce of ghi 
in the Punjab to be $85,611/.4+ 138, 9641. = 524,575. 

Working upon Mr. Danvers’ own assumption, and what information 
T have been at present able to obtain, it appears that the assumption of 
four times the import, or 525,0002., will be an under-estimate by a 
good deal. I am not at present able to test the accuracy of Mr. 
Danvers’ assumption of the produce of milk, nor of the information 


1876-7, it is given as ‘cows, bullocks, and buffaloes.” Now if buffaloes are not 
incladed in 1868-9, the diminution in cattle will be very much larger, Most pro- 
bably, buffaloes are included in 1868-9 figures, But this must be ascertained. It 
is a serious matter. 
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I am using below, but 1 give it just as I have it, to illustrate the prin- 
ciple. I adopt Mr. Danvers’ assumption of 10 per cent. of the whole 
cattle to be milch-animals, The number then will be 657,000. Of 
these, cows may be taken, I am told by a Punjabi, as 75’per cent., and 
buffaloes 25 per cent. This will give 164,250 buffaloes and 492,750 cows. 
Each buffalo may be taken, on an average, as giving six seers of milk 
per day for six months in the year, and each cow about three seers. 
The quantity of milk will then bo— 

164,250 x 6 seers x 180 days = 177,590,000 seers. 

492,750 x 8-seers x 180 days = 266,085,000 seers. 


Total ... 443,475,000 seers. 

Mr. Danvers assumes for milk used in the province to be about 
Rs. 10 per annum from each of the 10 per cent. of the cattle, and, 
taking the price of milk to be 16 seers per rupee, the quantity of milk 
used would be 657,000 x 160 = 105,120,000 seers. This, deducted 
from the above total produce of milk, will give (443,475,000 — 105,120,000) 
338,355,000 seers as converted into ghi. The produce of ghi is about 
4th to 7th of milk, according to quality. Assuming +',thas the average, 
the total quantity of ghi will be about 28,196,250 seers = 704,906 maunds, 
or, allowing a little for wastage, say 700,000 maunds, which, at the 
import price (Rs. 13,11,445 for 68,615 msunds) of Rs.19 per maund, 
will give about 1,339,300L, or nearly 22 times as much as Mr. Danvers 
has assumed. I have endeavoured in a hurry to get this information as 
well as I could, but it can be obtained correctly by the officials on the spot. 
My object at present is simply to show, that calculated on Mr. Danvers’ 
assumption of milch-cattle and milk used, how much ghi should be pro- 
duced in the country, if the information I have used be correct. 

For hides and skins the export only is taken into account, but a 
quantity must be consumed in the province itself, which requires to be 
added. 

The value assumed, Rs. 100 per horse, is rather too high. Rs. 60 or 
Rs. 70, I am told, would be fairer; so also for ponies, Rs. 25 to Rs. 80 
instead of Rs. 35; and camels, Rs.60 or Rs. 70 or Rs.75 instead of 
Rs. 100. For sheep, &c., Rs. 14 instead of Re. 1 would be fairer. 

But, as I have said above, officials in India can give all this infor- 
mation correctly for every year, and I do not see any reason why this 
should not be done. I urgently repeat my request that the wants and 
means of the last twelve or fifteen years may be ordered by hia Lord- 
ship the Secretary of State to be carefully worked out, as far as 
practicable, and that future Reports should be required to give complete 
information. 
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Rattways. 

I may take railways to represent public works. The benefits gene- 
rally derived from railways are these; they distribute the produce of the 
country from parts where it is produced, or is in abundance, to the parts 
where it is wanted, so that no part of the produce is wasted, which 
otherwise would be the case if no facility of communication existed. In 
thus utilizing the whole produce of the country, the railway becomes 
directly a saving agent, and indirectly thereby helps in increasing tho 
production of the country. 


It brings the produce to the ports at the least possible cost for’ 


exportation and commercial competition for foreign trade, and thus 
indirectly helps in obtaining the profits of foreign trade, which are an 
increase to the annual income of a country. 

Every country, in building railways, even by borrowed capital, 
derives the benefit of a large portion of such borrowed capital, as the 
capital of the country, which indirectly helps in increasing the production 
of the country. Excepting interest paid for such borrowed capital to 
the foreign lending country, the rest of the whole income remains in the 
country. . 

But the result of all the above benefits from railways is ultimately 
realized and comprised in the actual annual income of the country. 

The misfortune of India is that she does not derive the above benefits, 
as every other country does. 

You build a railway in England, and, say, its gross income is a 
million. All the employés, from the chairman down to the common 
labourer, are Englishmen. Every farthing that is spent from the gross 
income is so much returned to Englishmen, as direct maintenance to so 
many people of England, and to England at large, as a part of its generat 
wealth. Whether the shareholders get their 5 per cent., or 10 per 
cent., or 1 per cent., or 0 per cent., or even lose, it matters not at all 
to the whole country. very farthing of the income of the million is 
fully and solely enjoyed by the people of the country, excepting only (if you 
borrowed a portion of the capital from foreign parts) the interest yow 
may pay for such loan. But such interest forms a small portion of the 
whole income, and every country with good railways can very well afford 
to pay. All the benefits of railways are thus obtained and enjoyed by 
the people of the country. 

Take the case of the United States. India and the States are both 
borrowers for their railways (the latter only partially), and they both 
pay interest to the lending countries. They both buy, say, their rails, 
machinery, &c., from England, the States buying only a portion. So 
far, they are under somewhat similar circumstances; but here the 
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parallel ends. In the United States, every cent of the income of the 
railway (excepting the interest on the foreign loan) is the income of the 
people of the country—is a direct maintenance for the people employed 
on it, and an indirect property of the whole country, and remaining in it. 

In India the case is quite different. First, for the directors, home 
establishments, Government superintendence, and what not, in England, 
a portion of the income must go from India ; then a large European staff 
of employés (excepting only for inferior and lowest places or work left for 
Natives) must eat up and take away another large portion of the income, 
and to the rest the people of the country are welcome, with the result 
that, out of their production which they give to the railways, only a 
portion returns to them, and not the whole, as in all other countries (except 
interest on foreign loan), and the diminution lessens, so far, the capacity 
of production every year. Such expenditure, both in England and India, 
is so much direct deprivation of the natural maintenance of as many 
people of India of similar classes, and a loss to the general wealth and 
means of the people at large. Thus the whole burden of the debt is 
placed on the shoulders of the people of India, while the benefit is 
largely enjoyed and carried away by the people of England; and yet 
Englishmen raise up their hands in wonder why India should not be 
happy, pleased, and thankful! Some years ago, I asked Mr. J. Danvers 
to make a return, in his annual Railway Report, of the salaries and every 
other kind of disbursement on Europcans, both in England and India. 
If Iremember rightly (I cannot just now lay my hands on the corre- 
spondence), he was kind enough to promise he would try. But I do not 
know that this information has been given. Let us have this informa- 
tion, and we shall then know why India does not derive the usual benefits 
from railways; how many Europeans displace as many Natives of the 
same class, and deprive thern of their natural means of subsistence (some 
3,600 in India, and all those in England), and what portion of the 
income the people of India do not see or enjoy a pie of. 

Instead, therefore, of there being any “railway wealth” to be added 
to the annual production or income of India, it will be seen that there is 
much to be deducted therefrom to ascertain what really remains for the 
use of its own people; for the income of railways is simply a portion or 
share of the production of the country, and what is eaten up and taken 
away by Europeans is so much taken away from the means of the people. 

It is no wonder at all that the United States have their 70,000 or 
more miles of railways, when India, under the British Government, with 
all its wonderful resources, with all that good government can do, and 
the whole British wealth to back, has hardly one-tenth of the length, 
and that even with no benefit to the people of the country. In short, 
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the fact of the matter is that, as India is treated at present, all the new 
departments, opened in the name of civilization, advancement; progress, 
and what not, simply resolve themselves into s0 much new provision for 
80 many more Europeans, and so much new burden on exhausting India. 
We do pray to our British rulers, let us have railways and all other 
kinds of beneficial public works, by-all means, but let us have their 
natural benefits, or tall not to a starving man of the pleasures of a fine 
dinner. We should be happy to, and thankfully, pay for such European 
supervision and guidance as may be absolutely necessary for successful 
work ; but do not, in Heaven’s and Honesty’s names, talk to us of benefits 
which we do not receive, but have, on the contrary, to pay for from our 
own. If we are allowed to derive the usual benefits of railways and 
other public works, under such government as the British—of law, order 
and justice—we would not only borrow 200,000,0002., but 2,000,000,0002. 
and pay the interest with as many thanks, with benefit both to our: 
selves and to England, as India would then be her best and largest 
commercial customer. 

The real important question, therefore, in relation to public works 
is, not how to stop them, but how to let the people of the country have 
their fall benefits. One of the most important parts of England’s great 
work in India is to develop these public works, but to the people’s 
henefit, and not to their detriment—not that they should slave, and others 


eat, 
Fonerax Trane. 


Resuming our illustration of the 100 maunds of wheat from the 
Punjab, arriving at Bombay, costing to the Bombay merchant Rs. 125, 
we suppose that this merchant exports it to England. In ordinary 
course and natural conditions of trade, suppose the Bombay merchant, 
after two or three months, gets his net proceeds of Rs. 150 either in 
silver or as a bale of piece-goods, which could be sold at Bombay for 
Rs. 150. The result, then, of this “foreign trade” is that, before the 
wheat left Bombay, there were 100 maunds of wheat costing Rs. 125 at 
the time of export, and after the operation, India has either Rs. 150, or 
a bale of cotton goods worth Rs.150. There is thus a clear “ profit of 
trade” of Rs. 25, or, in other words, an addition of Rs. 25 worth, either 
in silver or goods, to the annual income or production of the country, 
‘This, in ordinary commercial language, would be: India exported value 
Rs. 125, in the shape of wheat, and imported value Rs. 150 in the shape 
of silver or merchandise, or both, making a trade profit of Rs. 25, 

Under ordinary natural circumstances, such is the result of foreign 
trade to every country. I shall take the instance of the United 

‘Kingdom, and we may see what its ordinary foreign trade profits have 
been during a few past years—say, from 1871 to 1878. 
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The result of the above table is, that during the eight years the 
United Kingdom has received as trade profits 29-34 per cent. This 
result requires the following further consideration. It includes the 
results of all money-trade or loans to and from foreign countries. 
Suppose England has lent 100,000,000/. to foreign countries ; that forms 
a part of exports, Suppose it has received in interest, say, 5,000,0007.; 
that forms a part of the imports, and unless any portion of the principal 
of the loan is returned, the whole or balance (if a portion is paid) of the 
loan remains outstanding, and is so much more to be added to the above 
figure of trade profits. Again, there is the political profit from India of 
some 27,000,0007. a-year (as shown further on). That forms a part of 
the import, and has to be deducted from the figure of trade profits. 
England contributes to the expenses of the colonies. This is a part of 
its exports. Thus the formula will be:— 

728,522,1611. + outstanding balance of loans of the eight years— 
the political drain from India to England (216,000,000/.) + contribu- 
tions to the colonies=the actual profits of all commercial and monetary 
transactions with the world; or, in other words= the actual profits of the 
foreign trade of the eight years. 

Now the figure 728,522,1611. is 29-34 per cent. The political drain 
of India forms nearly 9 per cent. out of this. There remains above 20 
per cent. + the amounts of balance of loans and contributions to the 
colonies, as the actual rate of profits of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom. 

I may fairly adopt this rate, of at least 20 per cent., for the profits 
of the foreign trade of India; but, to be quite under the mark, I adopt 
only 15 per cent. 

Now we may see what actually happens to India, aaa! the same 
period of 1871—8. 

The actual Exports (excluding Government Stores and 
Treasure): Merchandise and Gold and Silver ... = £485,186,749 


Take Profits only 15 per cent. ....ssessseseeeeeeeeeerers = 72,778,012 
The Imports as they ought to be ........cscseeseeseseeeess £557,964,761 
Actual Imports (excluding Government Stores and 

Treasure): Merchandise and Gold and Silver...... $42,312,799 
Deficit in Imports, or what is drained to England...... "215,651,962 

(ée., nearly 27,000,000/. a-year.} . 
Again taking actual Exports ............ccccccessesseesees 485,186,749 
And alao actual Imports ............sssecccsssecsecssessners 842,312,799 
Abstraction from the very produce of the country | 

(besides the whole profits) is ..2..........ccceseseeee = £142,878,950 


in eight years, or nearly 18,000,000/. a-year, or 29°4 per cent. 
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Thus, with all the advantages of good government, law, order, 
justice, &c., railways, and every other influence of a civilized rule, the 
actual result is that not only does India not get a single farthing of the 
15 or 20 per cent., or whatever it be, of the profits of her foreign trade, 
but actually has a further amount of nearly 30 per cent. of her exports 
kept away from her. This is not all. There is, moreover, the halter 
round her neck of the accumulated railway debt of nearly 100,000,0002., 
held in England (from which her people have not derived the 
usual benefits), about 60,000,0002. of public debt (out of 134,000,0001.— 
mostly owing to wars) held in England, and 5,000,000/. spent in 
England on account of State public works. And yet Englishmen wonder 
why India is poor, and her finances inelastic! Good heavens! when will 
this bleeding to death end? 

Keeping as much as possible on the right ‘ide; we find some 
18,000,0002. from the production itself swept away from India, besides 
all her profits, and besides what Europeans enjoy in India itself, to the 
so much exclusion and deprivation of her own people. But this item of 
18,000,000. would be found much under the mark. For instance, all 
duty-articles imported into India are, I believe, valued at 10 per cent. 
more than their laying-down value. If so, roughly taken, the customs 
revenue keing 2,500,0002,, represents roughly a duty at 5 per cent. on 
50,000,000, ; and to make up this 50,000,0002., with 10 per cent. extra, 
requires an addition to the actual value of imports of about 5,000,0002. 
Tf so, then there will be this much above 18,000,000], taken away from 
the actual production of India, besides the whole trade profits, main- 
tenance of Europeans in India, debts, &c. 

The real abstraction from the very produce of the country is, most 
likely, much above 20,000,0001 a-year, and the whole loss above 
30,000,00U2, a-year, besides what is enjoyed in India itself by Europeans. 

Under such circumstances, it is no wonder at all thut famines and finance 
should become great difficulties, and that finance has been the grave of 
several reputations, and shall continue to be so till the discovery is made 
of making two and two equal to five, if the present unnatural treatment 
of India is to continue. 

Far, therefore, from there being anything to be added to the annual 
income of India, as Mr. Danvers thinks, from the “ profits of trade,” 
there is the deplorable fact of much to be deducted in the case of India ; 
and the consequences of such abstraction, in impoverishment and 
destruction by famines, &c., lay mostly at the door of the present 
unnatural policy of the British Administration. Let our rulers realize 
this fact intelligently, and face it boldly, in a way worthy of the British 
moral courage and character, and the whole scene will be entirely 
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changed—from deplorable poverty to prosperity, from the wail of woe 
to joy and blessing. Our misfortune is that the great statesmen of this 
country have not the necessary time to see into Indian matters, and 
things are allowed to drift blindly, or England would never become, as 
she unwittingly is at present, the destroyer of India. Her conscience is 
sound. 

It is natural that i in all discussions on finance, curtailment of expen- 
diture and economy are, at first blush, recommended—to cut the coat 
uccording to cloth. But, unfortunately, no one asks the question why 
the cloth is short; why, under such rule as that of the English, India 
should not do well, if not quite as well as these islands, but should be 
only able to pay the wretched revenue of some fis. a-head, and that even 
after “‘ wringing out the last farthing.” 

No doubt, vigilance for economy will always be a necessity in the 
best of states (not excepting England, as debates in Parliament testify) 
as long as the world lasts. But the real question, the most important 
question of all questions, at present is, not how to get 60,000,000/. or 
100,000,0002., for the matter of that, if that be necessary, but how to 
return to the people what is raised from them. 

There is no reason whatever why India, with all her vast resources, 
the patient industry of the people, and the guidance and supervision of 
British high officials, should not be able to pay two or three times her 
present wretched revenue, say 100,000,000/. or 150,000,0002., for effi- 
cient administration by her own people, under British supervision, and 
for the development of her unbounded material resources, Is it not 
unsatisfactory, or even humiliating, that British statesmen should have 
to confess that they have hopelessly to depend for about a sixth of the 
net revenue on supplying opium to another vast human race; and to 
ask despairingly what they were to do to get this amount of revenue 
from India itself? Then again, nearly as much more income has to be 
raised by an oppressive and heavy tax on salt; so that between a third 
and a fourth of the net revenue has to be derived—a part by pinching 
and starving the poor millions of India in one of the absolute necessaries 
of life, and the other part by poisoning and demoralizing the millions of 
Obina, Surely, that a great people like the English, with their states- 
manship of the highest order, and with all their genuine desire to do 
good to and to advance mankind, should not be able to get the necessary 
revenues from India, from her own healthy and natural prosperity, is a 
strange phenomenon in this advanced age. . 

Only restore India to her natural economical conditions, If, as in 
England, the revenue raised from the people returned to the people—if the 
income of railways and other public works taken from the people, re- 
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turned to the people, to fructify in their pockets, then would there be no 

need for anxiety for finance or famines, nor for pinching in salt, nor 

poisoning with opium, millions of the human race. India would then pay 

with ease 100,000,0007. or 200,000,0002. of revenue, and would not be 

the worse for it. It would be far better also, which would then be the - 
case, that India should be able to purchase 1l. or 2/. worth a-head of 

British manufactures, and become England’s best and largest customer, 

instead of the wretched one she is at present. 

I repeat, therefore, with every earnestness, that the most important 
question of the day is, how to stop the bleeding drain from India. The 

“merit or good of every remedy will depend upon and be tested by its 
efficacy in stopping this deplorable drain, without impairing the wants 
of the administration, or checking India’s natural progress towards 
prosperity. 

There is a deep conviction among educated and thoughtful Natives 
that if there is any one nation more than another on the face of the 
earth that would on no account knowingly do a wrong to or enslave, 
dégrade, or impoverish a people, and who, on feeling the conviction of 
any injury having been unintentionally done by them, would at once, 
and at all reasonable sacrifice, repair the injury without shrinking, that 
nation is the British nation. This conviction keeps the thinking 
Natives staunch in their loyalty to the British rule: They know that 
a real regeneration, civilization, and advancement of India, materially, 
morally, and politically, depends upon a long continuance of the British 
rule. The peculiarly happy combination of high civilization, intense 
love of liberty, and nobility of soul in the British, cannot but lead them 
to the desire of the glory of raising a vast nation, instead of trampling 
upon them. This noble desire has found expression from some of their 
best men. 

The English people have a task before them in India for which 
there is no parallel in the history of the world. There has not been a 
nation who, as conquerors, have, like the English, considered the good 
of the conquered as « duty, or felt it as their great desire; and the 
Natives of India may, with the evil of the present drain stopped, and a 
representative voice in their legislation, hopefully look forward to a 
future under the British rule which will eclipse their greatest and most 
glorious days. ; 

Muy the light of Heaven guide our rulers! 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 
82, Great St. Helens, London, 
13th September, 1880. 
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India Office, 8.W., 
15th October, 1880. 
Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
13th September, which, together with its enclosure, has been duly laid 
before the Secretary of State for India. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
LOUIS MALLET. 





Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
32, Great St. Helens, London, 
16th November, 1880. 
Sin Lovis Mauurt, the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
India Office, London, S.W. 

Sim,—Thanking you for your letter of 15th ultimo, informing me 
that my letter of 13th September, with enclosure, had been duly laid be- 
fore his Lordship the Secretary of State for India, and hoping thot the 
same kind attention will be given to it as to my previous letter, and 
that if I am wrong in any of my views I would be corrected, I beg to 
submit for his Lordship’s kind and generous consideration the accompany- 
ing Memorandum No. 2, on the “Moral Poverty of India, and Native 
Thoughts on the British Indian Policy.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
DADABHAI NAOROJI. 


16th November, 1880. 
MEMORANDUM No. 2. 


The Moral Poverty of India, and Native Thoughts on the Present British 
Indian Policy. 

In my last paper I confined myself to meeting Mr. Danvers’ line of 
argument on the question of the material destruction and impoverish- 
ment of India by the present British Indian policy. I endeavoured to 
show that this impoverishment and destruction of India was mainly 
caused by the unnatural treatment it received at the hands of its British 
rulers, in the way of subjecting it to a large variety of expenditure upon 
a crushing foreign agency both in India and England, whereby the 
children of the country were displaced and deprived of their naturat 
rights and means of subsistence in their own country ; that, by what was 
being taken and consumed in India itself, and by what was being conti- 
nuously taken away by such agency clean out of the country, an exhaus- 
tion of the very life-blood of the country was unceasingly going on; 
that not till this disastrous drain was duly checked, and not till the people 
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of India were restored to their natural rights in their own country, 
was there any hope for the material amelioration of India, 

In this memorandum I desire to submit for the kind and generous 
consideration of his Lordship the Secretary of State for India, that from 
the same cause of the deplorable drain, besides the material exhaustion 
of India, the mora] loss to her is no less sad and lamentable. 

‘With the material wealth go also the wisdom and experience of the 
country. Europeans occupy almost all the higher places in every 
department of Government directly or indirectly undet its contro!. 
While in India, they acquire India’s money, experience, and wisdom ; and 
when they go, they carry both away with them, leaving India so much 
poorer in material and moral wealth. Thus India is left without, and 
cannot have, those elders in wisdom and experience who in every 
country are the natural guides of the rising generations in their national 
and social conduct, and of the destinies of their country; and a sad, sad 
loss this is ! 

Every European is isolated from the people around him. He is not 
their mental, moral, or social leader or companion. For any mental or 
moral influence or guidance or sympathy with the people, he might just 
as well be livingin the moon. The people know not him, and he knows 
not, nor cares for, the people. Some honourable exceptions do, now and 
then, make an effurt to do some good they can, but in the very nature 
of things these efforts are always feeble, exotic, and of little permanent 
effect. These men are not always in the place, and their works die away 
when they go. 

The Europeans are not the natural leaders of the people. They do 
not belong to the people; they cannot enter into their thoughts and 
feelings ; they cannot join or sympathize with their joys or griefs. On 
the contrary, every day the estrangement is increasing. Europeans de- 
liberately and openly widen it more and more. There may be very few 
social institutions started by Europeans in which Natives, however fit 
and desirous to join, are not deliberately and insultingly excluded. The 
Europeans are, and make themselves, strangers in every way. All 
they effectually do is to eat the substance of India, material and moral, 
while living there, and when they go, they carry away all they have 
acquired, and their pensions and future usefulness besides, 

This most deplorable moral Joss to India needs most serious consi- 
deration, as much in its political as in its nutional aspect. Nationally 
disastrous as it is, it carries politically with it its own Nemesis. With- 
out the guidance of elderly wisdom and experience of their own natural 
leaders, the education which the rising generations are now receiving is 
naturally leading them (or call it misleading them, if you will) into direc- 
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tions which bode no good to the rulers, and which, instead of being the 
strength of the rulers, as it ought to be and can be, will turn out to be 
their great weakness. The fault will be of the rulers themselves for 
such a result. The power that is now being raised by the spread of 
education, though yet slow and small, is one that in time must, for weal 
or woe, exercise great influence ; in fact, it has already begun to do so. 
However strangely the English rulers, forgetting their English manliness 
and moral courage, may, like the ostrich, shut their eyes, by gagging 
acts or otherwise, to the good or bad influences they are raising around 
them, this good or evil is rising nevertheless. The thousands that are 
being sent out by the universities every year find themselves in a most 
anomalous position. There is no place for them in their mother-land. 
They may beg in the streets or break stones.on the roads, for aught the 
rulers seem to care for their natural rights, position, and duties in their 
own country. They may perish or do what they like or can, but scores 
of Europeans must go from this country to take up what belongs to them, 
and that in spite of every profession, for years and years past and up to 
the present day, of English statesmen, that they must govern India for 
India’s good, by solemn Acts and declarations of Parliament, and, above 
all, by the words of the august Sovereign herself. For all practical 
purposes, all these high promises have been hitherto, almost wholly, the 
purest romance, the reality being quite different. 

The educated find themselves simply so many dummies, ornamented 
with the tinsel of school-education, and then their whole end and aim of 
life is ended. What must be the inevitable consequence? A wild spirited 
horse, without curb or reins, will run away wild, and kill and trample 


upon every one that comes in his way. A misdirected force will hit any-. 


where, and destroy anything. The power that the ralers are, so far to 
their credit, raising will, as a Nemesis, recoil against themselves, if, with 
this blessing of education, they do not do their whole duty to the country 
which trusts to their righteousness, and thus turn this good power to 
their own side. The Nemesis is as clear from the present violence to 
nature, as disease and death arise from uncleanliness and rottenness. The 
voice of the power of the rising education is, no doubt, feeble at present. 
Like the infant, the present dissatisfaction is only crying at the pains it 
is suffering. Its notions have not taken any form or shape or course 
yet, butit is growing. Heaven only knows what it will grow to! He 
who runs may see that if the present material and moral destruction of 
India continues, a great convulsion must inevitably arise, by which 
either India will be more and more crushed under the iron heel of 
despotism and destruction, or may succeed in shattering the destroying 
hand and power. Far, far is it from my earnest prayer and hope that 
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such should be the result of the British rule. In this rule there is 
every element to produce immeasurable good, both to India and England, 
and no thinking Native of India would wish harm to it, with all the 
hopes that are yet built upon the righteousness and conscience of the 
British statesmen and nation. 

The whole duty and responsibility of bringing about this desired con- 
summation ties upon the head and in the hands of the Indian autho- 
rities in England. It is no use screening themselves behind the fiction 
and excuse, that the Viceroys and authorities in India are difficult to be 
got to do what they ought, or that they would do all that may be neces- 
sary. They neither can nor will do this. They cannot go against Acts of 
Parliament on the one hand, and, on the other, the pressure of European 
interests, and of European selfishness and guidance, is so heavy in India, 
that the Viceroys in their first years are quite helpless, and get committed 
to certain courses; and if, in time, any of them, happening to have 
sufficient strength of character and confidence in their own judgment, 
are likely to take matters in their own hands, and, with any moral 
courage, to resist interests hostile or antagonistic to the good of the 
people, the end of their time begins to come near, their zeal and interest 
begin to flag, and soon they go away, leaving India to roll up Sisyphus’s 
stone again, with anew Viceroy. It is the nighest Indian authority 
here, the Secretary of State for India, upon whom the responsibility 
wholly rests. He alone has the power, asa member of and with the 
weight of the British Cabinet, to guide the Parliament to acts worthy of 
the English character, conscience, and nation. The glory or disgrace of 
the British in India is in his hands. He has to make Parliament lay 
down, by clear legislation, how India shali be governed for “Jndia’s 
good,” or it is hopeless for us to look forward for any relief from our 
present material and moral destruction, and for future elevation. 

Englishmen sometimes indulge the notion that England is secure in 
the division and disunion among the various races and nationalities of 
India. But even in this new forces are working their way. Those 
Englishmen who sleep such foolish sleep of security know very little 
of what is going on. ‘The kind of education that is being received by 
thousands of all classes and creeds is throwing them all in a similar 
mould; a sympathy of sentiment, ideas, and aspirations is growing 
among them ; and, more particularly, « political union and sympathy is 
the first-fruit of the new awakening, as all feel alike their deprivation, 


. and the degradation and destruction of their country. All differences 


of race and religion, and rivalry, are gradually sinking before this common 


cause. This beginning, no doubt, is at present insignificant, but it is 


surely and steadily progressing. Hindus, Mahomedans, and Parsees are 
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alike asking, whether the English rule is to be a blessing or a curse. 
Politics now engross their attention more and more. This is no longer 
a secret, or a state of things not quite open to those of our rulers who 
would see. It may be seen that there is scarcely any union among the 
different nationalities and races in any shape or ways of life, except only 
in political associations. In these associations they go hand in hand, 
with all the fervour and sympathy of a common cause. I would here 
touch upon a few incidents, little though they are, showing how nature 
is working in its own quiet way. 

Dr. Birdwood has brought to the notice ofthe English public certain 
songs, now being spread among the people of Western India, against the 
destruction of Indian industry and arts. We muy laugh at this asa 
futile attempt to shut out English machine-made cheaper goods against 
hand-made dearer ones. But little do we think what this movement is 
likely to grow into,‘ and what new phases it may take in time. The 
songs are at present directed against English wares, but'they are also a. 
natural and effective preparation against other English things when the 
time comes, if the English in their blindness allow such times to come. 
The songs are fall of loyalty, and I have not the remotest, doubt in the 
sincerity of that loyalty. But ifthe present downward course of India 
continue, if the mass of the people at last begin to despair of any ame- 
lioration, and if educated youths, without the wisdom and experience of 
the world, become their leaders, it will be but a very, very short step 
from loyalty to disloyalty, to tarn the course of indignation from English 
wares to English rule. The songs will remain the same; one word of 
curse for the rule will supply the spark. 

Here is another little incident with its own significance. The 
Tondon Indian Society, a political body of many of the native residents 
of London, hud a dinner the other day, and they invited guests. The 
three guests were, one Hindu, one Muhomedan, and one Parsee. The 
society itself is a body representing nearly all the principal classes of 
India. It is small, and may be laughed at as uninfiuential, and can do 
nothing. But it shows how a sympathy of political common cause is 
bringing the different classes together, and how, in time, such small seeds 
may grow into large trees. Every member of this little body is carrying 
back with him ideas which, as seeds, may produce crops, sweet or bitter 
according to the cultivation they may receive at our rulers’ hands. 

I turn to one bright incident on the other side. True to their 
English nature and character, there are some Englishmen who try to 
turn the current of Native thought towards an appreciation of English 
intentions, and to direct English thought towards a better understanding 
of England’s duty to India. The Eust India Association is doing this 
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beneficent work, more especially by the fair and English character of its 
course of bringing about free and full discussion upon every topic and 
from every point of view, so that, by a sifting of the full expression of 
different views, truth may be elicited. Though yet little appreciated by 
the English public, the English members of this Association are fulfilling 
the duty of patriotism to their own country and of benefaction towards 
India. How far their good efforts will succeed is yet to be seen. But they 
at least do one thing. These Englishmen, as well as public writers like 
Fawcett, Hyndman, Perry, Caird, Knight, Bell, Wilson, Wood, and others; 
vindicate to India the English character, and show that when English- 
men as a body will understand their duty and responsibility, the Natives 
of India may fairly expect 1 conduct of which theirs is a sample— 
a desire indeed, to act rightly by India. The example and earnestness 
of these Englishmen, though yet small their number, keep India’s hope 
alive—that England will produce a statesman who will have the moral 
courage and firmness to face the Indian problem, and do what the world 
should expect from England’s conscience, and from England’s mission to 
humanity. 

I have thus touched upon a few incidents only to illustrate the 
various influences that are at work. Whether the result of all these 
forces and influences will be good or bad, remains, as I have said, in the 
hands of the Secretary of Stute for India. 

Tn my last paper I said the thinking Natives were as yet staunch in 
their loyalty to the British rule, as they were yet fully hopeful of the 
future from the general character and history of the English people. 
They believe that when the conscience of the English nation is awakened, 
it will not be long before India receives full and thorough redress for all 
she has been suffering. While thus hopeful of the future, it is desirable 
that our rulers should know and consider what, as to the past, is passing 
in many a thinking Native mind. 

They are as grateful as any people can be for whatever real good of 
peace and order and education has been done for them; but they also 
ask what good, upon the whole, England has done to India. It is sadly 
poor, and increasing in poverty, both material and moral. They consider 
and bewail the unnatural treatment India has been receiving. 

They dwell upon the strange contrast between the words and deeds 
of the Englisk rulers; how often deliberate and solemn promises are 
made and broken. I need not here instance again what I have at some 
length shown in my papers on the Poverty of India* under the heading 
of “ Non-Fulfilment of Solemn Promises.” ¢ 


* Journal of the Hast India Association, Vol. 1X., pages 375 to 405. 
t The Duke of Argyll, as Secretary of State for India, said in his speech of 
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I would refer here to one or two characteristic instances only. The 
conception for an Engineering College in London was no sooner formed 
than it became an accomplished fact; and Mr. Grant Duff, then Under- 
Secretary of State, in his place in Parliament, proclaimed what great 
boons ‘‘ we” were conferring on the English people, but quite oblivious 
at whose sacrifices. It was an English interest, and the thing was 
done as quick as it was thought of. On the other hand, a clause for 
Native interests, proposed in 1867, took three years to pass, and in such 
aform as to be simply ineffectual. I asked Sir Stafford Northcote, at the 
time of the proposal, to make it some way imperative, but without effect. 
Again, after being passed after three years, it remained a dead letter for 
seven years more, and might have remained so till Doomsday for aught 
any of the Indian authorities cared. But, thanks to the persevering 
exertions ofone of England’s true sons, Sir Erskine Perry, some steps 
were at last taken to frame the rules that were required, and it is now, 
in the midst of a great deal of fine writing, making some, though 
very slow, progress, For such, even as itis, we are thankful ; but greater 
efforts are necessary to stem the torrent of the drain. Turning to the 
Uncovenanted Service, Sir Stafford Northcote’s despatch of 8th February, 
1868, declared that Europeans should not be allowed in this service to 
override “the inherent rights of the Natives of the country.” Now, in 
what spirit was this despatch treated till very lately ? Was it not simply, 
or is it not even now, almost a dead letter ? 

In the matter of the load of the public debt of India, it is mainly due 
to the wars of the English conquests in India, and English wars abroad 
in the name of India. Not a farthing has been spent by England for its 
British Indian Empire. The burden of all England’s wars in Asia has 
been thrown on India’s shoulders. In the Abyssinian War, India 
narrowly and lightly escaped ; and in the present Afghan War, her escupe 
from whatever portion she may be saved is not less narrow. Though 
such the character of nearly the whole of the public debt (excluding 
for public works), being caused by the actions by which England has 
become the mistress of a great Empire, and thereby the first ration in the 
world, she would not move her little finger to give India any such help 
as is within her power, without even any material sacrifice to herself— 
viz., that of guaranteeing this public debt, s0 that India may derive some 
little relief from reduced interest. 

When English interests are concerned, their accomplishment is often 
aforegone conclusion, But India’s interests always require long and 
11th March, 1869, with regard to the employment of Natives in the Covenanted 


Service : ‘* 1 must say that we have not fulfilled our duty, or the promises and engage- 
mbnts which we have mado.” 
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anxious thought—thought that seldom begins, and when it does bogin, 
seldom ends in any thorough good result. It is useless to conceal that 
the old pure and simple faith in the honour and word of the English 
rulers is much shaken, and were it not for the faith in the conscience of 
the statesmen and people in this country, any hope of good by an altera- 
tion of the present British Indian policy would be given up... 

The English rulers boast, and justly so, that they have introduced 
education and Western civilization into India ; but, on the other hand, 
they act as if no such thing had taken place, and as if all this boast was 
pure moonshine, Either they have educated, or have not. If they 
deserve the boast, it is a strange self-condemnation that after half a 
century or more of such efforts, they have not yet prepared a sufficient 
number of men fit for the service of their own country. Take even the 
Educational Department itself. We are made B.A.s and M.A.s and 
M.D.s, &., with the strange result that we are not yet considered fit to 
teach our countrymen. We must have yet forced upon us even in this 
department, as in every other, every European that can be squeezed in, 
To keep up the sympathy and connection with the current of European 
thought, an English head may be appropriately and beneficially retained 
in a few of the most important institutions; but as matters are at 
present, all boast of education is exhibited as so much sham and delu- 
sion, 

Tn the case of former foreign conquests, the invaders either retired 
with their plunder and booty, or became the rulers of the country. 
When they only plundered and went back, they made, no doubt, 
great wounds; bat India, with her industry, revived and healed the 
wounds, When the invaders became the rulers of the country, they 
settled down in it, and whatever was the condition of their rule, accord- 
ing to the character of the sovereign of the day, there was at least no 
material or moral drain in the country. Whatever the country pro- 
duced remained in the country; whatever wisdom and experience was 
acquired in’ her services remained among her own people. With the 


* Sir Stafford Northcote, in his speech in Parliament on 24th May, 1867, 
said: ** Nothing could be more wonderfal than our Empire in India, but we ought 
“« to consider on what conditions we held it, and how our predecessors held it. 
‘The greatness of the Mogul Empire depended upon the liberal policy that was 
** pursued by men like Akbar availing themselves of Hindu talent and assistance, 
“ and identifying themselves as far as possible with the people of the country. He 
‘* thought that they ought to take a lesson from such a circumstance, and if they 
“were todo their duty towards India, they could only discharge that duty by 
“ obtaining the assistence and counsel of all who were great and good in that 
“* contitry. It would be absurd in them to say that there was not a large fund of 
‘“statesmanship and ability in the Indian character. "—Times, of 25th May, 1867. 
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English the case is peculiar. There are the great wounds of the first 
wars in the burden of the public debt, and those wounds are kept per- 
petually open and widening, by draining away the life-blood in a continuous 
stream. The former rulers were like butchers hacking here and there, 
but the English with their scientific scalpel cut to the very heart, and 
yet, lo! there is no wound to be seen, and soon the plaster of the high 
talk of civilization, progress, and what not, covers up the wound! The 
English rulers stand sentinel at the front door of India, challenging the 
whole world, that they do and shall protect India against all comers, and 
themselves carry away by a back-door the very treasures they stand 
sentinel to protect. 

In short, had England deliberately intended to devise the best means 
of taking away India’s wealth in a quiet continuous drain, without 
scandalising the world, she could not have hit upon a more effectual 
plan than the present lines of policy. A Viceroy tells us, the people of 
India enjoy but scanty subsistence; and this is the outcome of the 
British rule. 

No doubt, the exertions of individual Europeans at the time of 
famines may be worthy of admiration ; the efforts of Government and 
the aid of the contributions of the British people to suve life, deserve 
every gratitude. But how strange it is that the British rulers do uot 
see that, after all, they themselves are the main cause of the destruction 
that ensnes from droughts ; that it is the drain of India’s wealth by them 
that lays at their own door the dreadful results of misery, starvation, and 
deaths of millions! England does not know famines, be the harvest 
however bad or scanty. She has the means of buying her food from 
the whole world. India is being unceasingly deprived of these means, 
and when famine comes, the starving have to be taxed so much more to 
save the dying. 

England's conduct in India is in strange contrast with her conduct 
with almost any other country. Owing to the false groove in which she 
is moving, she does violence to her own best instincts. She sympathises 
with and helps every nationality that struggles for a constitutional re- 
presentative government. On the one hand, she is the parent of, and 
maintains, the highest constitutionalism ; and, on the other, she exercises 
a clear and, though thoughtlessly, a despoiling despotism in India, under 
& pseudo-constitutionalism, in the shape of the farce of the present 
Legislative Councils. 

Of all countries in the world, if any one has the greatest claim on 
England's consideration, to receive the boons of a constitutional repre- 
sentative government at her hands, and to have her people governed as 
England governs her own, that country is India, her most sacred trust 
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and charge. But England, though she does everything she can for 
other countries, fights shy of, and makes some excuse or other to avoid, 

giving to the people of India their fair share in the legislation of their 
country. Now I do not mean to say that India can suddenly have a 

full-blown Parliament, and of such wide-spread representation as Eng- 
land enjoys. But has England made any honest efforts to gradually 
introduce a true representation of the people, excepting some solitary 
exceptions of partial municipal representation? I need not dwell upon 
the present farce of the nomination system for the Legislative Councils, 

and of the dummies that are sometimes nominated. I submit that a 
small beginning can be well made now. I would take the Bombay 

Presidency as an instance. Suppose the present Legislative Council is 

extended to, twenty-one members, thirteen of these to be nominated 

from officials and non-officials by the Government, and eight to be elected 
by the principal towns of the Presidency. This will give Government 
a clear majority of five, and the representative element, the minority, 
cannot do any harm, or hamper Government; in England the majority 

determines the Government. In India this cannot be the case at_ 
present, and so the majority must follow the Government. It would be, 

when something is extremely outrageous, that the minority would, by 
force of argument and truth, draw towards it the Government majority ; 
and even in eny such rare instance, all that will happén will be that 
Government will be prevented from doing any such outrageous things. 
In short, in such an arrangement, Government will remain all-powerful, 
as it must for a long time to come ; while there will be also independent 
persons, actually representing the people, to speak the sentiments of the 
people ; thereby giving Government the most important help, and reliev- 

ing them from much responsibility, anxiety, and mistakes. The represent- 

ative element in the minority will be gradually trained in constitu- 
tional government. They will have no inducement to run wild with 

prospects of power ; they will have to maintain the reason of their 
existence, and will, therefore, be actuated by caution and good sense 

They can do no harm, but a vast amount of good, both to the Govern- 
ment and the governed. The people will have the satisfaction that 
their rulers were doing their duty, and endeavouring to raise them to 
their own civilization. 

There are in the Bombay Presidency the following towns of more than 
50,000 population. Bombay having by far the largest, and with its 
importance as the capital of the Presidency, may be properly allowed 
three representatives. 

The towns are— 
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*Bombay. Poona. Abmedabad. Surat. Kurrachi. Sholapore, 


644,405 ... 118,886 ... 116,873 ... 107,149 ... 53,526 ... 58,408 ~ 


Thus, Bombay having three, the Gujerati division of the Presi- 
dency will be represented by Ahmedabad and Surat, the Maratha portion 
by Poona and Sholapore, and Sind by Kurrachi, making altogether eight 
members, which will be a fair, though a small, representation to begin 
with, Government may with advantage adopt a larger number; all I 
desire and insist is, that there must be a fair representative element in 
the Councils. As to the qualifications of electors and candidates for 
election, Government is quite competent to fix upon some, as they did in 
the case of the Bombay Corporation, and such qualifications may from 
time to time be modified as experience may suggest. With this morli- 
fication in the present Legislative Council, a great step will have been 
taken towards one of the greatest boons which India asks and expects at 
England's hands. Without some such element of the people’s voice in 
all the Legislative Councils, itis impossible for Englishmen, more and 
more estranged and isolated as they are becoming, to be able to legis- 
late for India in the trae spirit and feeling of her wants. 

After having a glorious history of heroic struggles for constitutional 
government, Hngland is now rearing up a body of Englishmen in India, 
trained up and accumstomed to despotism, with all the feelings of 
impatience, pride, and high-handedness of the despot becoming gradually 
ingrained in thei, and with the additional training of the dissimulation 
of constitutionalism. Is it possible that such habits and training of 
despotism, with which Indian officials return from India, should not, in 
the course of time, influence the English character and institutions? 
The English in India, instead of raising India, are hitherto themselves 
descending and degenerating to the lower level of Asiatic despotism. 1s 
this a Nemesis that will in fulness of time show to them what fruit their 
conduct in India produced? It is extraordinary how nature may 
revenge itself for the present unnatural course of England in India, if 
England, not yet much tainted by this demoralization, does not, in good 
time, check this new leaven that is gradually fermenting among her 
people, 

There is the opium trade. What a spectacle it is tothe world! In 
England no statesman dares to propose that opium may be allowed to 
he sold in public-houses at the corners of every street, in the same way 
‘as beer or spirits. On the contrary, Parliament, as representing the 
whole nation, distinctly enacts that “ opium and all preparations of opium 


* “Statistical Abstract of British Indie, 1879,” page 21. 
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“ or of poppies,” as “poison,” be sold by certified chemists only, and 
“every box, bottle, vessel, wrapper, or cover in which such poison is 
« contained, be distinctly labelled with the name of the article and the 
“word ‘ poison,’ and with the name and address of the seller of the 
* poison.” And yet, at the other end of the world, this Christian, highly 
civilized, and humane England forces a ‘‘ heathen” and “ barbarous” 
Power to take this “ poison,” and tempts a vast human race to use it, 
and to degenerate and demoralize themselves with this “poison”! And 
why? Because India cannot fill up the remorseless drain ; so China must 
be dragged in to make it up, even though it be by being “ poisoned.” 
It is wonderful how England reconciles this to her conscience. This 
opium trade is a sin on England’s head, and a curse on India for her 
share in being the instrament. This may sound strange as coming from 
any Natives of India, as it is generally represented as if India it was 
that benefited by the opium trade. The fact simply is that, as Mr. Duff 
- said, India is nearly ground down to dust, and the opium trade of China 
fills up England’s drain, India derives not a particle of benefit. All 
India’s profits of trade, and several millions from her very produce 
(scanty as it is, and becoming more and more so), and with these all the 
profit of opium, go the same way of the drain—to England. Only 
India shares the curse of the Chinese race. Had this cursed opium 
trade not existed, India’s miseries would have much sooner come to the 
surface, and relief and redress would have come to her long ago; but 
this trade has prolonged the agonies of India. 

In association with this trade is the stigma of the Salt-tax upon the 
British name. What a humiliating confession to say that, after the 
length of the British rule, the people are in such a wretched plight that 
they have nothing that Government can tax, and that Government must, 
therefore, tax an absolute necessary of life to un inordinate extent! The 
slight flash of prosperity during the American War showed how the 
people of India would enjoy and spend when they have anything to 
enjoy and spend ; and now, can anything be a greater condemnation of 
the results of British lines of policy than that the people have nothing 
to spend and enjoy, and pay tax on, but that they wust be pinched and 
starved in a necessary of life? 

The English are, and justly and gloriously, the greatest champions 
of liberty of speech. What a falling off must have taken place in their 
character, when, afier granting this boon to India, they should have 
even thought of withdrawing it! This act, together with that of” 
disarming the people, is a clear confession by the rulers to the world 
that they have no hold as yet upon the affection and loyalty of the 
people, though in the same breath they make every profession of their 
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belief in the loyalty of the people. Now, which is the truth? And 
are gagging and disarming the outcome of a long benign rule? 

Why do the English allow themselves to be so perpetually scared by 
the fears of Russian or any other foreign invasion? If the people of 
India be satisfied, if their hearts and hands be with England, she may 
defy a dozen Russias. On the other hand, do British statesmen think 
that, however sharp and pointed their bayonets, and however long-flying 
their bullets, they may not find the two hundred millions of the people 
of India her political Himalaya to be pierced through, when the present 
political union among the different peoples is more strengthened and 
consolidated ? 

There is the stock argument of over-population. They talk, and so far 
truly, of the increase by British peace, but they quite forget, the 
destruction by the British drain. They talk of the pitiless operations of 
economic.laws, but somehow they forget that there is no such thing in 
India as the natural operation of economic laws. It is not the pitiless 
operations of economic laws, but it is the thoughtless and pitiless action 
of the British policy; it is the pitiless eating of India’s substance ijn 
India, and the further pitiless drain to England; in short, it is the 
pitiless perversion of economic laws by the sad bleeding to which India 
is subjected that is destroying India. Why blame poor Nature, when 
the fault lies at your own door? Let natural and economic laws have 
their fall and fair play, and India will become another England, with 
manifold greater benefit to England herself than at present. 

As long as the English do notallow the country to produce what it 
can produce, as long as the people are not allowed to enjoy what thoy can 
produce, as long as the English are the very party on their trial, they 
have no right, and are not competent, to give an opinion whether the 
country is over-populated or not. In fact, it is absurd to talk of over- 
population—i.e., the country’s incapability, by its food or other produce, 
to supply the means of support to its people—if the country is unceasingly 
and forcibly deprived of its means or capital. Let the country keep what 
it produces, for only then can any right judgment be formed whether it is 
over-populated or not. Let England first hold hands off India’s wealth, 
and then there will be disinterestedness in, and respect for, her judg- 
ment. The present cant of the excuse of over-population is adding a 
distvessful insult to agonizing injury. To talk of over-population at 
present is just ‘as reasonable as to cut off a man’s hands, and then to 
taunt him that he was not able to maintain himself or move his hands. 

When persons talk of the operation of economic laws, they forget the 
very first and fundamental principles. Says Mr, Mill: ‘Industry is 
limited by capital.” ‘‘To employ industry on the land is to apply 
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*- capital to the land.” “Industry cannot be employed to any greater 
“ extent than there is capital to invest.” “There can be no more industry 
** than is supplied by materials to work up, and food to eat; yet, in regard 
“« to a fact so evident, it was long continued to be believed that laws and 
‘* governments, without creating capital, could create industry.” And 
while Englishmen are sweeping away this very capital,they raise up their 
hands and wonder why India cannot have industry. 

The English are themselves the head and front of the offending, and 
yet they talk of over-population, and every mortal irrelevant thing but 
the right cause—viz., their own drain of the material and moral wealth 
of the country. 

The present form of relations between the paramount Power and the 
Princes of India is un-English and iniquitous. Fancy a people, the 
greatest champions of fuir-play and{justice, having a system of political 
agency by which, as the Princes say, they are stabbed in the dark; the 
Political Agents making secret reports, and the Government often acting 
thereon, without a fair inquiry or explanation from the Princes. The 
Princes, therefore, are always in a state’of alarm as to what may befall 
them unawares. If the British authorities deliberately wished to adopt 
a method by which the Princes should always remain alarmed and 
irritated, they could not have hit upon a more effective one than what 
exists, If these Princes can feel assured that their treaty rights will 
be. always honourably and faithfully observed, that there will be no con- 
stant nibbling at their powers, that it is not the ulterior policy of the 
British to pull them down gradually to the position of mere nobles of 
the country, as the Princes at present suspect and fear, and if a more 
just and fair mode of political agency be adopted, I have ‘not the least 
hesitation in saying that, as much from self-interest alone as from any 
other motive, these Princes will prove the greatest bulwark and help to 
perpetuate British supremacy in India. It stands to reason and common 
sense that the Native Princes clearly understand their interest, that by a 
power like the British only, with all the confidence it may command by 
its fairness as wellas strength, can they be saved from each other and 
even from themselves. Relieved of any fear from the paramount Power, 
they will the more readily listen to counsels of reform which they much 
need. The English can then exercise their salutary influence in advising 
and helping them to root out the old corrupt régimes, and in making 
them and their courtiers to understand that power was not self-ag- 
gvandizement, but responsibility for the good of the people. I say, 
from personal conversation with some of the Princes, that they 
thoroughly understand their interest under the protection of the 


present paramount Power. 
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-» It is. useless for the British to compare themselves with the past 
Native rulers. If the British do not show themselves to be vastly 
superior in proportion to their superior enlightenment and civilization, 
if India: does not prosper and progress under them far more largely, 
there will be no justification for their existence in India. The 
thoughtless past drain we may consider as our misfortune, but a simi- 
lar future will, in plain English, be deliberate plunder and destruction. 

Ido not repeat here several other views which I have already 
expressed in my last memorandum. 

I have thus given a general sketch of what is passing in many 
Natives’ minds on several subjects. It is useless and absurd to remind 
us constantly that once the British fiat brought order out of chaos, 
,and. to make that an everlasting excuse for subsequent shortcomings 
‘and; the- material and moral impoverishment of the country. The 
Natives of the present day have not seen that chaos, and do not feel it ; 
and though they understand it, and very thankful they are for the order 
brought, they see the present drain, distress, and destruction, and they 
feel it and bewail it. 

By all means, let Englishmen be proud of the past. We accord 
them every credit for the order and law they brought about; and are 
deeply thankful to them; but let them now face the present, let them 
clearly realize, and manfully acknowledge, the many shortcomings of 
omission and commission by which, with the best of intentions, they 
have reduced India to material and moral wretchedness; and let them, 
in a way worthy oftheir namo and history, repair the injury they have 
inflicted. It is fully in their power to make their rule a blessing 
wo India, and a benefit and glory to England, by allowing India her 
own administration, under their superior controlling and guiding 
hand; or, in their own oft-repeated professions and words, “ by govern- 

** ing India for India’s good.” 
May the God of all nations lead the English to a right sense of 


' _ their duty to India! is my humble and earnest prayer. 


DADABHAI NAOROJI. 


32, Great St. Helens, London, 
4th January, 1881. 
Sir Louis Mattzt, the Under-Secretary of State for India, India 
, Office, London, S.W. 
San I beg to request you to submit the accompanying memorandum, 
No. 3, on some of the statements in the “ Report of the Indian Famine 
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‘« Commission, 1880,” to his Lordship the Secretary of State for India, 
and I hope his Lordship will give his kind and generous consideration 
to it, , 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
DADABHAI NAOROJL 


No. 8. 


MEMORANDUM ON A FEW STATEMENTS IN THE 
REPORT OF THE INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION, 
1880. ; 


Part II., Chapter I., Section 7, treats of Incidence of Taxation 
I submit that the section is fallacious, gives an erroneous notion 
of the true state of the matter, and is misleading. We shall see what 
the reality is. , 

The income of a country consists of two parts: 

1. The internal total annual material production of the country 
(agricultural, manufactures, mines, and fisheries). : 
2. The external annual profits of foreign trade. 

There is no other source of income beyond these two, excepting, in 
the case of British India, the tributes and contributions of Native 
States, of about 700,000!. 

‘The incidence of taxation of any country means that « certain 
amount or portion is taken out of this ineome for purposes of ‘govern- 
ment. Call this portion revenue, tax, rent, service, contributions, 
blessing, curse, or by any name from A to Z in the English vocabu- 
lary; the fact simply is, that the country has to give a certain 
proportion out of its income for purposes of government. Every 
farthing that the country has thus to contribute for government has 
to be produced or earned from foreign trade, or, in other words, has 
to be given from the annual income. No portion of it is rained down 
from heaven, or produced by some magic by the government of the 
country. The 24,000,000/. which the Commissioners call “ other than 
taxation ” do not come down from the heavens, nor are to be obtained 
from any other source than the annual income of the country, just the 
same as what they call taxation proper. And so also, what. the 
Commissioners call “rent,” with regard to the revenue derived from 
land. 

Whatever plans, wise or unwise, a Government adopt of distributing 
the incidence of the revenne among different classes of people ; from 
whatever and how many soever different sources staliaag eg may 

N 
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obtain its revenue; by whatever hundred-and-one names may these 

different items of revenue be called,—the sum total of the whole 

. matter is, that out of the annual income of the country a certain 
portion is raised for the purposes of government, and the real incidence 
of this revenue in any country is the proportion it bears to the actual 
annual income of the country, call the different modes of raising this 
revenue what you like. 

Now England raises at present for purposes of government 
about 88,000,000/. The income of the United Kingdom is well-nigh 
1,000,000,0001.* a-year. The proportion, therefore, of the revenue 
of 88,000,000/., or cven 84,000,000/., is about 8} per cent. ont of the 
annual income. 

Now India's income, as I have first roughly shown in 1870, in my 
paper on the “ Wants and Means of India,”t and subsequently in my 
paper on the “ Poverty of India,” is hardly 800,000,0001. per annum. 

. This statement has not been refuted by anybody. On the contrary, 
Mr. Grant Duff, though cautiously, admitted in his speech in 1871, 
in these words: “The income of British India has been guessed at 
«« 800,000,000/. per annum.” And Lord Mayo quoted Mr. Grant Duff's 
speech soon after, without any contradiction, bnt rather with approval. 
If the fact be otherwise, let Government give the correct fact every 
year. Out of this income of 800,000,0002., the revenue raised in 
India for purposes of government is 65,000,000/., or very near 22 per 
<ent. 

Thus, then, the actual heaviness of the weight of revenue on India 
is quite two and a-half times as much as that on England. This is 
the simple fact, that out of the grand income of 1,000,000,0001. of 
only 84,000,000 of population, England raises for the purposes of 
government only 8} per cont. ; while out of the poor wretched income of 
300,000,000. of a population of nearly 200,000,000, two and a-half times 
more, or nearly 22 per cent., are raised in India for the same purpose : 
and. yet people coolly and cruelly write that India is lightly taxed. It 
must be further realized what this disproportionate pressure upon a 
most prosperous and wealthy community like that of England, and 
the most wretched and poverty and famine-stricken people of India, 
means. To the one it is not a flea-bite, to the other it is starvation 

* The ‘‘ Westminster Review ” of January, 1876, gives the national production 
for 1875 of the United Kingdom as 282, per head of population. I do not know 
whether profits of trade are included in this amount. Mr. Grant Daff, in 1871, 
took 800,000,0002, or, roundly, 301. per head of population. The population is 
above 34,000,000, which, at 28/,, gives 952,000,0007. 

+ ‘Journal of the East India Association,” Vol. IX., page 283. 
t ‘Journal of the East India Association," Vols, LX. and X. 
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and death of millions, mmder her present unnatural treatment. For 
this is not all; a far deeper and worse depth lies behind. 

Let me, then, once more repeat, that out of the grand income of 
1,000,000,000/. a-year, England gives only 8} per cent. for Govern- 
ment purposes, while ont of the wretched poverty of India, of an in- 
come of 800,000,0007., she gives 22s per cent. for purposes of govern- 
ment. Now comes the worst evil of the whole; to which English 
writers, with few exceptions, always shut their eyes. 

Of the 88,000,000/. of revenue which is raised in England, every 
farthing returns, in some shape or other, to the people themselves. In 
fact, England pays with one hand and receives back with the other. 
And such is the case in cvery country on the face of the earth, and 
so it must be; but poor India is doomed otherwise. Ont of the 
65,000,0001. taken from her wretched income, some 80,000,000/. or 
40,000,0001. are never returned to the people, but are eaten up in the 
country, and taken away out of the country, by those who are not the 
people of the country—by England, in short. I pass over this mourn- 
ful topic here, as I have to refer to it again further on. 

I may be taken to task that I am making a very indefinite state- 
ment when I talk of “‘some 30,000,000/. or 40,000,000/.” as being 
eaten up and taken away by England. The fault is not mine, 
but that of Government. In 1878, Sir David Wedderburn moved 
for a return for the number, salaries, &., of all the Services. 
The return was ordered in July, 18738. It is now over seven 
years, but has not been made. Again, in 1879, Mr. Bright moved 
for returns (salaries, &c., 19th June, 1879), and Sir David Wedder- 
burn moved for retwwns (East India Services, 20th and 23rd June, 
1879, and East India Services, 24th June, 1879). These returns: 
have not yet been made. I hope they are being prepared. When 
these returns are made, we shall know definitely and clearly what the 
amount is that, out of the revenue of 65,000,000/., docs not af all 
return to the people of India, but is eaten up in, and carried away 
from, India every year by England. Snch returns ought to be made 
every year. Once it is made, the work of succeeding years will bo 


. Only the alterations or revision for the year; or revised estimates 


every two or three years even will do. To Government itself a 
return like this will be particularly useful. They will then act with 
clear light, instead of groping in darkness as at present, and, though 
actuated with the best of intentions, still inflicting upon India untold 
misfortunes and miseries. And it will then see how India, of all 
other countries in the world, is subjected to a most unnatural and 
destructive treatment. 
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. » he next sections, viii. and ix., on trade and railways, are pervaded 
with the same fallacies as those of Mr. Danvers’ Memo. of 28th June, 
1880,.and to which I replied in my letter of 18th September, 1880. 

T therefore do not go over the same ground here again. I need only 
refer to one statement, the last sentence offparagraph 4of section viii.:— 
_ “As to the other half of the, excess which is due to the cost of 

“ English administration, there can hardly be room for doubt that it 
“is to the advantage of India to pay the sum really necessary to 
“* secure its peaceful government, without which no progress would be 

“possible; and so long as this condition is not violated, it does not 
“ seem material whether a part of the charge has to be met in England 
“ or not. ” 

A statement more wrong in its premises and conclusion can hardly 
be met with. “Let us see. 

By * the other half of the excess" is meant 8,000,000/. 

_ The Commissioners tell the public that India pays 8,000,0001. for 
securing peaceful {government, This is the fiction; what are the 
facts ? 

, England, of ail nations on the face of the earth, enjoys the utmost 
security of life and property of every kind, from a strong and peaceful 
government. For this England ‘ pays" 83,000,000I. a-year. 

In the same manner India “ pays " not 8,000,000/., but 65,000,000/. 
for the same purpose, and should be able and willing to “ pay" twice 
or thrice 65,000,000/., under natural cireumstances, similar to those 
of England. 

Thus England ‘ pays ” 83,000,0001., and India ** pays ” 65,000,000I. 
for purposes of peaceful government. But here the parallel ends, and 
English writers, with very few exceptions, fight shy of going beyond 
this point, and misstate the matter as is done in the above extract. 
Let'us see what is beyond. 

Of the 88,000,000/. which England “‘ pays" for security of life and 
property, or peaceful government, every farthing returns to the people 
themselves. It is not even a flea-bite or any bite to the people of 


England that they “pay” 83,000,000. for peaceful government. . 


They simply give with one hand and receive back with the other. 


The country and the people enjoy the full benefit of every farthing * 


they either produce in the country. or earn with foreign trade. 

But with India the fact is quite otherwise. Out of the 65,000,000. 
which she “‘ pays,” like England, for peaceful government, 30,000,0001, 
or 40,000,000/, do not return to the people of the country, These 

* $0,000,0002. or 40,000,000/. are eaten up in the country and carried 
away from the country by a foreign people. The People of India are 
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thus deprived of this enormous amount year after year, and are, as a 
natural consequence, weakened more and more every year in their 
capacity for production; or, in plain words, India is being simply 
destroyed. 

The romance is that there is security of life and property in India ; 
the reality is that there is no such thing. 

There is security of life and property in one sense or way—i.c., the 
people are secure from any violence from each other or from Native 
despots. §o- far there is real security of life and property, and for 
which India never denies her gratitude. But from England’s own 
grasp there is no security of property at all, and, as a consequence, no 
security for life. India’s property is not secure. What is secure, and 
well secure, is that England is perfectly safe and secure, and does so 
with perfect security, to carry away from India, atid to eat up in India, 
her property at the present rate of some 30,000,000/. or 40, 000, 0007. 
a-year. 

The reality, therefore, is that the policy of English rule, as it is 
{not as it can and should be), is an everlasting, unceasing, and every 
day increasing foreign invasion, utterly, though gradually, destroy- 
ing the country. I venture to submit that every right-minded 
Englishman, calmly and seriously considering the problem of the 
present condition and treatment of India by England, will eome to 
this conclusion. 

“Le old invaders came with ‘the avowed purpose @f plundering 
the wealth of the country. They plundered and went away,‘or’con- 
quered and became the Natives of the country. But*the great mis- 
fortune of India is that England did not mean, or wish, or *¢om® with: 
the intention of plundering, and yet events have taken a course which 
has made England the worst foreign invader she has had the mis- 
fortune to have. India does not get a moment to breathe or revive. 
«* More Huropeans,” ‘“ More Europeans, ” is the eternal cry ; and this 
very Report itself of the:Commission is not free from it. 

The present position of England in India has, moreover, produced 
another most deplorable evil from which the worst of old foreign 
invasions was free : that with the deprivation of the vital material blood 
of the country, to the extent of 80,000,0001. or 40,000;0001: a-year, 
the whole higher ‘‘ wisdom ” of the country is also carried away. 

I therefore venture to submit that India does not enjoy security 
of her property and life, and also, moreover, of “ knowledge” or 
++wisdom,” ‘To millions in India life is simply: “half feeding,” ” or 
starvation, or famines and disease. 

View the Indian problem from any point you like, you come back 
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again and again to this central fact, that England takes from India every 
year 80,000,000/. or 40,000,000. worth of her property, with all the 
lamentable consequences from such a loss, and with a continuous 
diminution of the capacity of India for production, together. with the 
moral loss of all higher wisdom. 

India would be quite able and willing to “pay,” as every other 
country or as England “pays,” for peaceful government; but no 
country on the face of the earth can stand the deprivation of property 
that India is subjected to without being crushed to death. 

Suppose England were subjected to such a condition at the hand 
of. some foreign Power; would she not, to a man, clamour, that far 
better. would they fly at each other's throat, have stvifes in streets of 
civil wars, or fights in fields for foreign wars, with all the chances of 
fame or fortune om survival, than submit to the inglorious, miser- 
able deaths from poverty and famines, with wretchedness and disease 
in case of survival? I have no hesitation in appealing to any English- 
man to say which of the two deaths he would prefer, and I shall not 
have to wait long for the reply. 

What is property worth to India, which she can only call her own 
in name, but not in reality, and which her own children cannot enjoy? 
What is life worth to her, that must perish by millions at the very 
touch of drought or distress, or can have only a_half-starving 
existence ? 

The confusion and fallacy in the extract I have given above, thore- 
fore, consists in this. It is not that India pays for peaceful govern- 
ment some 8,000,000/.; she pays for it 65,000,000/., just as England 
pays 84,000,000/. But there is ono feature peculiar to India—sho 
needs British wise and beneficent guidance and supervision. British 
aid of this kind can, under any circumstances, be but from outside the 
Indian family—i.¢., foreign. This aid must be reasonably paid for by 
India. , Now, if the whole foreign agency of European men: and 
materials required under the direct and indirect control of Govern- 
ment, both in India and England, in every shape or form, be clearly 
laid down, to be confined within the limit of a fixed “ foreign list” of, 
say, 5,000,0002., or even say 8,000,000/., though very much, which 
the Commissioners ask India to pay, India could very probably. pay 
without being so destroyed as at present. But the present thoughiless 
and merciless exhaustion of some 80,000,0002. or, 40,000,0002., or, 
maybe even much more, is crushing, cruel, and destructive. 

In fact, leaving the past alone as a misfortune, the continuance of 
the present drain will be, in plain English, nothing less than plunder 
of an unceasing foreign invasion, and not a reasonable price for a 
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beneficent rule, as the Commissioners wrongly and thoughtlessly en- 
deavour to persuade the public. 

The great misfortune of India is, that the temptation or tendency 
towards selfishness and self-aggrandizement of their own countrymen 
is too great and blinding for Englishmen (with few exceptions) con- 
nected with India to see that power is a sacred trust and responsibility 
for the good of the people. We have this profession to any amount, 
but unless and till the conscience of England, and of English honest 
thinkers and statesmen, is awakened, the performance will remain 
poor, or nil, as at present. 

Lord Ripon said, ‘‘ India needs rest.” Truer words could not be 
spoken. Yes, she needs rest; rest from the present unceasing and 
ever-increasing foreign invasion, from whose unceasing blows she has 
not a moment allowed to breathe. 

I said before that even this Famine Report was not free from the 
same clamour, ‘‘ More Europeans, more Europeans !" 

Whenever any question of reform arises, the only remedy that 
suggests itself to English officials’ minds is, “‘ Apply more European 
leeches, apply more European leeches!” 

The Commission suggests the institution of an Agricultural De- 
partment, and a very important suggestion it is. But they soon 
forget ‘that it is for India this'is required, that it is at India’s 
expense it has to be done, that it is from India’s wretched income that 
this expenditure has to be’ provided, and that India cannot afford to 
have more blood sucked out of her for more Europeans, while de- 
priving so much ‘her own children ; in short, that Native agency, under 
a good English head or two, would be the most natural and proper 
agency for the purpose. No; prostrate as India is, and for which very 
reason the Commission was appointed to suggest a remedy, they can 
only say, ‘‘ More Europeans,” as if no such thing as a people existed 
in India. 

Were any Englishman to make such a proposal for England, that 
French or German youths be instructed at England’s expense, and 
that such youths make up the different public departments, he would 
be at once scouted and laughed at. And yet these Commissioners 
thoughtlessly and seriously suggest and recommend to aggravate the 
very evil for which they were expected to suggest a remedy. 

I appeal most earnestly to his Lordship the Secretary of State for 
India, that, though the department suggested by the Commissioners 
is very important, his Lordship will not adopt the mode which the 
Commissioners have suggested with good intentions, but with thonght- 
lessness about the rights and needs of India; that, with the exception 
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of some thoroughly qualified necessary Europeans at the head, the 
whole agency ought to be Native,'on the lines described by the 
Commissioners. There’ can be no lack of Natives of the kind required, 
or-it would be a very poor compliment indeed to the educational 
exertions of the English rulers during the past half-century. 

A new danger is now threatening India. Hitherto India’s wealth 
above the surface of the land has been draining away to England; 
now the wealth under the surface of the land will also be taken away, 
and India lies prostrate and unable to -help herself. Hngland has 
taken away her capital. That same capital will be brought to take 
away all'such mineral wealth of the country as requires the applica- 
tion, of large capital and expensive machinery. With the exception of 
thevemployment of the lower class of bodily and mental labourers, the 
largér portion of the produce will, in.several shapes, be eaten up and 
carried away by the Europeans, first as servants, and next in profits 
. and dividends; and poor India will have to thank her ‘stars that she 

will get some crumbs, in the lower employments of her children. 
And great will be the sounding of trumpets of the wealth found in 
India, ‘and the blessings conferred on India, just as we have sicken- 
ingly ‘dinned into-our ears, day after day, about railways, foreign 
trade, &o, 

Now, this may sound very strange, that, knowing full well 
the benefits of !foreign capital to any country, I should complain of 
its going to India. There is, under present circumstances, oné 
great difference in the modes in which English capital goes to 
every other country and India. To every other country English 
capitalists lend, and there is an end of their connection with the 
matter. The people of the country use and. enjoy the benefit of 
the capital in every way, and pay to the capitalists their interest 
or dividend, and, as some capitalists know to their cost, not even 
that. But with India the case is quite different. English capitalists 
do not merely lend, but with their capital they themselves invade 
the country. The produce of the capital is mostly eaten up by their 
own countrymen, and, after that, they carry away the rest in the 
shape of profits and dividends. The people themselves of the country 
do not derive the same benefit which is derived by every other country 
from English capital. The guaranteed railways not only ate up 
everything in this manner, but compelled India to make up the 
guaranteed interest also from her produce. The remedy. then was 

of making State railways. Now, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of India’s present prostration, State works would be, no doubt, 
the'best means of securing to India the benefits of English capital. 
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But the misfortune is that.the.same canker eats into the State works 
also,—the same eating up of the substance by European employés. 
The plan by which India can be really benefited would be that all 
kinds of public works or mines, or all works that require capital, be 
undertaken by the State, with English capital and Native agency, with 
so many thoroughly competent Europeans at the head as may be 
absolutely necessary. 

Supposing that there was even extravagance or loss, Government 
making up any deficiency in the interest of the loans from general 
revenue, will not matter much, though there is no reason why, with | 
proper care, a Native agency cannot be formed good enough for efficient 
and economic working. Anyhow, in such a case the people of India 
will then really derive the benefit of English capital, as every other 
country does, with the certainty of English capitalists getting their 
interest from the Government, who have complete control over the 
revenues of India, and can, without fail, provide for the interest. 

For. some time, therefore, and till India, by a change in the present 
destructive policy of heavy European agency, has revived, and is able 
to help herself in a free field, it is necessary that all great undertakings 
which India herself is unable to carry out, for developing the resources 
of the country, should be undertaken by the State, but carried out 
chiefly, by Native agency,,and by preparing Natives for the purpose. 
Then will India xecover,her, blood from. every direction.. India sorely 
needs,the,aid of English capital; but it is English capital that she 
needs, and not the English invasion to come also and ,eat up both. 
capital and produce. 

As things are taking their course at present with regard .to the 
gold mines, should they prove successful, great will be the trumpeting 
of India’s increased wealth; whilst, in reality, it will all be carried 
away by England. 

_In the United States, the people of the country enjoy all the 
benefits of their mines and public works with English capital, and pay 
to England her fair interest; and in cases of failure of the schemes, 
while the people have enjoyed the benefit of the capital, sometimes, 
both capital and interest are gone. The schemes fail, and the lenders 
of capital may lament, but the people have enjoyed the capital and 
the produce as far as they went. 

I have no doubt that, in laying my views plainly before the 
Secretary of State, my motives or sentiments towards the British rule 
will not be misunderstood. I believe that the result of the British 
rule can be a blessing to India, and a glory to England,—a result 
worthy of the foremost and most humare nation on the face of the 
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earth. I desire that this should take place, and I therefore lay my 
humble views before our rulers without shrinking. It is no pleasure 
to me to dwell incessantly on the wretched, heart-rending, blood- 
boiling condition of India; none will rejoice more than myself if my 
views are proved to be mistaken. The sum total of all is, that without 
any such intention or wish, and with every desire for the good of 
India, England has, in reality, been the most disastrous and destruc- 
tive foreign invader of India, and, under present lines, unceasingly and 
every day increasingly continues to be so. This unfortunate fact is to 
,be boldly faced by Hngland; and Iam sanguine that if once England 
realizes this position, she will recoil from it, and vindicate to the 
world her great mission of humanity and civilization among man- 
kind. Lam writing to English gentlemen, and I have no fear but that 
they will receive my sincere utterances with the generosity and love 
of justice of English gentlemen. 

In concluding these remarks, I feel bound to say, that as far as I 
can judge from Mr. Caird’s separate paper on the ‘‘ Condition of India,” 
he appears to have realized the abnormal economical condition of 
India; and I cannot but feel the true English manliness and moral 
courage he has displayed, that, though he went ont an avowed defender 
of the Indian Government, he spoke out his convictions, and what he 
saw within his opportunities. India needs the‘help of such manly, 
conscientious, true-hearted English gentlemen to study and probe her 
forlorn condition, and India may then fairly hopo for ample redress 
ere long at England’s hands and conscience. 


DADABHAI NAOROJI. 
82, Great St. Helens, London, 
January 4, 1881. 


India Office, 8.W., 16th February, 1881, 
Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council 
to acknowledge your letters of the 16th November and 4th —— 
last; with accompaniments. 


Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


T. L. SECCOMBE. 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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Annual Meeting, May 31, 1882. 


Tae Annual Mecting of the East India Association was held on 
May 31st, 1882, at the Chambers of the Association, 14, Bedford 
Row, W.C., under the chairmanship of Lord Stanley of Alderley, one 
of the Vice-Presidents. 

After the usual preliminaries, his Lordship said it would doubtless 
be the pleasure of the members, since they had all had a copy of the 
Report and andited accounts, that they should take those documents 
as read. He accordingly now formally moved tlie adoption of the 
Report of the Council and the Accounts (which will be found on p. 204). 


Mr. P. P. GORDON seconded this; and, in supporting it, 


Mr. C. W. ARATHOON said thore could, as the noble Chairman 
had suggested, be no necessity to occupy the time of the meeting in 
reading the Report, a copy of which had been sent to every member. 
It furnished, as they were aware, a succinct and plain account of the 
proceedings of the Association; and annexed to it were tho accounts, 
duly audited by two of the members, in accordance with the Rules. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report and accounts was then 
put and carried unanimously. 


; The next business being to propose that Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart., G.C.S.1., be elected President for the ensuing year, 


Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY said he had sincere pleasure in 
proposing this, and thonght the Association might be cordially con- 
gratulated on having so distinguished a man at their head for the 
coming year. It was, he thought, a great advantage to have an 
ex-member of the Civil Service of India in such a capacity, in prefer- 
ence to any other Englishman who had not enjoyed the experience of 
Indian serviee. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. P. P. GORDON, in seconding this, said he believed that Sir 
Richard Temple was in Constantinople, and was thus prevented from 
being present at the mecting ; and it was in these cireumstances that 
Lord Stanley of Alderley had kindly consented to take the chair. It 
was guite certain they could not lave a more cnergetic or more influ- 
ential President than Sir Richard Temple. (Hear, hear.) 


The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 
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The next resolution, which was moved by Mr. E. J. KHORY, and 
seconded by Mr. P. P. GORDON, and carried unanimously, was 
‘** That the following gentlemen be elected members of the Council : 
“KE. B. Eastwick, Esq., 0.B., Chairman; 0. W. Arathoon, Esq.; 
“ Major Evans Bell; General Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, K.C.8.1.; John 
“ Dacosta, Esq.; Dadabhoy Byramjee, Esq.; Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq.; 
“M. D. Dadysett, Esq.; Robert H. Elliot, Esq.; George Foggo, Esq.; 
‘« Lieut.-Colonel P. T. French; P. Pirie Gordon, Esq.; Rev. James 
“Long; 8. P. Low, Esq.; Colonel R. M. Macdonald; General Sir 
* George Malcolm, K.0.B.; 0. CO. Mullick, Esq.; George Palmer, Esq.; 
“ Captain W. O. Palmer; Colonel A. B. Rathborne; Raja Rampal 

* Singh ; Alexander Rogers, Esq.; John Shaw, Esq.; P. M. Tait, Bsq.; 
“ William Tayler, Esq.; Sir Charles J. Wingfield, K.0.8.1.; W. Martin 
“* Wood, Esq.” 


Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY said the next business was to ~ 


| 


move the adoption of some new Rules which had been drawn up by a 
Committee of the Council to whom the subject was referred. They 
appeared to be mainly a simplification of the old Rules of the Asso- 
ciation. The regulations with regard to the admission of new 
members had, for instance, been modified with a view to quicker 
admission ; the Council would be limited to twenty-five instead of 
thirty-three members; and the quorum was changed from five to 
three members, as a difficulty had been experienced in getting a 
quorum together for the transaction of the formal business of the 
Association. In the matter of the appointment of a Secretary there 
was also some alteration. The Rules, as amended, would read as 
follows :— 


OBJECTS AND REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Article 1, The object of the East India Association is to promote 
the independent and disinterested advancement, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 
generally, 

-Articls 2. The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
Resident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 8. Honorary Members shall have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordinary Members. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council 
at any Ordinary Meeting, after notice given at a previous Meeting, 
and shall consist of persons who have distinguished themselves in 
promoting the good of India. 
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Article 5. Ordinary Members shall be nominated and seconded 
by two Members of the Association, and elected at a General Meeting 
of the Council, if approved by a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 6. The election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall be recorded on the Minutes of the Council; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a standing order on his Banker 
for his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
£1 5s. (including Journal delivered free of postage) on the 1st January 
in every year; or may compound for the same by payment of 141, 
which shall constitute a Life Member. For Members of the Branches 
in India, the Annual Subscription (including the Journal) shall be 
Rs. 18 Ans. 8, and the Life Subscription Rs. 150. 

Article 8. The Management of the Association shall be vested in 
a Council, to be elected by the Members at General Meeting; such 
Council shall consist of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and nof more 
than twenty-five Members ; three to form a Quorum; eight to retire 
annually by rotation, but to be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 

Article 9. A President of the Association shall be appointed at the 
Annual Meeting ; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 

Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject 
to the confirmation of the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 10. The Council shall appoint.a Secretary, and such other 
employés as may be necessary, and fix their remuneration; but no 
change in such remuneration shall be made except under specific 
resolution of the Council, of which due notice shall have been given. 

Article 11. The Council may fill up all vacancies, subject to con- 
firmation at the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 12. The Council shall meet once a month, or oftener if 
necessary; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, in their absence the 
Secretary, or any three Members of the Council, may at any time con- 
vene & Meeting by giving three days’ notice. 

Article 18. The Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of 
not less than three Members of the Association, two of whom shall 
form quorum. 

Article 14. At the desire of five Members of the Council, or on 
the written requisition of ten Members of the Association, the Secre- 
tary shall convene a Special General Meeting of the Association. 

Article 15. The Minntes of the proceedings of every Meeting of 
the Association shall be recorded in a book called the Minute Book, 
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and nothing which is not so recorded shall bind the Council or any - 


Member of the Association. 

Article 16. The President, or, in his absence, any Vice-President, 
or, in their absence, any Member nominated by the Meeting, shall 
preside at the Annual or Ordinary Meetings of the Association, except 
in special cases, in which the author of paper may, with the consent 
of the Council, propose a Chairman for the occasion. 

Article 17. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Council, or, in 
their absence, any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Meetings of the Council. 

Article 18. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held 
in the month of May in every year. 

Article 19, An account of all receipts and disbursements of the 
Association shall be kept in such manner as the Council may from 
time to time prescribe. 


Article 20. A statemont of the Accounts of the Association shall ; 


be prepared, audited by one of tho Members of the Council and one 
Member taken from the gencral body of the Members of the Associa- 
tion, and circulated with the Report of the Council to each resident 
Member, seven days before the Annual Meeting. 

Article 21, Local Committees and Branches may be established in 
India, subject to the approval of the Council of the Association, and 
the co-operation of other Associations in India may be invited. 

Article 22. The Council shall have power to make and alter any 
Bye-laws for the management of the Association, subject to the samo 
being approved at the next Annual Meeting. 

Article 23. No addition to or alteration in these Rules shall be 
made, except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous 
notice being given in the circular convening the Meeting. 

Article 24, The Council may convene Meetings for the reading of 
papers (which have been considered and approved by them) and dis- 
cussion of subjects connected with India, to be held at such time and 
places as may be convenient; and may publish, quarterly or otherwise, 
a Journal, containing a report of the papers and discussions, and 
also other matters relating to the proceedings of the Association. 


Mr. JOHN SHAW said that, while he guarded himself against giving 
an unqualified approval of all of these Rules, as amended, he had no 
doubt they had been carefully considered by the Committee of the 
Council. In any case, he presumed that it was not competent for any 
member now to move any amendment of them without previous 
notice, and he therefore seconded the proposal for their adoption 
moved by the noble Chairman. 
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Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD said he was unable to agree with Mr. Shaw 
in holding that these Rules, as proposed, could not be amended except 
by the Council. But, putting that aside, he was sure the Council 
would gladly welcome any suggestions of improvement; and hence it 
was to be regretted that Mr. Shaw had not been more specific regard- 
ing the changes he seemed to desire. He could quite believe that the 
new Rules, although an improvement on the old ones, were not perfect. 
The old Rules had been in force from the origin of the Association, 
and changes were necessarily required as time elapsed ; and the first 
attempt at revision would, perhaps, be not perfectly successful all 
at once; therefore, any suggestions for further improvement would 
be favourably considered by the Council whenever they were submitted. 
Moreover, as the Council were empowered to make Bye-laws, and as 
these have yet to be formulated, there was ample opportunity for 
including the ideas of any members. (Iear, hear.) 


Mr. A. ARATHOON cited Article 16 of the new Rules—* The 
** President, or, in his absence, any Vice-President, or, in their absence, 
‘‘ any member nominated by the meeting, shall preside at the annual 
“ or ordinary meetings of the Association,”-—as requiring some expla- 
nation. He had observed that it was nearly the invariable practice for 
gentlemen who were to read papers to bring their own Chairman ; 
and the result was that they were favoured with the presence of 
distinguished men—members of Parliament and others—who, while 
they took the chair, did not otherwise take’ that vivid interest in the 
Association which a member of the Council would take, and the con- 
sequence sometimes was that the debates of the Association were 
unduly shortened, and the speakers, embarrassed by the uneasiness of 
the Chairman, were without that feeling of confidence so necessary to 
the proper expression of their ideas. He confessed himself not sufti- 
ciently familiar with the old rule to say whether the new proposal 
was a change, but the effect would be to put a stop to the custom to 
which he had alluded, as nobody but a member would be entitled to 
preside. While, personally, he was in favour of the change, he thought. 
it should be distinctly stated whether this was the intention of the 
rule, or whether there was to be no change in the practice of tho. 
Association in the election of a Chairman. 


Mr, P. P. GORDON said he did not consider it was the intentior 
of the Committee which drew up the Rules to alter violently the 
custom of a lecturer or reader bringing his own Chairman, who was 
uot unfrequently a specialist in the topie which was to be considered 


o 
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and. perhaps a provision could be made in the now Bye-laws to secure 
this. 


. Mr. A. ARATHOON said-that if a regulation was specifically 
laid down in the Rules of the Association, it was not competent for the 
Council to alter or traverse it by making a byo-law. This showed 
that there should be a definition in Article 22 as to what were byc- 
laws as distinguished from constitutional rules. 


Mr. JOHN SHAW said he noticed that the rule cited by Mr. Arathoon 
was identical with the old rule, with the exception of one word left 
out. for the sake of grammatical correctness ; and therefore it was 
to be presumed that there would be no alteration in the practice 
of the Association. 


Mr. A. ARATHOON said that in that case he could only say that 
the rule laid down had been infringed all along. 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD said that was doubtless true to some 
extent, but he differed from Mr. Arathoon in his objection to the 
reader of a paper bringing a Chairman to preside who might. be a 
non-member. On the, contrary, there were occasionally great advan- 
tages in the custom, and the general wish was decidedly in favour of 
its continuance. (Hear, hear.) This might be provided for by substi- 
— the word ‘ gentleman" for ‘‘ member” in Article 16. 


Ms: JOHN SHAW said he was still of opinion that the dius 
of the Council must be accepted or refused; they could not be 
amended without notice. Otherwise, some member might come to 
the meeting with a set of rules altogether changing the constitution, 
and the general body of the members, being absent out of content 
with the proposals of the Council, would find the whole scope of the 
Association, pexhaps, changed by a few members who put in an 
appearance, and who happened to fancy the proposal of the member 
who brought his plan in his pocket. Article 28 was sufficiently 
definite : ‘*No addition to, or alteration in, these Rules shall be 
‘made, except at the Annual Meeting of the Association; previous 
‘* notice being given in the circular convening the Meeting.” 


Mr. C. W. ARATHOON said that, with reference to Mr. Shaw's 
objection that the new Rules had been made by the Council, it would 
be well:to, point out that the Council had not done this useful work; 
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it had been given to a Committee, and the Council had not expressed 
an opinion regarding the new proposals. It was quite open for the 
meeting to accept, to modify, or to reject them. 


Mr. P. P. GORDON coincided with the preceding speaker. At this, 
the Annual Meeting, it was competent to discuss everything relating 
to the management of the Association, and to consider or amend any 
of the proposed Rules. It was, indeed, one of the main objects of 


the meeting. 


Mr. C. W. ARATHOON said if this General Meeting of the 
members could not alter or amend the Rules, then no one could do it. 


Mr. A. ARATHOON said he gathered that it was the intention and 
desire of the Council of the East India Association to have at their 
head as President one who was personally interested in the govern- 
ment of India, and able to speak with authority regarding its details. 
On the other hand, it was proposed to leave undisturbed the practice 
of gentlemen reading papers before the Association bringing with them 
their own Chairman to preside on the occasion. Now, it seemed to 
him important that the duties of the Chairman did not intrude upon 
the duties of the Presidency. Supposing the President of the Asso- 
ciation was in the Hall, was he not to take the chair? 


Mr. P. P. GORDON was of opinion that the President would take 
the chair as a matter of course, if he was present. 


Mr. A. ARATHOON: Then what would you do with the Chair- 
man whom the lecturer has brought, and who has been duly advertised 
to preside ? 


Mr. P. P. GORDON recognized the possibility of such a contingency. 
The practice had grown up in consequence of the difficulty experienced 
in getting a President or Vice-President always to preside at ordinary 
meetings of the Association. 


After some desultory conversation, Mr. ROGERS proposed the 
following addition to Article 16: “Except in special cases, in which 
‘the author of the paper may, with the consent of the Council, 
“ propose 4 Chairman for the occasion.” 


Mr. M. D. DADYSETT seconded this, and it was unanimously 
: 02 
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adopted, together with the other Rules, as proposed by Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. a 


The ordinary business having been dispatched, 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD took occasion to say a few words on the 
Report of the Council generally. He said that, while they must all 
feel that the Association had not done all that could be wished, it had 
yet done all that it could. He owned he would like to see friends in 
various parts of India aiding and impelling the Council in its work, 
and offering suggestions. Nor should such as these feel disappointed 
if their desires were not immediately attended to. Many members of 
the Council of the Association were advanced in years, worn with 
lengthened service in India, or much engaged in other affairs ; so that 
the Council required to be kept up to the mark by the active members, 
and by representations from outside, repeated, if necessary, again and 
again. The objects of the Association were broad enough to include 
overything relating to Indian affairs, the one obvious and necessary 
exception being that it could not take up the grievances of claimants 
or the wrongs of individuals, os against the Government. For that 
useful and proper duty they relied upon members of both Houses of 
Parliament, as, for instance, the noble Lord, their President of the 
day, who had often done good service in that respect. (Hear, 
hear.) The Association, however, could fairly do more than it 
had yet done in drawing attention to the methods adopted in tho 
Indian Political Department, where nearly everything is secret or 
hidden. It was very difficult to excite or interest people at home in a 
matter of this kind. The ordinary British elector supposes that the Indian 
authorities are all very oxcellent men, who give unremitting attention 
to their duties, and who may be fully relied upon for justice. They are 
unaware of, or are indifferent to, the fact that many political inquiries 
are conducted in secret, or in the semi-confidential way which prevents 
the proceedings ever appearing on public record; so that, unless some 
member of Parliament succeeds in obtaining publication of papers, 
nothing whatever is known of such cases, or of the principles 
upon which judgment was given; and then usually so long a period 
has elapsed since the event, that the interest has faded away. The 
East India Association might do something to improve this procedure, 
and to insist upon prompt and early publicity. Some notorious 
blunders and inconsistencies were known to have resulted from the habit . 
of consultation en camera, and from the inveterate disposition to resist 
the reopening of any case upon which decision had once been given. 
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If the public were able to look on while the subjects were being 
discussed in official circles, and were able to make a comparison of 
evidence, and judge for themselves, he believed that frequently the 
decisions of the authorities would be very much modified, and serious 
mistakes would be obviated, and the public confidence materially 
increased. (Hear, hear.) There were many other matters which 
the East India Association might usefully take up; and he would 
take the opportunity of saying that the Council would at all times 
be happy to receive suggestions and assistance from their members, 
and especially from India. It was very much to be wished that 
they could increase their membership in India. (Hear, hear.) Some- 
thing had been done on the Bombay side in this respect, but very 
little elsewhere. That state of things should not continue. Madras, 
Bengal, the Punjaub, should each provide the Association with 
members and local committees to strengthen the centre in London; 
because it should be remembered that the East India Association 
is the only organization which distinctly exerts an influence upon 
public administration. Other Indian Associations in London expressly 
abstain from politics, and avoid any semblance of interference or 
controversy with public officials; whereas the East India Associa- 
tion, upon occasion, by no mecang shrinks from that duty, and 
furnishes the Indian people with a means of obtaining represent- 
ation with the English public, and with the public authorities. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY agreed with Mr. Martin Wood 
as to the usefulness of the sphere occupied by the East India 
Association. There were many subjects upon which it might exert 
influence. For instance, there were great complaints of the way in 
which Indian fourth-class passengers on the railways were treated, 
and remonstrances have been disregarded. The East India Associa- 
tion might very well try to influence a reform in such matters. 


The Rev. JAMES LONG moved a vote of thanks to the noble 
. Chairman for his kindness im presiding in the absence of Sir 
Richard Temple. 


Mr. C. W. ARATHOON seconded this, saying that his Lordship 
had ‘evinced his active interest in the Association and its work by 
contributing more than one paper, and attending the sittings on 
various occasions ; and he was always willing to aid the Council. 
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The motion having been cordially adopted, Lord STANLEY 
of ALDERLEY briefly acknowledged the compliment, and this termi- 
nated the meeting. 





REPORT, 1879-81. 


Your Council beg to submit their Report for the years 1879- 
1881. During that time the objects of the Association have been car- 
ried out, and it will be seen from the following summary that the inte- 
rests of the people of India have been advocated as far as the means at 
the command of the Council permitted. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 


‘In a previous report the Council stated that they had received a 
notice, under the “ Public Offices Act,” from the Office of Works, that 
their Offices at 20, Great George Street, Westminster, would be required 
by the Government, who had purchased the building. At Lady Day last 
another notice was received, that the Offices must be vacated at Michael- 
mas. The Council had, therefore, to look out for new Offices, and they 
decided on taking rooms at 14, Bedford Row, on the ground-floor; by 
this change a saving of £75 a-year is effected. In the rear of the house 
there is a large hall, which will be very convenient for meetings and 
lectures, and it may be hired for the purpose at a moderate charge. 

The Council are glad to observe that, gradually, many of the sugges- 
tions made by the Association, and the principles advocated by it 
' from time, to time, have received the approval of the Authorities, and 
have been partially or wholly adopted in the conduct of Indian affairs. 

In the last Report the Council informed their members that the 
principles advocated in their Memorial to the Secretary of State for 
India on the subject of “ Conciliation: a Remedy for Agrarian Disorders 
“in India,” had been recognized by the Government of India: provision 
was made in the Bill introduced into the Legislative Council for 
Conciliators, so that the Civil Courts were to entertain no suit until 
attempts to settle the dispute privately before the Conciliator had been 
tried and failed. ‘ 

The Council would refer to the interesting paper read by Mr. G. Foggo, 
on “The Employment of Native Troops in Europe,”—a suggestion that 
was acted on when the Prime Minister ordered Native troops to Cyprus-at 
the time when affairs in Turkey and the East.were in a dangerous, state, 
and it was feared that war was imminent. 
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POPULAR REPRESENTATION IN INDIA. 


A largely-attended meeting of the Association was held at the Pall 
Mall Restaurant, 14, Regent Street, on March 18th, 1880, under the 
presidency of Sir Charles J. Wingfield, C.B., K.C.S.1., when Sir David 
Wedderburn, Bart., M.P., read an interesting paper on “Popular Repre- 
« sentation in India,” in the course of which he said, as to the form which 
a scheme of representation ought to assume, he felt convinced that the 
Legislative Councils in India were the bodies into which an independent 
elective clement respecting the Indian taxpayers could be most advap- 
tageously introduced. The laws under which India was actually go- 
verned were made not by the British Parliament, but by Indian Legis- 
lative Councils; and without any startling change the representative 
element could there be readily introduced. In the Legislative Councils 
there were already certain gentlemen, Native as well as European, who, 
being non-official, might be said to represent the general community, but 
who were nominated by the Government, and who were in a small 
minority as compared with official members of Council. In an assembly 
thus constituted it was clear there could not be any really independent 
opposition. Whether factories or forests, arbitration or irrigation, 
abolition of cotton duties or imposition of licence taxes, was the subject 
of discussion in the Indian Legislatures, it was desirable that Natives 
of India should be permitted to explain their own views, and to receive 
explanations from the Government. A discussion followed the reading 
of the paper, a report of which will be found at full length in Vol. XIIL., 
pages 1—21, of the Journal of the Association. 


ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


On the 3rd June, 1880, a well-attended meeting was held at the 
Rooms of the Association, under the presidency of Sir Arthur Hobhouse, 
Q.0., K.C.8.1., when Mr. Dinsha D. Davar read a paper for the purpose 
of considering the relation of Natives of India to the Government. Mr. 
Davar, while admitting that the effect of British rule had been to give 
increased security, prosperity, and happiness to the people, pointed out 
that many and grave disadvantages have also been associated with it. 
Natives are still debarred from having a share in the government of the 
country, and have not even a voice in the management of their own 
affairs; the Press had been gagged ; taxation had been imposed upon on 
already over-burdened people, and so arranged that the official!’ and pro- 
fessional classes, best able to pay, are exempt ; a great frontier war was 
undertaken against the wishes of the people, and the cost had so 
far been imposed upon the impoverished treasury of India. While 
believing that the greatest misfortune that could happen to India 
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would be the extinction of British rule, Mr. Davar appealed for a 
government which would devote itself to salutary reforms, improve the 
<ondition of the ryots, and encourage Native progress socially, morally, 
and politically. A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which 
will be found reported at full length in Vol. XIII, pages 22—47, of the 
Journal of the Association. 


A COURT OF APPRAL FOR INDIAN GRIEVANCES, 


A meeting was held on Wednesday afternoon, Junc 16th, 1880, 
under the presidency of Stewart Erskine Rolland, Esq., when Lord 
Stanley of Alderley delivered an address in advocacy of the establish- 
ment of a Court of Appeal for Indian Grievances. His Lordship 
pointed out that it has been apparent for some years that there is a 
necessity for some Court to which Indian subjects can appeal against 
the acts of the Indian Executive, and this want has become more 
<vident and more pressing since last year, when the Secretary of 
State, Lord Cranbrook, declared that he could not enter into a subject 
‘because it had not been remitted to him by the Indian Government. 
Formerly many cases were brought before Parliament, and before the 
abolition of the East India Company it was possible for them to obtain 
an impartial hearing; but since the separate government of India has 
_ been abolished and merged into the government of the rest of Her 
Majesty's dominions, no case can be brought before Parliament for 
‘redress without its appearing to be of a party character, or an attack 
upon the Minister. For these and other reasons, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley urged that a Comt or Commission of Appeal should be 
appointed in India, to be composed of five members, some of whom 
shall be judges. A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which 
will be found recorded at full length in Vol. XIIL., pages 49—74, of 

‘the Journal of the Association. 


THE RETENTION OF CANDAUAR AND THE DEFENCE OF THE 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 


Ata meeting held on Wednesday, December 15th, 1880, under the 
upresidency of General Sir Alexander Taylor, K.C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Browne, R.E., C.S.1., read an interesting paper ov “ The Retention 
“of Candahar and the Defence of the North-west Frontier.” After com- 
paring the merits of Candahar and Pishin for permanent occupation by 
England, and declaring in favour of the latter, Colonel Browne said, in 
tace of the more urgent claims of railways to Pishin, to Peshawur, and 
to Thull, in the Kurum Valley, a railway along the Punjab border was 
not an urgent want, It would suffice for the present to construct a good 
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bridged road. This would prepare the way for a railroad in the future. 
He suggested that the whole front of the defence should be further con- 
nected byrail to the rear with Calcutta, Bombay, and Kurrachee, andlinked 
together by a cross line from Ghazee Khan to Mooltan and Lahore. 
Should Russia's advance either towards Herat or towards Badakhshén 
require the precaution, the frontier railway and its connecting link from 
Dehra Ghazee to Mooltan should be completed in time to enable us to 
concentrate, as needed, to the north or to the south. Might it not be 
worth considering, he asked, whether a European military colony in 
Cashmere and Hazarah might not immensely strengthen our position in 
that quarter, while helping to solve some important social questions in 
India, and doing away with some of the expense and difficulties which 
short service and the abolition of a local European army had brought in 
their train? He was opposed to the retention of Candahar, and also 
opposed to returning to the oldfrontier of 1876; but, in place of Candahar, 
he advocated the selection of the Pishin Valley. Kurum had so many 
advantages that the Afghons should not be allowed to return to it On 
the whole, he advocated withdrawing from Candahar in the spring, and 
retaining Pishin, Bori, and the Peiwar. Russia would be thrown back 
on the line of the Upper Indus for any fulfilment of her somewhat pro- 
blematical designs upon India, and the illusions the Afghans might yet 
entertain as to our relative powers would be dispelled. A discussion? 
followed the reading of the paper, which will be found reported in full in 
Vol. XTIL., pages 75—108, of the Journal of the Association. 


THE EXPENSES OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


A Memoriul from the Bombay Branch of the Association was for- 
warded to the Prime Minister in March, 1881, in which an appeal was 
made to Mr, Gladstone to avert from the people and revenues of India 
the threatened imposition of any portion of the costs of the Afghan 
War. The Memorial urged that such imposition is unconstitutional, that 
it overrides the terms and drift of the Statute of 1858, which was sup- 
ported by the express declaration of British statesmen of the period on 
both sides of the Honse; that the infliction of the heavy charges of this 
trans-frontier war on India will tend to check the industrial progress of 
the country, and tend to deepon the poverty of the people of India; also 
that the precedent threatened to be created of employing Her Majesty’s 
Indian forces in furtherance of diplomatic or other political policy 
arising out of party exigencies in England or the complications of 
European politics, must prove disastrous, if not ruinous, to the interests 
of Her Majesty’s‘Empire in India. It was next pointed out that nearly 
50,000 picked troops, British and Native, maintained wholly out of 
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thewevenues of British India, were during the Afghan War engaged 
jn field service far beyond the frontiers of India; aud this fact affords 
anmistakable demonstration that the military armaments, as kept 
up for many years under the Government of India, are far larger 
than are needful for the maintenance of order in India, and for the 
defence of the natural boundaries of the Empire. Since the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan commehced, there had been intermittent dis- 
turbances in the rural districts of the Deccan; more extensive 
disorder had been’ prevalent in the jungle districts of the northern 
provinces of the Madras Presidency ; while on the north-east frontier of 
Assam a formidable raid of savage tribes had to be repelled by 
difficult military operations. Yet, notwithstanding a large portion 
of the ordinary military forces of British India—nearly one-fifth of 
the whole—being engaged in Afghanistan, there has been no lack of 
military force to keep up sufficient garrisons in India and engage in 
three special operations in widely distant portions of the Empire, The 
petitioners therefore submitted that when the Afghan difficulty shall have 
been overcome a strong case will exist for a substantial reduction in the 
military forces hitherto kept up under the Government of India, and 
that thereby very large relief may be given from the pressure of unpro- 
ductive expenditure. A copy of the Memorial, together with the reply, 
is inserted in Vol. XIII., page 146, of the Journal of the Association, 


EDUCATION IN INDIA: A CASE FOR INQUIRY, 


On the 5th of May, 1881, a well-attended meeting was held at the 
Rooms of the Association, under the presidency of Sir William Hill, 
K.0.8.1, when the Rev. James Johnston read a paper on “ Educa- 
“tion in India: a Case for Inquiry,” the purport of which was to show 
that the lines laid down by Lord Halifax in the Education Despatch of 
1854 have been ignored or disregarded in the twenty-six years’ opera- 
tion of the Act. ‘The elementary education of the humbler classes in 
India was the chief aim of the designers of the Act, and the efforts and 
the funds at the disposal of the Indian Government were to be directed 
specially to the education ofthe poor; yetof the small sum of 750,0002. 
set apart from the Imperial Treasury for educational purposes last year, 
the higher culture obtained the lion’s share, The result is.seen in the 
fact that of the 27,000,000 persons in British India of school age 
there are not more than 1,500,000 on the roll of the Government and 
aided schools, and little more than 1,000,000 in regular attendance. 
Every year increases the disproportion, and there were 8,500,000 
more uneducated children in 1880 than there were in 1854... In 
conclusion, Mr. Johnston urged that a case had been made. out for in- 
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quiry by Government into the working and results of the Education 
Code in India, A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which 
is reported in Vol. XIII., page 118—145, of the Journal of the 
Association, As members are aware, a special Commission to conduct 
such inguiry has been appointed. 


LAND TENURES IN BOMBAY. 


On the 21st December, 1881, a well-attended meeting was held in 
Doughty Hall, in the rear of the Association’s new Offices, for the 
purpose of considering the various Land Tenures in the Bombay 
Presidency. Mr. G. Noble Taylor occupied the chair. 

Mr. Alexander Rogers read a paper on the subject, and explained 
the various ancient and modern tenures current in Bombay. As 
@ general impression prevailed that tenures in which middlemen 
of various degrees of proprietary right holding an intermediate position 
between the State and the actual tillers of the soil have been ruth- 
lessly extinguished, and all the agricultural population reduced to one 
dead level of tenants holding directly from the State, Mr. Rogers 
showed that not only was this not the case, but that, on the contrary, 
with a single exception, the unwisdom of which has been clearly 
proved, existing tenures have been not only upheld, but fortified and 
improved. Only where the holding of land directly from the State 
has been customary has the ryotwaree system of the Bombay Revenue 
survey and settlement beer introduced in its entirety. After a full 
description of the Bombay Revenue survey system, Mr. Rogers con- 
tended that, pace the advocates of the village settlement system, it 
provides as favourable a tenure, consistently with the right of the 
State to derive a fair land-tax from its domains, as can well be con- 
ceived, A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which will be 
found inserted at full length in the Journal of the Association, pages 
1—25 of the present volume. 


INDIAN AND OTHER FOREIGN PRODUCTIONS IN SILVER, AND WHY THEY ARE 
VIRTUALLY PROHIBITED PROM IMPORTATION INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


A largely-attended meeting was held in Doughty Hall, on, Wed- 
nesday evening, January 18, 1882, under the presidency of the Right 
Honble. Sir Arthur Hobhonse, Q.C., K.C.S.L, C.LE., for the pur- 
pose of considering an address by Mr. Edward J. ‘Watherston: on 
the subject of ** India and the Silver Trade.” 

' Mr. Watherston explained at length the fiscal and tien hindrances 
which beset the British manufacturers of silver or gold plate, and which 
virtually prohibit importation of Indian and other foreign silver 
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wares into the United Kingdom. It must, he said, often have 
occurred to colonists — Anglo-Indians more especially —that it is 
strange that the beautiful workmanship of native productions in 
silver, to be found not only in India but in Japan, should not be 
appreciated in England. It is but little known that this supposed 
want of appreciation is wholly caused by prevailing legislation, which 
has imposed unjust and impolitic hindrances, subversive of the 
principles of modern fiscal policy and obstructive to art progress, and 
forming an insurmountable obstacle to technical education in its 
application to silversmith's work. In 1855 the weight of silver upon 
which the duty was paid amounted to 994,860 ounces; in 1880 it 
had fallen to 638,620 ounces; so that during a quarter of a century of 
unparalleled national prosperity, the output of the British silversmith 
has fallen by an amount of more than one-third. §o long, also, as a 
law remains in force that before an article is put together, almost in 
its rough state, it must be sent to the Hall, and a duty of from 12} to 
20 per cent. be paid upon it, it is useless to hope for an improvement 
in the technical education of the silversmith. In conclusion, Mr. 
Watherston urged that the duties upon gold and silver plate, together 
producing only 50,000/. per annum to the Exchequer, should be 
abolished with as little delay as possible, in conformity with tho 
recommendations of the Select Committeo on Hall-marking in 1879; 
and that hall-marking of gold and silver plate should be a voluntary 
institution, as now prevails in the use of gold and silver jewellery ; 
foreign plate, like foreign jewellery, being admitted free from any 
legislative interference. This would lead to a revival of one of the 
most ancient and beantiful of British industries, while, at the same 
time, it will develop a trade with India which should become of much 
importance. A discussion, in which the learned Chairman took a pro- 
minent part, followed the reading of the paper, a report of which will be 
found at full length in the Journal of the Association, pages 26—55 
of the present volume. 


INAUGURATION OF THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


On Monday afternoon, March 18th, 1882, Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart., G.C.S.L, delivered an address to the members of the East 
India Association, on accepting the office of President. Having 
adverted to the importance of the Association, in which his immediate 
predecessor had been Sir Lawrence Peel, Sir R. Temple said he could 
assure them that India was changing as fast as any country in 
Europe, and that would be more and more the case every year. 
He classed the subjects to which attention should be constantly 
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directed by the Association as material, moral, and social. Of 
the former, the most important was the application of British 
capital to the development of the resources of India. That 
would be partly private and partly public; the sphere of action for the 
former being the making of cheap railways, and of the latter, the 
extension of irrigation works, which could only be successfully under- 
taken by the Government. Sanitation was a subject which should 
be earnestly impressed on all concerned; also the cultivation 
and preservation of forests, which were sorely needed both for their 
climatic effect and to supply fuel, so that manure, instead of being 
burnt, might be applied to its legitimate purpose of restoring the 
failing fertility of the soil. They had already the greatest Forest 
Department in the world in India, but it was small compared with the 
wants of the country. With regard to land, they should constantly 
attend to the extension of tenant-right to the millions of ordinary 
cultivators. Something might be done by the Association regarding 
emigration from the over-populated districts of India, by communi- 
cating information in regard to the Indian labour market to the agents 
here of such colonies as Madagascar, the Mauritius, Natal, and South 
America. On the opium question, too, they might do much to correct 
the mistaken views of the excellent and benevolent people who were 
agitating the matter in this country. In regard to moral and social 
matters in which this Association might be beneficial to the people of 
India, the chief was education. On that he would say that the high edu- 
cation given, partly by the Government and partly by private missionary 
institutions, had been fraught with blessings to the upper classes of 
the Natives, improving them morally and intellectually ; and therefore 
the Association should not countenance those who disparaged that in 
favour of primary education. Missionary effort had done all it could; 
but with all its zeal and energy, it was inadequate to the need, and 
therefore Government must do a great deal; for the want was still 
great, especially in the interior of the country, of an increased num- 
ber of colleges. The system of Government paying half, and the 
people paying half the cost of this high art education had worked 
well, and it should be the object now for the Government to offer a 
large number of scholarships to be competed for by the more talented 
youths of slender means throughout the Empire. In regard to trade, he 
was glad to hear from India of the remission of duties on Indian 
articles imported from England, and he would suggest to the Associa- 
tion the duty of enforcing something like reciprocity, by urging the 
remission of duties on Indian artieles imported here. Reverting 
for a moment to education, Sir Richard Temple said that he 
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was sanguine that much might be done to improve the education 
of mative women and givls, and he commended the subject to 
educated English ladies as one in which they might exert a 
graceful. and beneficial influence. Referring next to Christian 
missions in India, he testified to their advantages, both on religious 
grounds and for their moral, social, and political effect on the 
Natives. Much good might be done by the Association in system- 
atising the statistics of India, which were all carefully pigeon-holed 
in various departments. Also, the admission of the Natives to the 
Covenanted Civil Service should be advocated: the great object of 
our education should be to fit them to become administrators, for 
till that was done we should not have done our duty by them. They 
should endeavour, also, as much as possible, to advocate honorary 
public functions being assigned to Natives, such as honorary magis- 
trates and judges, assessors in civil cases, and jurors in criminal 
eases, their appointment being made, wherever practicable, by the 
' election of their fellow-countrymen. He had carried out that principle 
in Calcutta, in filling the offices of municipal commissioners, with the 
happiest results. In conclusion, he advised the Association to avoid 
Central Asian politics, which had, unfortunately, become in this country 
a matter of party strife; while their object should be to work with 
both parties, and also to create a favourable impression on Native 
gentlemen visiting England by making their stay agreeable. 

The Inaugural Address will be found inserted at full length in the 
Journal of the Association, pages 57—76 of the present volume. 


BY WHOM IS INDIA GOVERNED ? 


On Thursday afternoon, March 28rd, 1882, a meeting of the members 
and friends of the Association was held in Doughty Hall, under the 
presidency of Mr. Alderman R. N. Fowler, M.P., when Mr. John Dacosta 
read a paper on “‘ By Whom is India Governed ?” 

Mr. Dacosta pointed out that the system of administration under 
which India is governed has not been materially modified since its 
adoption in 1858-61; nor has any inquiry been instituted to ascertain 
how far the machinery then established has served its intended pur- 
poses. Thehistory of the last fifteen years records instances of Indian 
Secretaries of State having, under a strained interpretation of the 
Acts, omitted to consult the Council of India in cases where by law 
they should have done so; supported the Governor-General in over- 
ruling his Council in ordinary matters under a clause intended only 
for extraordinary cases of urgency; and, by directing definite pieces 
of legislation to be enacted by the Legislative Council irrespective of 
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the opinion entertained by that Council, deprived the Indian Legisla- 
ture of its essential and most valuable attribute as a deliberative body. 
Mr. Dacosta urged that the failure of the system under which 
India has been governed since 1868 has been due to the inadequacy 
of the means which were then devised for the protection of her 
revenues, and for the wholesome control of the extensive powers vested 
in the Secretary of State; and he contended that the remedy for some 
of the most serious errors might be foundin a reorganization of the Legis- 
lative Councils such as would prepare tho way for introducing into them 
a true and substantial representation of the people, and render it im- 
possible for their decisions to be dictated by the Executive, as at present. 
- In short, the successful administration of India requires a reasonable 
amount of self-government and a corresponding modification of the 
all-absorbing power now centred in an authority stationed thousands of 
miles from India, unacquainted with the country and its inhabitants, 
and subject to the influences of a Cabinet and a Parliament whose 
interests are frequently at variance with those of India. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which will be found 
inserted at full length in the Journal of the Association, pages 77—118 
of the present volume. 


PAPERS IN THE “JOURNAL,” 
The Council have published the following Papers in the Journal :— 
“Popular Representation in India.” By Sir Davin Wepper- 
bury, Bart., M.P, ' 
«England and India.” By Dinsua D. Davar, Esq. 
“A Court of Appeal for Indian Grievances. ” By Lord 
STANLEY or ALDERLEY. 
“The Retention of Candahar, and the Defence of the North- 


west Frontier.” By Lieut.-Colonel James Browse, R.E., 
C.8.1 


“Education in India: a Case for Inquiry.” By the Rey. 
James Jonyston. 

“Land Tenures in Bombay.” By Atexanpern Roarns, Esq. 

“Indian and other Foreign Productions in Silver, and why 
they are virtually Prohibited from Importation into the 
United Kingdom.” By Epwanp J. Watuenrstoy, Esq. 

“ By Whom is India Governed?” By Joux Dacosta, Esq. . 


LOSSES BY DEATH. 


It is os great regret the Council record the deaths of one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Association—Major-General Sir G. Le Grand 
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Jacob, O.B., K.0.8.I.—and of » member of the Council—Major-General 
Sir Vincent Eyre, C.B., K.C.8.J. The following members of the As- 
sociation have also died since our last Report: General Sir John Low, 
Lieut.-General W. F. Marriott, Major-General Robert Shaw, John 
Whitwell, Esq., M.P., J. David Bell, Esq., H. Martin Blair, Esq., 
General Colin Mackenzic, and Lord Frederick C. Cavendish, M.P. 
Most or all of these took a warm interest in the work of the Associa- 
tion, and in the affairs of India generally. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


The following gentlemen have been elected Members of the Associa- 
tion since the last meeting : Gopinath Sadasewje, Esq. ; BE. A. Sheshadri, 
Esq.; Dinsha D. Davar, Esq.; John Courtland Anderson, Esq.; D. D. 
Cama, Esq. ; William Alexander Hunter, Esq. ; M. D. Dadysctt, Esq. ; 
Albert Grey, Esq., M.P.; Arthur Cohen, Esq., M.P.; George Palmer, 
Esq., M.P. ; Major-General Sir Henry Marshman Havelock-Allan, Bart., 
M.P.; Charles Alfred Elliot, Esq. ; E. Grey, Esq.; Dr. George Flower 
Trimnell ; Ootool Churn Mullick, Esq. ; Major-General F. Applegath ; 
William McGuffin, Esq. ; Major-General I, R. Maunsell, R.E.; General 
Sir Alexander Taylor, R.E., K.C.B.; Jeremiah Ryan, Esq.; Lieut.- 
General Crawford Cooke; B. Sashagiri, Esq.; William Dighy, Esq., 
C.L.E.; Alexander Rogers, Esq.; John Shaw, Esq. ; Syed Muhammad 
Meer, Esq.; Synd Mahomed Israil, Esq.; Chander Nath Banerjee, 
Esq.; William Carlton Wood, Esq.; Jolin Dacosta, Esq.; E. J. 
Khory, Esq.; Magnus Mowatt, Esq. ; Colonel Robert M. Macdonald ; 
Settna E. Manockjee, Esq.; A. Govindau, Esq.; and A. K. Sethna, 
Esq. 
phe following gentlemen have been elected Members of the Council 
since the last mecting: Rajah Rampal Singh; O. C. Mullick, Esq. ; 
W. Martin Wood, Esq.; M.D. Dadysett, Esq. ; John Dacosta, Esq. ; 
Alexander Rogers, Esq. 

According to the terms of Article 8, all the members of the Council 
now retire. They are eligible for re-election, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Council tender their best thanks to the Proprietors of the follow- 
ing Papers, who present copies for the use of the Reading-room, where 
they may be daily read by members of the Association :— 


The Aligurh Institute Gacette ...... ng icaenie Weapaukece cee ueaees Aligurh. 
yy Native Opinion ....ccceceversccseseecesesseseeereneessoeeens Bombay, 
gp: Tienes Of TNGG coccserssseecsecssececsnccesanssscnees sesees = 
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The Indu-Prakash or Moonlight Prrerie et eee eres Bombay. 


» Friend of India and Statesman ...ssssessesereereeeee Calcutta, 
yy Hindu Patriot weseeereee enovencenecsedsone jessivcovseses » 

yy Indian Daily News .es00...00 wenhacsanisesuseenceusoneee ” 

oj ARGUE nesescsverevenneeeniermamainnrastbe resecseieasacses DROS 
»» Home and Colonial DAO onc cxndinsedasddscinswensvawcases London. 
» Journal of the Society of Arts seresesscssscseeerserseres ° ” 

» Journal of the Royal United Service Tnatitution .. ” 

» Journal of the Statistical Society ..0...00e.0+ cocceeeee ” 

», Journal of the National Indian Association .. eesacese » 

» Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute .....++++ eee 


», Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society Liverpool. 
» Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society Manchester. 
» Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution ... Washington, U.S. 


The Council will be glad to receive and file, at their Office, other 
journals and periodicals, both from India and elsewhere. 


ACCOUNTS. 


The Accounts for the three years, from 1st May, 1879, to 30th 
April, 1882, have been audited, and will be found in the Appendix, 


The List of Life Members will be published in a future number of 
the Journal. 
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Who have Paid their Subscriptions from May 1, 1879, to Aprit 30, 1880, 


Absanuddin Abmed, Esq. .......:.. Leshgeenth petted ei 
Vincent Ambler, Esq. ......:0+0+++04+ sasthcaiiesvee 





George Appleton, Esq. ........5:00008+ 
C. W. Arathoon, Esq. ....1.:s.sssscessccseseeceesceceeens 
T. P. C, Anderson, Esq. .. crccsoveeseerseceeseecseesnen 
General Sir George Balfour, K.C.B., M.P.........000 
MM, BT, Baas, Bags BLP. 222scecescccssesensescnssscnsssesese 
Sir Stewart Colvin Bayley, K.C.S.L. ........0seeceeeee 
J. David Bell, Esq. (the late) ...-.-sescecseseeceeeeeees 
Major-General James Black..,.......,..c0ssesceseeeeesee 
H. M. Blair, Esq, (the late)......:.sccscseserersereeesee 
H. B. Boswell, Haq. ....0.000 cesscccascyescoecs eee covnsoeee 
St. John Buchan, Esq. ..........c0scessecsessseeneesgeese . 
J.B. Bullen-Smith, Esq, C.S.1.........scscceeseeeseves 1879-80... 
Major-General G. Barn ....cccccscsseseeeseeseenresenere = 1880 waa 
H. A. M. Butler-Johnstone, Esq. ......cecccesseeeseee a red 
J. Scarlett Campbell, Esq. ........sseseseeescseeeeserees ie Peace 
General Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, K.C.S.1..........000008 2 rae 
Lord F, C. Cavendish, M.P. (the lnte)..........00.c0008 1879-80... 
Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., MiP. ........ccceeeeceeeee IEBO  cties 
John Corbett, Esq., M.P. ....+++ init ias veadibuona ee ee 
General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I._ SaxpataucaaScaxuks i, “oRkaece 
Juland Danvers, Esq. ......+ ia eeacuesincene Sued Nasons te enone 
Dinshe D. Dewar, Bate scsccccsccnascsssccensovecvevwsesven 1p = aseeee 
Emerson Dawson, Esq..........scccssccssevevenrersesesses ap)” 9S Aes 
V. K. Dhairyavan, Beq. .....sscserecevseeneeresereeecce 1879 aaa 
Wr Piehe Dah, Meas civ svvessase sop voreuccsstenssancnscesee 1879-80 .......... 
Gbawd: Fie Wok, Weg, cresersacnsevesecoccnsen vedsasonive 1880 __n... 
Liont,-Colonel H. L. Evans .........cccsccceeeesseeeneeee | rrr 
Colonel W. E, Evans...........c-ceseesee eceenssescovcevens TAG eas 
Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, K.C.S.I. (the late) s gisakiics 
Me. WW. Porwent, Wag.. ccrrvoscsserconsssccecsssesscecvesacsees ROPTIe icons 
Sir T. Douglas Forsyth, K.C.S.1, .....ccceseeseeeen eee 1879-80... 
Alexander Fowler, Esq........0.sseccsererseseseessseserces Se), aaaan 
Fe, Wa REMC, TAG. cnscnassrsnamnassncnienencssiosatess i. eres 
Lieut.-Colonel P. T. French .........:.0ccecessereseeenene a Spieiats 
Major-General W. A. Fyers, C.B. .....sseeseeeeeeeees 0 ences 
Gopinath Sadasew]ji, Esq.......cccsecceecseteesseeeeecerer Sone) eeeeee 
We Grrank, Bag. .ccscocssccccssssscsosercesscnsvocasseseveess ag. ay Soeuidhiion 
Sir Robert Hamilton, Bart., K.C.B..........s0cceeeeeeee Fa 
Alfred J. Holiday, Esq......... bedveni ett peasiian wiiiae ties we. | ganna 
is Tis ERORORRNN NO ssa icsinusic nes aca ncnsesduebecsesianagause aC penne 
- Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Le Grand Jacob, K.C.S.L (the late) 2 tisé tne 
Charles Jay, Hag. ccssecencsarcsssaccsccasencsasensesecsare MC tetere 
John Tones, Eaq........cesssssescsssesserenseseses secenees 1879-80 asesereee 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 
Who have Paid their Subscriptions from May 1, 1880, to April 30, 1881. 
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Major-General G. Burn......:.:s0crsees+e 
H, A. M. Butler-Johustone, Esq. ..... 
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Arthur Cohen, Esq., Q.C., M.P. ... 
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Gencral Colin Mackenzie, C.B. (the late) ..... aheesvl 
General Sir George Malcolm, K.C.B. .......+.:s000006 
William Markby, Eaaq. ....00scsssessscssscescssrecesceceee 
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Colonel A. Phelps .. 
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Major-General W. Richardson, CB. souncaeonsenecsase 
Raja Rampal Singh ... vee 
The Most Hon. the Marquis ‘of ‘Salisbury, x. G... esoess 
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Ficld-Marshal the Right Hon. Lord Struthnaira . . 
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General Sir Alexander Taylor, K.C.B. ........006+ nn 
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Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., MP. 
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The Executors of the late J. P. Wise, Esq. .......- . 
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t ANNUAL MEETING. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 
Who have Paid their Subscriptions from May 1, 1881, to April ” 1882, 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON, 
M.P., P.C., HER MAJESTY’S SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR INDIA. 


The humble Memorial of the Council of the Fast India Association 


Mosr nesprctrutty SHoweTu : . 


That the manufacture and chasing of gold and silver utensils and 
ornaments is one of the ancient art industries of India, It is still 
practised at Trichinopoly and other parts of the Madras Presidency, 
at Kutch, and in other parts of Western India; also at Delhi and 
Agra. In Kaskmir the art exists, and its products are, or might be, 
largely exported ‘from India; but the expansion of these artistic 
industries in India is virtually prohibited by the heavy Customs’ duty 
that is levied in this country on gold and silver plate, other than | 
filigree and jewel work. Although these Indian articles, wrought in 
the precious metals, are often brought to this country by private 
purchasers, who are willing to pay the high duty for their own gratifi- 
cation, that duty effectually prevents any mercantile business being 
conducted in these articles, and there is, therefore, no inducement for 
the Natives of India to extend that valuable and remunerative industry. . 

That the attention of the Association has recently been directed to 
the impoliey of the laws relating to the manufacture and sale of gold 
and silver plate in the United Kingdom, and to the fiscal and other . 
impediments to art progress prevailing in those trades. 

That the attention of the Association has also been specially 
directed to the fact that, by the law of compulsory hall-marking, the 
importation of Indian and other foreign gold and silver manufactures 
(other than jewellery) is virtually prohibited, inasmuch as, although 
such manufactures can be brought into the United Kingdom upon pay- 
ment of the Customs’ duty of 17s. per ounce gold, and 1s. 6d. per 
ounce silver, they cannot legally be exposed for sale unless hall- 
marked at one of the various assay offices—a process which, as it 
involves ‘‘ the scrape and parting assay,” damages the articles in such 
a way as to render a return to the workshop absolutely necessary, and 
in many instances, when the workmanship is of an elaborate character, 
injures them past hope of recovery. 

That the duties upon gold and silver plate were unanimously con- 
demned by the Select Committee on Hall-marking (1879), who recom- 
mended that they should be abolished (both Customs and Excise) as 
soon as the state of the revenue should permit. 

That the same Committec, by a majority of only one, approved of 
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the principle of compulsory hall-marking, but that, voting in the 
minority for perfect freedom of trade in the precious metals, are to 
be found the names of Mr. Goschen, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Mr 
Thomson Hankey, and the late Mr. Whitwell. 

That the Committee, although approving of the principle of com- 
pulsion as applied to hall-marking, recommended a thorough reform of 
the laws; and the President of the Board of Trade has already 
indicated the desire of Her Majesty's Government to proceed with 
such reform as soon as the state of public business may permit. 

That, before any Bill for a reform of the hall-marking laws can be 
submitted to Parliament, it is obviously necessary that the trades should 
be free from taxation, inasmuch as it cannot be denied that the present 
practice of compulsory hall-marking is a sure and certain protection to 
the revenue, and that it would be impolitic in the highest degree to 
alter the law until the duties shall have been abolished. 

That it is of the utmost importance to the social progress of India 
that greater variety of industries shall be encouraged; but the exist- 
ence of the Engtish import duty of more than 20 per cent. on gold 
plate and 88 per cent. on silver articles tends to destroy all chance of 
prosperity amongst the Indian craftsmen who work in the precious 
metals, 

That, in the opinion of this Association, it is most desirable that 
the duties upon gold and silver plate should be abolished in April 
next, so as to pave the way for the Board of Trade to deal with the 
subject of hall-marking in the Session of 1883. 

Your Memorialists therefore humbly pray that Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India may, in the interests especially of Indian 
manufactures, use his influence with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in order to obtain the abolition of the duties upon gold and silver 
plate in the forthcoming session of Parliament. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray, &c. 


For the Conncil of the East India Association, 


(Signed) PATRIOK P. GORDON. 
JAMES LONG. 
0. 0. MULLICK. 
Cc. W. ARATHOON. 
WM. MARTIN WOOD. 


W, HAMILTON BURN, Acting Secretary, 
24th March, 1982, 
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East India Association, 14, Bedford Row, W.C., 
May 2, 1882. 

Dear Sm,—On the 24th March last I had the honour to forward to 
the Right Hon. the Marquis of Hartington a Memorial praying that 
the Duties upon Indian Gold and Silver Plate be abolished; not 
having had a reply, I am desired by the Council of this Association 
to ask the favour of an acknowledgment of the Memorial. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. HAMILTON BURN, Acting Secretary. 


R. B, Brerr, Esq., M.P., 
Invra Orvice, 8.W. 


Reply. 
(R. 8. & C., 876.) India Office, 8.W., 
May 6, 1882, 

Sm,—In reply to your letter of the 2nd instant, I am directed to 
inform you that the Memorial of the East India Association relative 
to the Duties on Indian Gold and Silver Plate was duly received, and 
is at present under the consideration of the Secretary of State in 
Council. An official communication on the pat will shortly be 
made to you, 

T am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) F.C. DANVERS, Assistant Secretary,’ 


Rev. Stat. & Com. Department, 


The Secretary, 
East InprA Association, 


14, Beprorp Row, W.C. 


Reply. 
(R. S. & C., 611.) India Office, 8.W., 
llth May, 1882, 

Sm,—I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 24th March, enclosing 
a Memorial of the East India Association relative to the Duties on 
Indian Gold and Silver Plate, and to the question of compulsory hall- 
marking. 

In reply, I am to inform you that the Memorial has, by Lord 
Hartingion's directions, been forwarded for the consideration of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. 
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You will have observed from the report of Mr. Gladstone's recent 
financial statement that no action in regard to the duties on plate can 
. be taken during the current financial year. 
Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) LOUIS MALLET, 
The Secretary, 
Hast IyprA ASSOCIATION, 

14, Bapronp Row, W.C, 





TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, M.P., 
FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY AND CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


The Memorial of the Council of the East India Association 


Most RESPECTFULLY SHOWETH: 

1. That your Memorialisis are greatly disappointed that Her 
Majesty's Government have decided not to abolish the duties upon 
gold and silver plate in the present Session of Parliament. 

2. That your Memorialists have seen, with much satisfaction, 
that Her Majesty’s Government are fully alive to the mischievous 
effect of the Excise duty, as, in this country, “limiting industry, 
“ lowering the standard of our manufactures, and obstructing the pro- 
** gress of taste in design.” 

8. That they are fully aware that Her Majesty's Government are 
anxious to abolish the Customs’ duty, as being diametrically opposed 
to the interests of Her Majesty's Indian subjects, especially now that 
by the recent Budget all restrictions are removed from the free import 
of gold and silver wares, of foreign production, into Her Majesty's 
Empire of India, 

4. That your Memorialists also fully understand that Her 
Majesty’s Government, although willing to forego the small revenue 
derived from the duties upon gold and silver plate (Customs and 
Excise), are, nevertheless, not prepared to face the demand on the 
part of manufacturers and retail dealers for a drawback of duties 

“upon existing stocks; seeing, first, the difficulty of assessing the 
amount of such drawback; secondly, that of paying it in the case of a 

-commodity so distributed over the entire country ; and thirdly, the 
+possibility of fraud in the attempt to participate in that drawback. 

§, But your Memorialists venture respectfully to urge, as an 
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obvions argument of comparison worthy of the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that no drawback atall has been allowed by Her 
Majesty's Indian Government in respect of the recent sweeping aboli- 
tion of Customs’ duties consequent on the large free-trade measure 
lmown as the Honourable Major Baring’s Budget. Very heavy losses, 
immeasurably far greater than could possibly accrue to British gold- 
smiths and silversmiths, wholesale or retail, by the abolition of the 
duties on gold and silver plate, have been suffered by the holders of duty- 
paid stocks of salt, of cotton goods, and European commodities of all 
kinds in India, by the sudden abolition ofthe Customs’ duties. During 
the month of March, on an average of three years, the aggregate amount 
of import duty paid through the Indian Custom-houses has been about 
80 lakhs of rupees. It seems fair to estimate that at least one month’s 
and probably two months’ stocks of duty-paid goods were in the 
hands of dealers in India when the recent wholly unexpected abolition 
of Castoms’ duties was announced ; thus representing a sacrifice by 
the trading classes of India of from 800,000/. to 600,000. Your 
Memorialists make no complaint on behalf of the Indian traders, 
because it has long been well understood, when remissions of duty are 
made in favour of the consumer, that merchants and dealeis must sus- 
tain the temporary loss incidental to such beneficial change. But your 
Memorialists may be permitted to point out that no grant of drawback 
in respect of the duties on gold and silver plate that could justly be 
proposed would amount to anything like the losses now being quietly 
sustained by traders in India. 

6. That your Memorialists further submit that British goldsmiths 
and silversmiths cannot urge a plea of “suddenness,” inasmuch as 
the agitation for the repeal of the gold and silver duties has prevailed 
for nearly five years; that these imposts have been condemned by a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, and by the Press of the 
United Kingdom, by several members of Her Majesty's present Go- 
vernment, and by several of the learned and scientific societies of the 
country. 

7. That, further, during these years of agitation against these 
taxes, manufacturers and dealers have “ starved their stocks,” and, 
therefore, that there could be no better time than the present for 
abolishing the duties. Your Memorialists feel confident that, in the 
interests of the gold and silversmiths themselves, it would be far 
better for them that the duties should be abolished at once, rather 
than that the agitation for their repeal should be maintained during 
the coming year. 

8. That if Her Majesty’s Government were to abolish the duties, 
such would be the.increase of trade, any loss made by manufazturers 
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and dealers would be more than recouped by the increased profits 
arising from improved business. 

9. That your Memorialists, lastly, urge that, even when the 
duties have been abolished, it remains for an Act of Parliament here- 
after to be passed, so to alter the hall-marking laws as to permit the 
free importation of foreign gold and silver plate, and that no such 
Act can be introduced by the Department of the Board of Trade 
until the duties shall first have been abolished. Your Memorialists, 
therefore, having regard to the importance of preserving and encourag- 

ing the artistic industries of Indian artificers in gold and silver ware, 
as duly set forth in their’ former Memorial, humbly pray that Her 
Majesty Government may reconsider the supposed difficulty about the 
drawback, and may decide to abolish the Customs’ and Excise duties 
upon gold and silver plate at once ; thus following the same course 
that has been adopted in all remissions of Customs’ and Excise duties 
since 1842. Your Memorialists submit that the prompt and complete 
abolition of these duties, which are so directly prohibitory of important 
products of Indian art and industry, would be a fitting sequence to the 
removal of import duties on English manufactures just carried out in 
India. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray, &c. 
For the Council of the East India Association, 


(Signed) PATRICK P. GORDON, J.P. 
WM. MARTIN WOOD. 
0. W. ARATHOON. 


14, Bedford Row, W.C. M. D. DADYSETT. 
10th May, 1882, 0. C. MULLICK. 
Reply. 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall, 
May 20, 1882. 


Sm,—I am directed by Mr. Gladstone to inform you that he has 
received the communication from the East India Association on the 
subject of the Plate Duties, which you have done him the honour to 
forward to him, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient setvant, 
(Signed) G, LEVESON GOWER. 


W. Hawtuton Bury, Esq., Acting Secretary. 
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Instituted for the independent and disinterested advocacy and 
promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public interests 
and welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally. 


Indian Trade and Finance: Past, Present, and 
Prospective. 


PAPER BY W. PIRIE DUFF, Esa, F.R.G.8., 


READ AT A MEETING OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 
MAY 3ist, 1882. 


Tax Riesr Honovraste LORD STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
IN THE CHAIR. 


A mextine of the members and friends of the East India Association 
was held at Doughty Hall, Bedford Row, in the rear of the Chambers 
of the Association, on Wednesday afternoon, May 81st, 1882; the 
subject for consideration being ‘Indian Trade and Finance; Past 
Present, and Prospective,” introduced in a paper by W. Pirie Duff, 
Esq., F.R.G.S. 


The Right Honourable Lord Srannzy of Aupertey occupied the 
chair, and amongst those present were the following : Right Hon. W. EB. 
Baxter, M.P.; Sir Joseph and Lady Fayrer; General Sir Orfeur 
Cavenagh, K.C.8.L.; Major-General G. Burn; Major-General D. 8. 
Dodgson, C.B.; Colonel Hughes ; Colonel R. H. Keatinge, 0.8.1, V.C.; 
Colonel R. M. Macdonald; Major Fenwick; Major Home; Captain 
W. W. Ross; Dr. Farquharson, M.P.; Mr. J. R. Bullen-Smith, 0.8.1. ; 
Rey. Samuel Dyson, D.D.; Rev. James Long; Rev. Professor Smith, 
D.D.; Mr. Abdul Ali; Mr. A. Arathoon; Mr. C. W. Arathoon; Mr. Man- 
cherjee M. Bhownaggree ; Mr. Borradaile; Mirza Peer Bukhsh ; Sheik 
Abdul Bussole; Mr. Carmichail; Mr. 8. Cochrane; Mr. D. C. Creaton; 
Mr. M. D. Dadysett; Mrs. and Misses Drysdale; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
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Duff Bruce; the Misses Duff; Mr. K.B. Dutt; Mr. Robert T. Elliot ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Freer; Mr. D. Ghose; Mrs. Gilligan; Myr. Thomas 
Grant; Mr. and Mrs. Jamieson; Mr. B. J. Khory; Mr. William 
McGuffin; Mr. J. E. Modi; Mr. Peel; Mr. Alexander Rogers ; Mr. 
A. K. Setina: Mr. Challoner Smith; Mr. and Mrs. Sparks; Mrs. 
Kenneth Stuart and party; Mr. Lawrence Watson; Mrs. Watson ; 
Miss Watson; Mr. William §. Whitworth; Mr. W. Carlton Wood ; 
Mr. W. Martin Wood ; Mr. W. Hamilton Burn (Secretary). 


The noble CHAIRMAN briefly introduced the lecturer to the 
meeting, 


Mr. W. PIRIE DUFF—who explained that, owing to an attack of 
illness, he had been unable to complete his}paper, and that, in fact, his 
presence at all was contrary to his medical attendant’s advice—read 
® portion of his paper, but, as he was manifestly suffering under great 
personal inconvenience, Mr. P. Pirie Gordon kindly volunteered to read 
the remainder. 


Mr. W. PIRIE DUFF said: In the course of this paper I intend to 
follow the sound and judicious advice given to us by our distinguished 
President in his inaugural address on the 18th of March. I shall, 
although discussing Indian finance, refuse to touch even the fringe of 
that vexata questio, Bi-metallism, and I shall endeavour to avoid all 
mere crotchets and hobbies. All such debateable questions as, for 
example, the removal of the ecclesiastical establishments in India— 
a question Mr. Baxter has made his own—I shall carefully steer clear 
of, as this is neither the time nor the place for such a discussion. 

And here it is proper to say, by way of hearty acknowledgment, that 
but for the information available to me in three remarkable books, I 
never could have compiled this paper. I name them in the order in 
which they reached me; and I would add, they should be in the hands 
(for purposes of reference) of all who desire to keep themselves intelli- 
gently aw courant of India and its progress. They are Sir R. Temple’s 
“India in 1880,” the remarkable volume compiled by the brothers 
Sir John and General Strachey, and Dr. Hunter's invaluable vade 
mecum, “The Indian Empire,” a digest, in readily accessible form, 
of the fuller information to be found in his large Gazetteer of India, 
I must further add the debt of obligation I owe to Mr. Waterfield, 
of the India Office, by whose kind courtesy and friendly aid I have 
"been enabled to bring my comparisons of Indian trade and finance 
down to the very latest date. 
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If, before I have finished, I touch upon disputable ground of taxa- 
tion, I beg you to believe I do so with diffidence, and only tentatively, 
in order to elicit discussion which may be at once interesting and in- 
structive. My subject is ‘‘ Indian Trade and Finance: Past, Present, 
“and Prospective,” and questions collaterally related thereto. I have 
thought this a favourable opportunity for endeavouring to traverse, 
once and for all, the peculiar views entertained as to India, and its 
value as a possession of Great Britain, by the late Mr. Cobden, and, 
as we now learn from his Biography, endorsed by Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Morley. While I shall, to the utmost of my ability, avail myself of 
all the information obtainable from the three works named at the 
outset to combat and, if possible, rebut views that, in my humble 
judgment, are eminently pernicious, I hope no word shall be allowed 
to fall from me inconsistent with the reverence I feel for the immortal 
services rendered to Free Trade by Mr. Cobden, with the respect and 
admiration I feel for Mr. Bright as a consummate orator and a 
consistent friend of the people’s cause, and, lastly, with the regard 
I entertain for Mr. Morley as a great power in the intellectual and 
political life of England. 

On taking a purview of the trade statistics of India, the first 
feature that strikes us is its wonderful expansion and development 
under the fostering care of British rule. Always from remote ages 
a commercial nation, its annual exports previous to our assuming the 
government of the empire did not exceed 1,000,000/7. sterling. In 
1880, the total volume of trade, embracing both exports and 
imports, had reached a total of 122,000,000/. Now, let us com- 
pare this result with the trade of the principal nations of the world, 
and we shall find India is outstripped by four only :— 





Russia and Austria-Hungary stand about on a level with, say, 
188,000,0007. and 128,000,0007. respectively, while Italy is left far 
behind with 84,000,000/. The whole of the Australian colonies taken 
together represent a trade of about 70,000,000/. 

These figures will enable you to realize the pre-eminent position 
India oceupies in the world of commerce. And here let me pause and 
place before you the particular views of Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Morley, to which I have already adverted. R 
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COBDEN ON INDIA, 


At page 205 of the second volume of Mr. Morley’s remarkable 
Biography you will find Mr. Cobden’s own words given as he wrote 
them on the 16th October, 1857, to his friend Mr. Ashworth :— 

Tam, and always have been, of opinion that we have attempted an 
impossibility in giving ourselves to the task of governing 100,000,000 
* of Asiatics.” [Had Mr. Cobden been alive now, I suppose he would 
haye found this argument fortified by the fact that we are now 
governing nearly 250,000,000.}] ‘God and His visible natural laws 
“ have opposed insuperable obstacles to the success of such a scheme. 
« But if the plan were practicable at the great cost and risk which we 
* now see to be inseparable from it, what advantage can it confer on 
“ onrselyes ? We all know the motive which took the East India 
“ Company to Asia: monopoly, not merely as towards foreigners, but 
“ against the rest of their own countrymen. But now that the trade 
“ of Hindustan is thrown open to all the world on equal terms, what 
“ exclusive advantage can we derive to compensate for all the trouble, 
“ cost, and risk of ruling over such a people?” Strange words, surely, 
these to have fallen from the great apostle of Free Trade! 

He continues: ‘* Unfortunately for me, I cannot even co-operate 
“‘ with those who seek to ‘reform’ India, for I have no faith in the 
** power of England to govern that country at all permanently.” 
Then he asks, writing under the panic caused by the terrible Mutiny : 
‘* Who will live in the interior of India, in future, beyond the range of 
“ our forts or the sound of the regimental drum? Certainly no one 
“ with wife and children to care for. . . . No; there is no future but 
* trouble, and loss, and disappointment, and, I fear, crime in India ; 
“end they are doing the people of this country the greatest service 
~ who tell them the honest truth according to their convictions, and 
‘« prepare them for abandoning at some future time the thankless and 
“impossible task.” If Mr. Cobden be right in his opinion, then 
assuredly this Association has no raison d'étre. 

To his illustrious colleague in the Corn Law. controversy, Mr. 
Bright, he writes in the same year: ‘It is impossible that a people 
“can permanently be used for their own obvious and conscious 
“ degredation. The entire scheme of our Indian rule is based upon 
“the assumption that the Natives will be the willing instruments of 
“ their own humiliation. Nay, so confident are we in this faith, that 
‘‘-we offer them the light of Christianity and a free press, and still 
“believe that they have wit enough to measure their rights by our 
‘© own standard. ... I confess to you that I have no faith in the 
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“ doctrine that by any possible reforms we can govern India well, 
*‘ or continue to hold it permanently. God and nature have put a 
‘ visible and insuperable obstacle in the way of our rash and audacious 
‘‘ scheme. . . . But the future—what is in the distance? The most 
* certain and immediate result is, that we shall have a bankrupt 
** empire of 150,000,000 of people on our back. The end of this year 
‘* will leave the Company minus not much short of 100,000,000I. ster- 
* ling, including guaranteed railways, &e. . . . I never could feel any 
« enthusiasm for the reform of our Indian Government, for I failed to 
‘* satisfy myself that it was possible for us to rule that vast empire 
«« with advantage to its people or ourselves. I now regard the task as 
** utterly hopeless. Conquerors and conquered can never live together 
‘again with confidence or comfort. It will be a happy day when 
«« England has not an acre of territory in Continental Asia.” 

Then he seems to feel he is going a little too far, and pulls himself 
up, adding: ‘‘ How such a state of things is to be brought about is 
‘more than I can tell. I bless my stars that I am not in a position” 
[he had lost his seat in the House of Commons at the General 
Election of March, 1857, brought on by the success of the coalition 
vote against Lord Palmerston on the China War] “ to be obliged to 
‘‘ give public utterance to my views on the all-absorbing topic of the 
‘* day, for I could not do justice to my own convictions and possess 
“« the confidence of any constituency in the kingdom. For where do 
‘we find even an individual who is not imbued with the notion that 
«England would sink to ruin if she were deprived of her Indian 
« Empire? Leave me, then, to my pigs and sheep, which are not 
« labouring under any such delusions.”’ 

To Colonel Fitzmager, on the 18th October of the same year, 
1857, he writes: ‘Shall we give education to India, or reform its 
‘ criminals, or abate its crime, or moderate its religious bigotry and 
** intolerance ? Can we do these things athome? Ifa Board of Works 
“cannot give us a common sewer for London, is it likely to cover 
« India with canals for irrigation? If Catholic and Protestant cannot 
‘live together in Belfast excepting under something like martial 
« law, are we the people to teach charity and toleration to the Hindu?” 
He adds, with a truth the force of which he did not see at the time, 
nor does his distinguished biographer apparently see it now: ‘For 
‘‘a politician of my principles there is really no standing ground.” 
Then he continues: “ The manufacturers of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
«shire look upon India as a field of enterprise which can only be 
‘kept open to them by force ; and, indeed, they are willing apparently 
« to be at all the cost of holding open the door of the whole of Asia 
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“ for the rest of the world to trade on the same terms as themselves, 
“‘ How few of those who fought for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
“ really understand the full meaning of Free Trade principles!” May 
we not add, how strange that so great a master of economic science 
should have been so grievously at fault when he came to apply his 
principles to India! 

He goes on: “If you talk to our Lancashire friends, they argue 
* that unless we occupied India, there would be no trade with that 
“ country, or that somebody else would monopolize it; forgetting that 
“this is the old protectionist theory which they used formerly to 
“ridicule, India was a great centre and source of commerce for the 
“ civilized world before Englishmen took to wearing breeches, and it 
“ was the renown of its wealth and productiveness which first attracted 
“us there. Iam by no means so clear as some people, that we have 
“added greatly to its commerce. Certainly the trade of European 
“‘ countries has increased in a greater ratio than that of India during 
“ the last century.” 

To Mr. Combe, on the 16th May, 1858, he writes: “‘I am afraid 
“ our national character is being deteriorated, and our love of freedom 
“in danger of being impaired, by what is passing in India. Is it 
“possible that we can play the part of despot and butcher there 
“‘ without finding our character deteriorated at home? Were not 
“ the ancient Greeks and Romans corrupted and demoralized by their 
“ Asiatic conquests; and may we not share their fate, though in a 
“ different way? ... It is more and more my conviction that the 
“ task of governing despotically 150,000,000 of people at a distance of 
** 12,000 miles” [he had apparently forgotten that Bombay is distant 
barely7,000 miles] cannot be executed by a constitutional government.” 

Later on, in August, 1860 (the very month in which his great 
ally in the battle for the vindication of economic truths, Mr. James 
Wilson, died in Calcutta), he writes from Paris to Mr. Hargreaves : 
“To confess the truth, I have no heart for discussing any of the 
“« details of Indian management, for I look on our rule there, as a whole, 
“ with an eye of despair. . . . Meantime, we shall suffer all kinds of 
“ trouble, loss, and disgrace. Every year will witness an increased 
‘‘ drain of men and money to meet the loss entailed on us. In the 
“* meantime, too, an artificial expansion of our exports, growing out 
“ of Government expenditure in India, will delude us as to the value 
“of our ‘possessions’ in the East... . It is, however, from an 
“abiding conviction in my mind that we have entered upon an 
“impossible and hopeless career in India, that I can never bring my 
« mind to take an interest in the details of its government,” 
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I confess, Sir, as a humble but loyal member of the Cobden Club, 
I read these sentiments with a sense of mortification and dismay; and 
the first reflection that passed through my mind was, “‘ How unfortunate 
*‘ that Mr. Morley should ever have given an abiding place to senti- 
“‘ ments uttered under the strained feclings due to so exceptional a 
‘* period as that of the Indian Mutinies!” But when I looked at the 
preface, I read these words: ‘“ Mr. Bright has allowed me to consult 
** him constantly, and has abounded in helpful corrections and sug- 
** gestions while the sheets were passing through the press."’ 

It is sad enough to see these pessimist views of Mr. Cobden 
apparently shared by Mr. Bright and Sir Louis Mallet, but, to my 
mind, it is of far sadder and more serious import that they should 
be shared by Mr. Morley. However much one may differ from Mr. 
Morley on some subjects, we must all recognize the forward and 
commanding position he holds in the intellectual and political life of 
England. I can only reconcile such a man committing himself at 
this time of day to sentiments uttered by Mr. Cobden nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, on the supposition that his mind has been so 
absorbed in questions of home politics, and in his loved field of 
French literature, that he has never had the time or opportunity to 
master questions of Indian policy. I think I do him no injustice in 
associating him with Mr. Cobden’s views when I quote the following 
words with which, among others, he prefaces his ninth chapter of the 
Biography: “As a military and despotic government, as an acquisi- 
** tion of impolitic violence and fraud, as the seat of unsafe finance, 
‘* for these and other reasons, he (Mr. Cobden) had always taken his 
‘* place among those—and”" [mark particularly the next clause of the 
sentence) “ they were much fewer then than they are now—who cannot see 
** advantage either to the Natives or their foreign masters in this 
** vast possession.” 

Now, my Lord, I propose to answer Mr. Cobden from two sources, 
One will be the information derived from the works already named, the 
other will be by placing in juxtaposition the sentiments of a greater 
master of economic science than Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, or Mr. 
Morley; I refer to the late lamented Mr. James Wilson, from whose 
advent in Calcutta, at the fall of 1859, as Indian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I date the commencement of what I may call the modern 
era of Indian finance. 

I cannot approach the name of Mr. Wilson without tendering my 
homage—respectful, but unaffected and sincere—to one who, but for 
his untimely death, would, I believe, have rendered services to India 
of a magnitude equal to those that have won immortal renown for 
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the long list of illustrious warriors and statesmen whose names adorn 
the bead-roll of India’s greatest benefactors. 

One has only to recall the fact that he was barely a brief nine 
months in India to realize (after perusing his great initial speech, 
and the minutes that flowed from his facile pen on all manner of 
fiscal subjects) how, had his life been spared, he would have been the 
Gladstone of Indian finance; and I know no higher fame to bestow 
upon his name. 

I remember the day of his arrival in Calcutta, and I have a vivid 
recollection of the day he died and was buried. His arrival was in 
1859, on the anniversary of the great Scotch festival dedicated to the 
national patron saint, St. Andrew. It was a season of depression. 
The wave of mutiny had receded. The last embers of the flame had 
been threshed out by Lord Clyde in Oude and Rohilkund, and the coun- 
try found itself beginning a new start, burdened with an enormous 
national deficit. 

It was to extricate India from the terrible financial embarrass- 
iments the mutinies had brought upon her that Mr. Wilson sacrificed 
a splendid career at home, and cheerfully abandoned his high posi- 
* tion in the House of Commons. Then came his Budget day. All at 
once felt we were in the hands of a master of finance. ‘He spoke 
“ as one having authority.” The universal sentiment was, ‘‘ However 
“ black may be our present prospects [in 1860], our deliverer is at hand, 
“ and at the helm.” Unfortunately for India, Mr. Wilson would insist 
on working as he had worked at home. In vain, his medical advisers 
besought him to desist from his favourite English practice of working 
late into the night. His zeal consumed him. He lost sight of the 
trying conditions of an Indian climate. Always fond of horse exercise, 
he seemed to think the daily gallop on the Calcutta Maidan, or in the 
park at Barruckpore, would recuperate him as it had so often done in 
the Row in Hyde Park. 

August came, and with it rumours spread that that fell disease— 
next to cholera, the most destructive to European life in India— 
dysentery, had laid its hand on the great Indian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. All that the highest medical skill could do was done; 
loving. hearts and tender hands ministered to his needs; but all in 
vain; and on Sunday, the 11th of August, one of those dismal morn- 
ings in the rainy season, all that was mortal of the great master of 
finance passed away. That day was a day of gloom, as universal and 
deep as had been the feeling of joy and hope on the day of his ar- 
rival. 

I do not disparage the services rendered to India by his successors, 
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Mr. Laing, Sir Charles’ Trevelyan, the late Mr. Massy, Sir William 
Muir, Sir Richard Temple, Sir John Strachey, and now Major 
Baring; but this I will say, that in the untimely loss of Mr. Wilson, 
India was deprived of the greatest financier that ever guided its fiscal 
policy. 

I can make allowance for Mr. Cobden. He wrote under excite- 
ment, and at a time when the ignorance of India, even on the part of 
leading public men, was profound. But I find it difficult to make any 
excuse for Mr. Morley and his friends. True, Sir Richard Temple's 
and Sir John Strachey’s books had not been given to the public at the 
time the Biography was being compiled; but Dr. Hunter's Gazetteer 
was available to all who sought for and desired information, and Mr. 
Wilson's great Budget speech of 1860 had been available for reference 
for over twenty years. 

Let us look somewhat in detail at the marvellous development 
achieved by India under her ‘‘despots and butchers” during the last 
twenty-five years. 

Why, my Lord, of the whole shipping employed in the external 
trade of India, 884 per cent. is British. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company, to whom India owes so much, has a fleet now 
of just double what it was in 1857, and a class of vessels altogether 
more powerful for the rapid and eflicient working of the mail service. 

Within a shorter period, and within my own recollection, the 
mercantile genius, energy, and enterprise of Mr. William Mackinnon, 
of Ballinakill, has called into existence the British India Steam Com- 
pany, with a fleet of seventy-two steamers, large and small, repre- 
senting a tonnage of 141,000 tons; while there are now building, for 
the same Company, six new steamers, with an aggregate of 14,800 
tons, which will give, when they are floated, a fleet of seventy-eight 
steamers, and a gross tonnage of 156,129 tons. 

Then look at what we have achieved in the way of railway commu- 
nication almost within a period dating only from the year when Mr. 
Cobden delivered himself so dogmatically of his opinion as to the 
worthlessness and hopelessness of our rule in India. Dr. Hunter 
writes: ‘‘The following are the railway statistics of India for the 
«« year 1878: Total length of lines opened for traffic, 8,215 miles, of 
«« which 6,044 miles belong to guaranteed railways, and 2,171 miles 
‘to State railways; total capital expended, 115,059,000/., being 
« (roughly) 95,000,000/. on the former and 19,000,000/. on the latter 
«* lass; number of passengers conveyed (perhaps, I would add, the 
‘* most marvellous fact of all when its civilizing influences are ap- 
* preciated), 88,500,000; total number of tons of goods and minerals, 
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* 8,171,000; number of live-stock, 594,000; gross receipts, 10,404,0002.; 
“ gross expenses, 5,206,0001.; net earnings, 5,197,000/.; percentage 
“ of gross expenses to gross receipts, 50°04, varying from 84:97 in 
*‘ the case of the East Indian main line to an average of 78:27 for 
‘all the State lines. These figures show one mile of railway to every 
‘© 109 square miles of area, as compared with the area of British 
‘* India, or to about each 180 square miles, as compared with the 
* area of the entire peninsula. The average cost of construction per 
“mile is almost exactly 14,0002. On the 81st March, 1879, the 
‘* total length opened was 8,545 miles; and the capital invested, 
** 120,000,000/. sterling.” 

And yet, forsooth, we are to be told by one of the men of “light 
“and leading” in English politics that the number is increasing of 
those who “ cannot see any advantage, either to the Natives or their 
‘* foreign masters, in this vast possession”! I leave the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to answer the sneer about its inability to construct a 
‘common sewer for London,” and I accept the challenge put forward 
in the question, ‘Is it likely to cover India with canals for irrigation ?” 
T answer, in Dr, Hunter’s words: “ During the ten years ending March, 
1878, a total sum of 10,457,000/. was expended on irrigation, under 
“« the Budget heading of ‘ Extraordinary,’ as compared with 18,636,0007. 
“ expended on State railways in the same period; total, 29,000,000/. 
“« In 1879 the total had risen to about 82,000,000/.”" 

The percentage of irrigation to cultivation is, in Sind, 80 per cent.; 
North-west Provinces and Oude, 82 per cent.; Punjaub, 26 per cent.; 
Madras, 28 per cent.; Mysore, 16 per cent. And Dr. Hunter adds: 
“ Trrigation is most resorted to in the provinces with the scantiest 
“or most precarious rainfall.” Ihope Mr. Cobden’s question as to 
irrigation is thus answered to the satisfaction of Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Morley, and others. 

For the farther enlightenment of those who fail to see any advantage 
to the Natives or their foreign masters in the vast possession of India, 
I will look for a little at its commerce and trade. Quoting Dr. Hunter 
again: ‘ Under British rule, a new era of production has arisen in India, 
an era of production on a great scale, based upon the co-operation of 
* capital and labour, in place of the small household manufactures of 
‘* ancient times. 

“ At the beginning of the last century, before the English became 
the ruling power in India, the country did not produce 1,000,000. 
“ a-year of staples for exportation. During the first three-quarters of 
“ a contury of our rule the exports slowly rose to about 10, 000,000/. 
‘jn 1884. During the half-century from that date the old inland 
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** duties and other remaining restrictions on Indian trade have been 
“abolished. Exports have multiplied by sixfold. In 1880 India 
‘sold to foreign nations 66,000,0002. worth of strictly Indian 
*‘ produce which the Indian husbandman had raised, and for which 
“he was paid. In that year the total trade of India, including 
** exports and imports, exceeded 122,000,0001.” That is my answer to 
the confident assertions that there is ‘‘ no future but trouble and loss 
“ and disappointment in India "—that we shall have “a bankrupt empire 
“* upon our back ;” to the strange, almost incredible, statement that he 
(Mr. Cobden) was “‘ by no means so clear as some people, that we have 
** added greatly to its commerce ;” and that the “ trade of European 
‘* countries has increased in a greater ratio than that of India during 
“ the last century.” And a farther answer, again, in Dr. Hunter’s words, 
is: “‘ India sells over 21,000,000/. a year more of her own staples to 
‘* foreign nations than the merchandise that she buys for herself from 
‘them. She takes payment of one-third of the balance, or, say, 
* 7,000,0007. on good government, and so secures that protection to © 
“‘ person and property which she never had before, and which alone 
‘* has rendered her industrial development possible. With another 
“ third, or 7,000,000/7., she pays for the capital with which she has 
** constructed the material framework of that development—pays for 
“ it at the lowest interest, and pays for it, not in cash, but in her own 
‘** products. The remaining 7,000,000/. she receives in gold and silver, 
‘© and puts them in her purse.” So much for Mr. Morley's dictum, 
that it is the country of “ unsafe finance.” 

But time would fail me to produce all the evidence I have to rebut 
the astounding ideas of Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Morley; the 
materials are really inexhaustible. Why, my Lord, in 1840—44 the 
average of her imports of cotton manufactures was but 8:19; in 
1875—79 it had risen to 19:29. Its exports of raw cotton had risen 
from 1°68 in 1845—49 to 25-98 in 1865—69 (owing to the abnormal 
demand created by the American war of secession), although it had 
fallen to 11-52 in 1875—79. Dr. Hunter could not have seen Mr, 
Morley’s life of Mr. Cobden when he wrote his Gazetteer, and yet, as if 
to anticipate and answer Mr. Cobden’s crude and jejune judgment, he 
writes: The above table “shows a rapid and steady growth, which 
“ only finds its parallel in the United Kingdom,” 

And now let us glance first at the trade, and then at the finance 
of India. Excluding treasure, the volume of Indian frade for each of 
the following quinquennial periods was taken roughly :— 
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1844-45—1848-49,........s0ccecseesveseeseatecseeseavens . ++, £25,000, 000 
1849 50—1853-54......ssccrcsscsseecseesreseseeses oneee ++ 26,000,000 
1854-55 —1858-59.....ssseces secersessersresssesseesen ee +» 38,000,000 
1859-60 —1863-64.........+.. see ovnvecceotenseecentceseoees +» 66,000,000 
1864 65 —1EG8-GD .. sercosrrecssorsceseecevenee snseeves ++ 107,000,000 
1869-70—1878-74.....0000 seeseseavescecene sosenerrees oe +» 97,000,000 
* BTA FE — ISTO BO ic scores csovscescen cvtenassescuransae as ++ 96,000,000 


These figures are surely enough to convince the most obdurate 
that the trade of India is progressing in a way almost to justify the 
application of Mr. Gladstone's famous expression, when speaking of 
the inflated years at home (1872—74), that it is advancing by “ leaps 
* and strides.” 

Leaving out the years 1864-65—1868-69, as representing a period 
of altogether abnormal energy and activity, due to the American War, 
you have a continuous and progressive growth. 


Mr. ROBERT H. ELLIOT rose and said that in order to open the 
discussion without delay, he would offer a few remarks, although he 
would not address the meeting at any length. He said that the 
interesting lecture they had just heard was entitled ‘Indian Trade 
*« and Finance: Past, Present, and Prospective.” He had not time, nor 
did he think it essential for him, to revert to the past; but with 
reference to the present, he thought he might say with confidence, at 
the present moment, and confining the attention to the present year, 
that, according to the existing state of things, Indian finance might be 
considered in a fairly satisfactory position. (Hear, hear.) But when he 
turned to the future, to the “ prospective,” several questions naturally 
arose, and these he would attempt briefly to state, as they were points 
which should be clearly set forth before they attempted to form any 
definite opinion on the subject before the meeting. The questions he 
would put he hoped those interested in Indian affairs would turn over 
in their minds, and on future occasions give the Association the benefit 
of their opinions respecting them. He put them in this way. As 
regarded famines, first, what was the prospect of their future effect on 
Indian finance? Could anybody say that famines in the future would 
not be as great and as onerous as in the past, and such as to place 
Indian finance in a different position ? He had property in the province 
of Mysore, and what he had seen and learned dwing his acquaintance 
with that part of India had shown him the great peril of India as 
regarded famines, Literally, in a year or two years, a province 
previously in a satisfactory financial position might be thrown into 
great difficulty. If this was true of one province, it must be true of 
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India generally. Turning to the second point, the opium revenue, 
could any one say that the revenue from that source was in such a 
condition that they could confidently look forward to it as a perpetual 
item of revenue? He did not doubt but that opium would continue 
to be sold in China, but he urged that the Chinese regard our opium 
much as they regard our missionaries; they do not object to opium in 
the abstract, but they regard it as a sign of forcign domination—indeed, 
they look upon it very much as the Spaniards regard our occupation of 
Gibraltar. It would be remembered that opium and missionaries 
were introduced into China at the close of a war, and, as Sir Rutherford 
Aleock had said, the Chinese looked upon the introduction of opium 
and missionaries as the result of that war; therefore, it was highly 
probable that the Chinese Government would take, the moment they 
felt strong enough to do so, the opportunity of levying such a tax on 
onr opium, that it would extinguish the revenue which the Indian 
Government obtained from that diug. That, of course, might be a 
matter of opinion; but, at the same time, the prospects were such that 
before they could fairly say Indian finance was in a satisfactory 
position, they ought to be able to say that the opium revenue was a 
source of income to be relied upon as certainly as the revenue from 
land. Again, there was a third point, which, in his opinion, as a 
practical agriculturist both in this country and in India, was very 
important, so important that no person not actually experienced in the 
cultivation of the soil would be able to correctly estimate. This was: 
‘Is the agricultural position satisfactory ?” He had not the slightest 
hesitation in saying it was quite the reverse. This was so because the 
soil was becoming rapidly exhausted. No doubt many present had 
heard ofthis; and although it was proceeding by slow steps, it was none 
the less certain. Nor was this exhaustion of the land confined to India. 
We in England were suffering from the same cause; and in proof of this, 
he pointed to the agricultural jownals, adding that he had personally 
experienced the same thing in Scotland, for he had known land which 
was wont to produce thirty tons of turnips, &c., so reduced as to produce 
only fifteen tons. And if this was the case in England, where we have 
so much skill and capital spent on the soil, what must be the condition 
of the land in India? This process had been going on steadily in 
India ; and unless they could see their way out of such a condition, they 
were not in a position to talk satisfactorily about Indian finance. 
Therefore, while he did not doubt the statements made by Mr. Duff as 
regarded trade and other matters, he urged that they should not draw 
from the paper any very favourable opinion of the future prospects of 
Indian finance. 
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Mr. M. D. DADYSETT said he felt there was little hope of 
expecting the future financial condition of India practically improved 
unless a better control was provided in the disbursement of the 
finances than that which was furnished by the present system of 
administration. The net receipts of the Indian revenue, which may 
be said to be stationary and inelastic, were derivable from six sources— 
viz., land, opium, salt, customs, excise, and stamps. As to the land 
revenue, it is admitted that the land is overburdened with taxation, 
and that it cannot be increased. More than that, it is generally 
conceded that the agricultural population have good grounds for their 
complaint, not only as to the weight of the land-tax, but as to the 
manner of its collection. Boyond this, there was reason for dissatis- 
faction when it was remembered that almost the whole amount of 
land revenue, which is one of the main and principal items in the 
receipts of the revenue of India, was, year after year, spent in 
England in paying the interest on Indian debt, in the purchase of 
stores, salaries, pensions, and the like; and these home charges, on 
account of the heavy loss in exchange, considerably enhanced the 
grievance. As to the next source of revenue—that from opium—it 
has of late years shown to be on the increase, but the position is very 
unstable. It was impossible to say how long it would be available, or 
to what extent. As to the third item—the salt revenne—it was 
almost impossible to ask or expect an increase, the present rate of 
duty being about 2,000 per cent. upon the value of this necessary of 
life, and it formed a tax of a most grievous and unsatisfactory 
character upon the poorest of the people. As to the fourth item—the 
Customs’ duties—he need not say there was nothing to expect in the 
way of improved revenue, but very much the reverse. It has already 
suffered from the import duties on cotton piece-goods being given up— 
an illustration of the saying that “ Indian finance is again and again 
“sacrificed to the exigencies of English estimates,” and, he might add, 
to the tactics of party politics, (No, no.) At the time when the 
duty was repealed an excuse was brought forward that free-trade 
England would not allow such protective duties to be imposed; but 
it is less a protective duty than it is represented to be. Well, nothing 
could be more certain than that the removal of those duties was not 
demanded or expected in India; the whole of the usual vehicles of 
popular opinion were decidedly opposed to it. As to the fifth source 
of revenue—the Excise duties—there was little reason to expect 
material increase Tor instance, some time ago, when it was resolved 
that tobacco should be taxed, it was found prudent to give up the idea. 
As to the sixth item—that from stamps—he need only say that if the 
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Indian Government authorities could have seen their way clear to 
increase the revenue from that source, they would have done it long 
ere this. Having thus shown the limited and stationary character of 
the main sources of Indian revenue, he would turn to the expenditure 
side of the accounts. The expenditure for a country like India was 
monstrously large, and a number of charges are lodged upon it which 
should not be allowed to continue, and would not be allowed in 
any system of representative government in which Indian interests 
were faixly regarded. The Army takes away 45 per cent. of the net 
revenue of India, or, in other words, the whole of the land revenue. 
‘The fact that the Army requires a great reduction cannot be better 
shown than by quoting the remarks of an able and distinguished 
statesman, the late Lord Canning, who, in one of his minutes, says 
“ that if it were a question between imposing new and irritating taxes 
“in India, such as the income-tax, ‘danger for danger,’ he would 
‘prefer to reduce the Army.” And this opinion was subsequently 
endorsed by Lord Northbrook, a statesman who not only, when he was 
Governor-General of India, took the greatest and heartfelt interest in 
Indian affairs, but who at the present day is taking an active interest 
in the welfare of India. To remedy all this, the expenditure must be 
rigorously curtailed. Itis a fact too patent to be told that India is 
not in a position to pay for services at the present rate of remuneration. 
A most important saving might be effected by more largely employing 
Natives in positions which are now filled by highly paid Europeans. The 
annual drain will be stopped if the change advocated was put into full 
play, as almost one-tenth of the net revenue of India has to be paid in 
pensions and various allowances in England, which would practically 
remain in India if Natives were employed. As to their fitness in the 
administrative as well as other branches of service, he quoted the 
remarks of another able and distinguished statesman, our worthy 
President, Sir Richard Temple, who says “ that during our supremacy 
“in India there have been in the Native States good Ministers, really 
“ capital administrators, who have adorned the service to which they 
“belong, such as the Purneah of Mysore, the Tantia Jogh of Indore, in 
‘‘the past, and Sir Salar Jung of Hyderabad, Sir Dinkur Rao of 
‘“‘ Gwalior, and Sir T. Madhavrao, in the present.” In support of his 
remarks, he begged to be excused in quoting another remark as to the 
last-named statesman, now Raja Sir T. Madhavrao, which is as 
follows : “He found Travancore in the lowest stage of degradation, 
‘‘he has left it in a model state.” The path thus shown would 
eventually enable Government to diminish the debt of India, to 
reduce the taxation, and would cause the British rule in India 
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to rest on a strong footing—the contentment and happiness of the 
people. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr, W. MARTIN WOOD said that, secing the title of the paper, he 
had been anxious to get hold of it, thinking it would be a great thing 
to have the past, present, and prospective of Indian finance presented 
in one ew; but, now that the paper was before them, they found the 
subject comparatively narrow. 


Mr. W. P. DUFF here reminded the speaker that at the commence- 
ment of the meeting it had been explained that his ill-health had 
prevented him completing the paper. 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD, resuming, said he would withdraw his last 
remark, and should now look forward for the whole paper, as it dealt 
with matters which he, in common with Mr. Duff, had watched for a 
whole series of years—not, in his case, quite since Mr. Wilson's time, 
but from the Budgets of Sir Charles Trevelyan, and whilst many of 
the points raised by Mr. Wilson's measures were still under discussion. 
The part of the paper they had been privileged to hear chiefly referred 
to the views of Mr. Cobden as stated in the record of his life by Mr. 
Morley. He could not but think that in this Mr. Duff had set himself 
to slay the slain, and that much of his argument in this direction was 
superfluous at this time of day. In one or two expressions used Mr. 
Duff seemed to feel this himself particularly when he alluded to “ the 
‘* strained feelings due to so exceptional a period as the Indian Mutiny.”’ 
All that should be borne in mind by any one who attempted to form 
an estimate of Cobden's views at that time. It was only fair to do so, 
and it was indeed necessary, in order to understand the principles on 
which Cobden proceeded in referring to those matters. Mr. Duff, for in- 
stance, spoke of the fears expressed by that eminent man as to the risks 
and cost of England maintaining India. Well, Mr. Cobden, in common 
with many public men and statesmen, long subsequent to that period, 
were under the delusion that India had been and was an expense to 
England. That, as is now well known, was an entire mistale. But, no 
doubt, Cobden, even if he had seen as clearly as was seen now that the 
expense of governing India is all borne by India, would still have pro- 
tested against it on political grounds, and on the principle that no 
country in which Enropeans cannot permanently settle should be held 
by England. And there was one political point he would refer to in 
passing; Mr. Duff had given Cobden's words: “ It is impossible that a 
“« people can permanently be used for their own obvious and conscious 
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“ degradation ;” and, again : “ It is more and more my conviction that 
“ the task of governing despotically 150,000,000 of people ata distance 
‘ cannot be executed by aconstitutional government.” In these two 
sentences they could get a fair estimate of Cobden’s equitable and impar- 
tial view of political questions. At that time nothing else was thought 
of but that India must be governed despotically and autocratically. 
It is so yet to a large extent; but the method has been greatly 
_ modified, as seen especially in some of the recent measures formn- 
lated by the Margqnis of Ripon’s Government for introducing and largely 
applying the system of local and provincial administration. Thus, 
the point of Cobden's argument, that India was being governed despot- 
ically, is being taken away, as a much better system was being intro- 
duced. With regard tothe principal contention of Mr. Duff, as to the 
rapid advance in the trade of India, the figures given, no doubt, were 
large and imposing. It was, however, to be regretted that he had not 
been able to put in any figures relating to Great Britain, France, and 
the United States; because, after all, increase of trade wasa question 
of comparisou. He (Mr. Wood) trusted that Mr. Duff, before com- 
pleting his paper, would go into that. It was not a question of actual 
increase, but comparative increase ; and,-seeing that England, with 
her enlightened views as to trade and commerce, is responsible for the 
government and management of India, the question became one of 
comparison with other States, not with England herself. Great 
Britain, the United States, Belgium, had all increased more rapidly 
than India, and Russia had increased almost as rapidly in the 
same period. Then, it should be remembered, in going into com- 
parisons, that it was only during the period referred to by Mr. 
Duff that India had benefited by the introduction of modern trade 
appliances; the other countries referred to as having increased toa 
greater extent, having, for long previous periods, had efficient appli- 
ances for.transit and communication. Then, apart from that question 
of comparison, it was possible for the trade of a country, especially its 
export trade, to increase very largely without a corresponding degree 
of prosperity in the country. He (Mr. Wood) most cheerfully admitted 
that India had increased in general prosperity, but not, he thought, in 
the same ratio as would be supposed from the figures given by Mr. 
Duff. These figures dealt with facts with which all were familiar ; 
they exhibit that which is seen. Mr. Duff had not dealt with those 
which aro not seen. Take, for instance, Dr. Hunter's attempt to make 
the best of that one great adverse fact, that India sends out so many 
more millions than Dr. Hunter, as quoted by Mr. Duff in the paper, says. 
“In 1880 India sold to foreign nations 66,000,000/. worth of strictly 
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« Indian produce, which the Indian husbandman had raised, and for 
“which ‘he was paid.” But the question was, at what rate was he 
paid? Everything depends on that. And if the operation of the con- 
nection between England and India is such as to cause an abnormal 
‘export from that country, it must be at a lower price and at a rate 
which cannot be remunerative. (Hear, hear.) It should be re- 
membered that the exports from British India, in the years 1871—1880, 
exceeded the imports, everything included, by 167,000,000/. In that 
‘same period there was an addition to the debt of 58,000,000/. If to 
this were added the proper percentage for adjusting the figures of ex- 
ports according to the principle laid down by Mr. Giffen, of the Statis- 
tical Society, which would require an addition of 15 per cent. to the 
valuation of exports in India, that would show that India had sent 
out in the ten years he had referred to 813,000,000/. more than she 
had received. Facts such as these should not be overlooked when 
quoting figures to show the rapid increase in India’s trade and com- 
merce. He (Mr. Wood), in common with all well-wishers of India, 
was glad to see that advance, but it must be remembered it is not so 
profitable as would appear from the returns Mr. Duff has quoted. 
(Hear, hear.) 


MIRZA PEER BUKHSH said he would only venture to say a few 
words on the subject of the important and interesting paper which 
Mr. Pirie Duff had contributed. The points raised by some of the 
preceding speakers had frequently been mentioned by him, and he 
iad again and again spoken of the injustice of the financial arrange- 
ments between Great Britain and India. Not only were these arranged 
‘to the advantage of England—not only were taxes taken off in the 
interest of England, but when India claimed freedom to sell her 
goods, as in the case of silver art work, she is met by a prohibitory 
tax of 83 per cent., and a refusal to remove, out of fear of vested 
interests in England, As to the trade of England and India, if it was 
conceded that it was profitable and advantageous to India, how much 
more profitable was it to England? Cotton, for instance, is brought 
from India at 34d. to 54d. per Ib.; in its manufactured state it is sold 
by England at 14d. or more, the difference representing the various 
profits of manufacturers, brokers, shippers, shipowners, &c. « If, too, 
the trade of India had been increased in some respects, in others it 
lad been destroyed by the British connection. Native industries had 
been destroyed, and the workers driven back upon agriculture; and 
agriculture having to sustain a taxation of 50 per cent., it, too, was 
carried on under great disadvantages, and was reduced to such a state 
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as to hold out a prospect, as Mr. Elliot had shown, of. the gravest 
moment to the Indian Government. The remittances from India were 
of an enormous magnitude; and, as Mr, Dadysett had asked, why 
should that go on unchecked? The Indian people were a civil, 
obedient, moderate, and patient people, who deserved better treat- 
ment at the hands of their rulers than to be made to support a vast 
military system and an administration of foreigners. If English 
statesmen would be but considerate of the troubles and sufferings 
of the 250,000,000 of Indian people, they would honour the British 
rule and bless it; and this was his excuse for his constant repetition 
of his earnest prayer that the English people would wield their in- 
fluence in the required direction. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. ALEXANDER ROGERS said that the first speaker who 
addressed the meeting (Mr. Elliot), in his opinion, took a rather 
gloomy view of Indian finance, and he desired to say a few words 
with regard to that gentleman's remarks. My. Blliot had treated the 
subject under three heads—viz., loss of revenue from famines, from a 
diminution of consumption of opium in China, and from the exhans- 
tion of the soil. He anticipated that the famines that lad already 
afflicted India on various occasions might oceur again. Certainly 
that was the case. But he thought the speaker (Mr. Elliot) took 
vather too serious a view of the finances that had occurred. India 
was a country that had certain climatic influences always prevalent ; 
it had a regular vainy season; and if Mx. Elliot would look back to 
past history, he would find that although famine had occurred through 
the failure of the monsoon in various parts of the country, there 
never had been a famine universally throughout India—(hear, hear)— 
and, therefore, to imagine that the finances of India would be seriously 
affected by famines in future would be to take a very gloomy view. 
The next point the same speaker touched upon was the opinm revenue, 
It certainly might be said that this revenue was in some degree 
nneertain, Mr. Elliot considered that the Chinese looked on the 
introduction of opium and missionaries as signs of foreign domina- 
tion, and that, as a consequence, they kicked against that foreign 
domination in every possible way; so that he (Mr. Elhot) anticipated 
that at some time or other the result would be that the Chinese would 
put on a prohibitive tax, and thus prevent the importation of Indian 
opium into their country, and so seriously affect the revenue of India. 
To a certain extent that might be true, but he (Mr. Rogers) thought 
it would be found that the Chinese nation, if they wished to eat opium, 
and liked the Indian opinm better than what they could get in their 
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own country, they would have it, and if they did not get it in any 
other way, it would be smuggled; therefore, any serious deficit in the 
revenue. from the prohibition of opium in China was not to be very 
much feared. The third point Mr. Elliot laid stress upon was the 
condition of agriculture generally: a subject he (Mr. Elliot) had 
touched on before. He appeared to be under the impression that the 
soil of India was exhausted, but he (Mr. Rogers) denied this. 


Mr. ROBERT H. ELLIOT, interposing, said that he had not said 
the soil was exhausted, but likely to be exhausted, 


Mr, ALEXANDER ROGERS, continuing, said he had had long ex- 
perience in India, and could only say that in thoge parts of the country 
to which the monsoon extends there was no probability whatever of the 
soil being exhausted. He referred particularly to Gujerat, where the 
black cotton soil is found; also to Upper India, and, indeed, to all 
parts where there was a reasonable depth of soil. Of course, there 
would be partial famines from the absence of rain, but that the condi- 
tion and prospects of agriculture were unsatisfactory, owing to the 
probable exhaustion of the soil, he (Mr. Rogers) could not bring 
himself to believe. The soils to which he had alluded had been 
cultivated for thousands of years, and did not yet show any signs of 
exhaustion, and he was confident they would go on producing almost 
in the same degree ad infinitum. Another speaker (Mr. Dadysett) had 
insisted that the sources of revenue in India were inelastic, and that 
there was no chance of improving them. He could not agree with 
this. As to the land revenue, for instance, he was convinced this was 
not inelastic. Vast regions now uncultivated would come under 
cultivation as the population increased. As railroads opened up the 
country, the land would be more and more cultivated, and the land 
revenue, instead of falling off, would be increased. With regard to 
salt, the dnties had lately been much diminished, and the abolition of 
the inland customs’ line would have the effect of introducing salt more 
and more into the interior of the country at a cheaper rate. Hence, 
instead of anticipating a decrease in the revenue from salt, he, on the 
contrary, thought that a considerable increase might be anticipated. 
With regard to Customs’ duties, there was little or nothing to say. 
The policy of the British Government had’ been to abolish them as 
far as possible; in fact, India was now a country of free trade. As 
to the Excise, the same speaker had said these duties admitted of no 
increase, He (Mr. Rogers) was convinced that this was wrong. It 
had been a principle to increase the excise on liqnor in order,-ns far 
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as possible, to diminish the consumption. That principle he entirely 
approved of; but, from his personal experience, so far from diminution 
being expected, an improved administration of the Excise would show 
a considerable increase of revenue. As to the suggestion that Natives 
should be more freely admitted to employment in the Government 
service, to this no Englishman residing in India, and having the 
welfare of India at heart, would object. The policy of the English 
Government was to encourage the Natives to improve themselves, so 
as to become fitted to govern themselves. Education was most 
liberally provided; and he was certain of this, that as time went on, 
and the recent decentralization policy was extended, the education of 
the Natives, especially those of the lower classes, would be more and 
more looked to, so that by degrees they would become more and more 
fitted to govern themselves. The result of the progress that educa- 
tion had already made was that the Natives themselves were beginning 
to feel the wish to take part in their own concerns. The recent 
petitions presented to the Government for the institution of local 
councils gave evidence of the spirit that was rising amongst them, and 
no person having the welfare of India at heart would object to this, 
Education was showing the people how they could develop the mate- 
rial resources of the country. Hitherto they (the poople) had been 
accustomed to regard the Government as their “ Mdé-Bah"—ag 
their father and mother—but now they were beginning to feel they 
could help themselves. The recent decentralizing policy would have 
the result of leading them to take more interest in the affairs of their 
country, and he (Mx. Rogers) hoped to see the day, which was rapidly 
approaching, when local councils would be established and Natives 
would take part in the administration. The great difficulty that had 
been found hitherto was to get over the unwillingness of the Natives 
to do anything for themselves. It had been very difficult, as he could 
youch from personal experience, to get them to take an interest in their 
local affairs. (Hear, hear.) He had endeavoured again and again to 
get people in towns to establish municipal corporations, but whether it 
was laziness or selfishness, or both, or any other cause, he found the 
greatest unwillingness on their part. Ashe had said before, the spread 
of education, he trusted, would remove this. With respect to the 
paper, as far as it had gone, it appeared to have been written mainly 
. for the purpose of refuting Mr. Cobden's views. He thought there 
could be no doubt that as to what Cobden said, the old saying would 
be very aptly applied—that it would be better not to prophesy until you 
knew. Cobden, at the time of the Mutiny, could not have anticipated 
what had since taken place; and if he were alive now, he would pro- 
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bably have retracted a great deal of what he then said. He could say, 
having beeu in India through the Mutiny himself, that he did uot 
believe thai what then took place had altered the feeling of the 
general mass of people towards the English nation. Cobden was 
afraid that the English would not be able to live in the country. But 
he (the speaker) believed that the Mutiny was simply a military 
mutiny, taken up by the loose portion of the population, whom they 
called budmashes ; but that at and from that time the heart of the great 
mass of the people had been sound and loyal towards the British 
Government, no one who had lived in India could doubt. As time 
progressed, he had himself no doubt that heart would beat still more 
loyally towards the British Empire. 


Mr, ROBERT H. ELLIOT said he might be suffered one word by 
way of explanation. In speaking of Indian land becoming exhausted, 
he did not deny the fact that there might be some tracts of a nature 
which made them practically inexhaustible. That applied, however, 
to, comparatively, a limited portion of India. There were many vast 
regions in the south, and in the north also, where the soils are, by 
comparison, poor; and whether originally so or not, the practice 
adopted of taking everything out of it without anything like an ade- 
quate replacement of manure, must inevitably end in exhaustion. 
Having the support of practical agriculturists in the deductions he 
had made, he had no doubt in the validity of what he had said. 


Mr. A. ARATHOON said he thought the subject of the financial 
condition of India one more or less connected with the political exi- 
gencies of that country. In England, as well as in India, political 
exigencies and changes caused immediate depression of trade; and if 
this was the case in England, how much more powerful must the feel- 
ing be in a country like India, which had been the butt of rulers 
for their own personal aggrandizement! India wants stability of 
government to give security to those who have money to invest in 
great works, and this was a point of far more importance than the 
mere £8, d. she was obliged to spend annually: He (Mr. Arathoon) 
could not help thinking that the gentleman who had furnished the 
paper had taken too hopeful a view of the present condition of finance 
in India. While it might be satisfactory, was it such that it could 
not possibly be- better? As had been pointed out by Mr. Elliot, 
India’s main souree of income was from opium. That ‘speaker had - 
expressed his fears, but another speaker had urged that such fears _ 
were unnecessary, and-that the-Chinese would have the’ opium; even it‘ 
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tliey had to smuggle it into the country. But he (Mr. Avathoon) 
thought it was admitted by all who had taken Indian finance into 
consideration that the opium duty was demanded by the exigencies of 
Indian finance, and if not, it would be removed, for if was regarded by 
many politicians as an immoral thing. Nothing but expediency, then, 
induced England to keep on such a duty, and thus to obtain a revenue 
which, when closely regarded, could not tend to its honour. Finally, 
Mr. Arathoon expressed his concurrence with the remark that, speak- 
ing generally, the revenue derived from India was of an inelastic kind. 


The noble CHAIRMAN said the thanks of the Association were 
justly due to Mr. Pirie Duff for his very valuable paper, although he 
thought it was unfortunate that a misleading title had been given to 
it. The title of ‘‘ Indian Trade and Finance" doubtless induced the 
belief that the subject would be a very dry one, and this had probably 
operated against the attendance at the meeting. It should have been 
called ‘A Reply to Mr. John Morley, or to the Manchester School,” for 
that comprised the greater portion of the paper. Myr. John Morley 
appeared in this matter to have done Mr. Cobden very much the same 
harm which other biographers had done to the subjects of their 
biographies. My. Morley had written of the increased number of 
persons “who cannot see advantage either to the Natives or their 
** foreign masters in this vast possession.” Mr. Pirie Duff had confined 
himself to the finance and trade of India, and had not touched upon the 
other advantages to England in the possession of India. Without 
India, there is no doubt that this country would be only a second or 
third vate Power in the world. With regard to the advantages to the 
people of India in our possession of it, the fact of owr existence in 
India was a proof of its advantage to the Natives, for on the day that 
the Indian people ceased to find it to be an advantage we should’be - 
driven out. We are there now supported by a comparatively small 
number of British troops, and this shows that our rule is looked upon 
by the people of India as a benefit to them. Mr. Pirie Duff might - 
have dwelt a little more upon the defects of the Manchester School, 
as illustrated by Mr. Cobden, where he says, as an excuse for not - 
discussing the details of Indian management, that he looks on our 
rule “ with an eye of despair,” and goes on to make this significant 
confession : ‘* From an abiding conviction in my mind that we have 
‘© entered upon an impossible and hopeless career in India, I can 
** never bring my mind to take an interest in the details of its govern. - 
‘* ment.” Mr. Cobden, moreover, said that in India ‘we play the 
‘*‘ part of despot and butcher.”. The latter charge could not be~: 
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sustained except during the time of the Mutiny; and this unwilling- 
ness of Mr. Cobden and the Manchester School to take an interest in 
the details of Indian government had much to answer for with respect 
to any despotic faults of the Indian administration. Myr. Cobden’s 
statement, that we should get as much trade with India if it were not 
in our possession, might be compared with the act of the Manchester 
School in insisting npon the repeal of the import duties upon their 
cotton goods, in preference to a relief of the Indian population from 
the salt-tax, so injurious to the health of man and beast—an act, too, 
which, as they were recently told, was likely to have the effect of 
shutting up the Bombay mills and destroying a native industry. 


General Sir ORFEUR CAVENAGH, K.C.8.L, proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, observing that Lord Stanley for several years 
past—indeed, from the very commencement of the Association—had 
taken a lively interest in its welfare. Many years ago his lordship visited 
the East, and made himself thoroughly acquainted with the people, mix- 
ing with them as few Europeans had ever dono, and thus obtaining their 
confidence. The feeling of sympathy thus excited led Lord Stanley on 
his return to take an interest in Indian affairs in Parliament, as well 
as in the proceedings of that Association ; and his presence on that occa- 
sion, together with the words he had addressed to them, was sufticient 
evidence that that interest was in no way relaxed, and that his 
sympathies were still elicited by any movement connected with the 
welfare of the people of India, (Hear, hear.) 


MIRZA PEER BUKHSH seconded the motion, saying that he felt 
Lord Stanley was a thorough friend of the Indian people, and one who 
was always prepared to take their part when any injustice was offered 
them. 


The motion was unanimously carried, and briefly acknowledged by 
Lord STANLEY, and the proceedings closed. 

The following explanation from Mr. W. Pirie Duff was sent to the 
Secretary for publication. 

N.B.—Had the state of my health, and particularly of my voice, 
admitted of my remaining to the close of the discussion on the 31st 
May, it would have been my pleasing duty to have seconded Genera] 
Cavenagh's vote of thanks to Lord Stanley of Alderley for his kind- 
ness in presiding. I would particularly have expressed my warm 
personal acknowledgments to the noble Lord for his kindness to me 
in the matter, as Ishould also have done to Mr, Pirie Gordon, who, 
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when my voice failed me, most readily came to my help, and read the 
paper forme. I wish now to note one or two points in the discussion. 
Mr. Elliot's views in regard to future famines have been anticipated 
in the body of my paper. In regard to the more serious reflection he 
has passed on the possible exhaustion of the Indian soil, I am sorry 
I cannot speak from personal knowledge. Mr. Elliot speaks with 
the authority of an expert, and his opinion is entitled to great weight. 
He certainly does not exaggerate the importance of the subject, and it 
is to be hoped the Government of India will persistently endeavour to 
encourage the fullest development of a more remunerative system of 
cultivation of the land than is at present found in almost every part of 
India, Mr, Martin Wood was somewhat unfortunate in the remark he 
made, that, in combating Mr. Cobden's views, I had set myself ‘ to 
‘« slay the slain.” Had Mr. Wood done me the justice to have read 
my paper beforehand, or to have listened to it when read by Mr. Pirie 
Gordon, he would have seen I emphasized the remark that Mr. 
Cobden’s views were peculiarly dangerous, not because they were held 
by Mr. Cobden in 1857, but because they have been reproduced, a 
quarter of a century later, with the imprimatur of one of the most 
powerful of living English writers, Mr. John Morley. Mr. Wood 
is quite at liberty to retain his own opinion; I equally claim for 
inyself the same liberty; and I cannot reckon if at all ‘ super- 
‘*fluous" to endeavour to meet in argument, especially when I 
appeal to facts, so donghty a champion as Mr. Morley. I cordially 
sympathize with the sentiments of Mirza Peer Bukhsh; and it is 
because I believe the great majority of English officers—civil and 
military—in India are eager and anxious to ‘do justice and to love 
“mercy” in their great work of administering so vast an empire, 
that I ask for them, at the hands of their countrymen at home, a loyal 
and generous sympathy and support. Mr. Rogers, in his able and 
temperate remarks, so completely answered the fanfaronade of Mr. 
Dadysett, that I may be excused referring farther to the latter 
speaker. In conclusion, I have only to add, low sensible I am of the 
kind consideration I met with from nearly all who took part in the 
discussion, and my great regret that, owing to an acute attack of 
bronchitis (which compelled me to go abroad immediately after the 
reading of the paper), I was quite unable to do that justice to my 
subject which the members of the Association were entitled to look 
for. The paper is now completed, but it has been judged undesirable 
to publish, meanwhile, more than was actually read, which was a mere 
section of what I had prepared, and was submitted to the meeting 
only because of its being complete in itself. On another occasion I 
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nay have the plcasure of reading my remarks on the present state of 
Indian trade and finance, and the prospects of both in the future. 
W. P. D. 


Oakfield Lodge, 
Denmark Hill, 
July 20, 1882. 
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An Englishman in India. 


PAPER BY E. J. KHORY, Esg., Bannisrer-at-Law, 


READ AT A MEETING HELD IN DOUGHTY HALL, 14, BEDFORD ROW, 
ON MONDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 26a, 1862. 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bazr., G.C.S.1., Preswwent or tHe 
AssocraTion, IN THE CHa. 


A meetine of the members of the Bast India Association, and others 
interested in the affairs of India, was held in Doughty Hall, in the 
rear of the Association’s Chambers, 14, Bedford Row, on Monday 
afternoon, June 26th, 1882, the occasion being the delivery of an 
address by E. J. Khory, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, on ‘An Englishman 
in India.” 


Sir Ricuarp Tertx, Bart., G.C.S.1, President of the Association, 
occupied the chair: and amongst those present were the following : 
Sir Henry Ricketts, K.0.8.1.; the Dowager Lady Havelock; Major- 
General G. Burn; Major-General R. W. Lowry, 0.B.; Colonel R. M. 
Macdonald; Captain W. W. Ross; My. Edward B. Eastwick, O.B., 
and Mrs. Eastwick; Raja Rampal Singh; Rev. James Long; 
Dr. Vincent Ambler; Surgeon - General Balfour; Inspector- 
General of Hospitals Abraham Goodall; Dr. Pearson Nash; 
Mr. Abdul Ali; Mr. Hamid Ali; My. C. W. Arathoon; Mr. George 
Bain; Mr. C. N. Banevjee; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Barns ; Mrs. Matthew 
Bloxam; Mr. §. B. Broacha; Mr. J. Algernon Brown; Mr. Neville 
Bruce; Mr. A. Chatterjea ; Mr. C. J. Cooper ; Miss Cooper; Mr. M. D. 
Dadysett; Mrs. A. Davey ; Miss Davey; My. H. B. Doctor; My. A. A. 
Douglas; Miss Emily Eddes; Mr. George Ellioté (Barrister-at-Law) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Phipps Eyre; Miss Eyre; Miss B. Eyre; Miss 
M, Eyre; Mrs. M. Fischer; Miss Fothergill; Mr. H. W. Freeland ; 
My. N. B. Gandevia; Mr. P. Pirie Gordon; Mr. H. A. Gray; My. 
James Greenwood (Barrister-at-Law); Mr. G. B. Havelock ; Mr. Syed 
Mohammed Hassen; Mr, A. Hebron (Barrisier-at-Law); Mr. James 
Heywood, F.R.S.; Mr. James Hutton; Mr. R. Jennings; My. J. B. 
Knight, C.LE., and Mrs. Knight; Mr. J. G. Langley; Mr. C. A, 
Lawson (of Madras); Mr. C. R. Lindsay; Ma. M. Abdool Majid; Mr. 
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E. Garnet Man; Miss E. A. Manning; Mr. Francis Mathew; Mr. 
William McGuffin; Mr. J. N. Mitra; Mr. Narendra Nalha Mitra; 
Mrs. Orr; Miss Palmer; Mr. A. H. Pradhan; Mr. M. Rafigue; Miss 
Rawlins; Mr. A. R. Scoble, Q.0.; Mx. A. K. Sethna; Mr. John Shaw 
(Madras); Mr. Shivanath Sinha; Mrs. John Stevens; Mr. George 
Temple; Mr. H. Thompson; Mr. William Trant ; Mr. Hamed Ullah ; 
Mrs. Whitworth; Mr. W. Martin Wood; Miss Worthington; Mr. W. 
Hamilton Burn (Secretary). 


The PRESIDENT, in opening the proceedings, said he would at 
once proceed to business by calling upon Mr. E. J. Khory to read 
a paper on a subject of which due notice had been given—viz., 
« An Englishman in India.” He was sure that, in hearing this title, 
the meeting would be reminded of the old dictum that it is well that 
we should see ourselves as others see us. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr, E. J. KHORY then delivered the following address :-— 

Sir Richard Temple, Ladies and Gentlemen,—An Englishman 
in India is an object of peculiar interest, and the subject of 
unceasing comment. Dread and affection, indignation and admira- 
tion, hatred and attraction alternately centre in him. His fair skin, 
his dignified appearance, his penetrating glance, and, above all, his 
tenacity of purpose, all go to make him a most conspicuous figure. 
The task of depicting the prominent features in his character as 
displayed by him in his military and civil capacities, and in his 
business and social relations, is too arduous a one to be properly done 
justice to. However, the picture attempted to be drawn in this paper 
will perhaps serve our present purpose, and will be applicable to an 
Englishman all over India. We first propose to review the career of 
an Englishman in his military capacity. When dressed fully in his 
scarlet martial attire, with all its golden and silver accompani- 
ments, when armed cap-i-pie in the splendour of his glittering 
weapons, and when adorned and embellished with the noble badges of 
honours won and victories achieved, he appears a denizen of some 
better land to an Indian eye. A- military organization worked on 
scientific principles, frequent display of warlike pomp, strict military 
discipline, and grand reviews of fine-sized English soldiers bring 
conviction home to an ignorant Indian mind that there is not a 
single nation on the surface of the earth which could cope with the 
English soldiers in military prowess. The superiority of an English 
soldier over an equally well-disciplined Native one in strength, stature, 
energy, pluck, and agility is invariably acknowledged. To an English 
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soldier, then, the vast and diverse communities, different in race and 
religion, many of which have no bone lost between them, alternately 
look up for support and safety. An instance in point happened at the 
late Mooltan riots between Hindus and Mahomedans, when soldiers 
of neither community could be employed without danger. To the Native 
mind, an English soldier is a compound of a lamb and a bull-dog. He 
is mild in manners, childlike in simplicity, and amenable to reason 
when sober. But when intoxicated, no bull, however ferocious, is more 
unmanageable. Like chaff before a gust of wind, a host of terror- 
stricken Natives fly before him. The Native police, redoubtable in the 
cases of Natives, take pretty good care to make themselves scarce at 
the sight of an English warrior running amuck. If our valiant devotee 
to Bacchus happen, by accident or for frolic, to enter a street inhabited 
by the effete races of the South, the doors of the houses, which are always 
left open dnring the day, are closed in his face, and the street of bustle 
is turned into a scene of dead silence, where our hero roams wild and 
alone. But his drunken pranks are received differently by the proud 
and hardy warrior races of the North. Blow is returned for blow, and 
sometimes these mad holiday pranks end in scenes of bloodshed. 
Fortunately, such occurrences are rare, and kept by officers under 
strong curb. An English warrior in command presents two different 
phases of character. One is very commendable, while the other is 
deserving of censure. He is wise by experience, tempered by age, and 
tamed by hardships in his boisterous career. He thoroughly understands 
the means and appliances which help to keep intact the rule of his great 
nation over people alien in manners, customs, religion, and sympathy. 
He well grasps the aims and purposes of his employers. He knows 
well how to preserve a vast country from danger, and how to keep its 
varied population in peace and harmony. Hence his treatment follows 
his diagnosis. He tries his best to attach the soldiers under his com- 
mand to their English rulers, and to create regard and respect for the 
government under which they serve. Invariably, the Native soldiers 
are fond of their superior officers, like faithful dogs. But the cry is now 
and then against an upstart subordinate military officer. He is young, 
he is imperious, he is conceited. He is, unfortunately, ignorant of the 
people, their nature and their feelings. His mouth is very often teem- 
ing with unpleasant expressions. It is on his lips that the word 
“ nigger" is uppermost. It is he who, when riding in a high dogcart, 
sweeps the crowds on either side with a long whip, to give his 
horse an unimpeded career. A mild Hindu grumbles, a fanatic 
Mahomedan looks indignant at this treatment, and in rare instances 
some take the retaliating law in their own hands, while others 
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invoke the assistance of the law; but it no less leaves a festering 
sore behind. Happily, the superior officers always lend a ready ear to 
complaints of this kind from the party aggrieved, and doadequate justice, 
Many of these subordinate officers live from hand to mouth. Thebilliard. 
room, the race-course, and the rich living soon drain their scanty purses ; 
they often incur heavy debts. Some, thus running a desperate race in 
life, bring themselves into pecuniary straits. To avoid the pressing de- 
mands of their creditors, who are Natives, and to escape the rigour of the 
law, they have sometimes to leave the country incognito and in disgrace. 
But the instances of the kind are rare, and are often the offsprings of 
idleness and ennui. Military officers in higher ranks are not more 
remarkable for their high soldierly qualities than their adaptability to 
high civil, diplomatic, and administrative appointments. Sir Thomas 
Munro and Lord Napier, for instance, have filled the -very responsible 
posts of Governors, and have ably administered large provinces under 
their rule. Colonel G. B. Malleson had been entrusted with the dis. 
charge of onerous duties in a Native State, and Colonel R. M. Mae- 
donald was very creditably spoken of as administrating with ability 
and dexterity a large public educational department. 

We now tun to the second head of ow subject—an English- 
man in his civil capacity. The Civilians may be taken as the 
fulorum on which the lever of the British Government in India 
moves, Civil Servants fill the posts from Snb-assistant Collectors 
and Assistant Magistrates to Judges of the High Court, and 
Governors of large provinces and presidencies. At the top of 
all the Civilians presides the Governor-General. Fancy his authority, 
and the extent to which that authority is directed! He is exactly 
in the position of a great potentate, sitting in one of the capital 
cities of one of the great countries of Europe, and sending his orders 
to other countries of the Continent. Who is, then, fit to oceupy 
such a high position? He must be a man of vast political experience, 
extreme foresight, mature judgment, and intellect of a very high 
order. One hasty stroke of his pen against the interest of the subject- 
races will be disastrous to the strength and stability of the empire; 
one sexions political blunder will be likely to launch him into an 
expensive and hazardous war with some border nation—a war not 
very easy to end, and not dignified to retreat without injuring the 
prestige of the English rule. Looking at the great responsibilities 
they are under, they are not paid very highly. They are rare and 
very valuable commodities, in the shape of talents, experience, and 
judgment, in the political market. Many political economists and the 
so-called Indian patriots ave for abolishing this high office altogether, 
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and putting the Governors of the different Presidencies in immediate 
communication with the Secretary of State for India. The effect of 
such a change, if ever attempted, would be to split the Indian Empire 
into three or four kingdoms, and make the ruler of each responsible, 
instead of one head. Moreover, the greater part of the subject races, 
which look up to the Governor-General as the great Empress, whose 
nods are commands, whose words are laws, and whose presence in 
India is justice, would hardly reconcile itself to such a change. 
Leaving historians to paint in dull or vivid colours the conduct 
and deeds of men like Lord Bentinck, Lord Canning, and Lord 
Lawrence, we know enough of them to justify our remarks that they 
were persons most deserving to occupy the high post, and they did an 
amount of good to India. In the course of the last twenty years, the 
names of Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook, Lord Lytton, and Lord Ripon 
have attracted our attention. No Viceroy was more beloved and respec- 
ted for his eminent qualities of the heart and head, for the energy, im- 
partiality, and devotedness with which he discharged his arduous duties, 
and no Governor-General was more lamented, and his noble family 
more sympathized with after his assassination, than Lord Mayo. 
Again, as a distinguished financier, and as one who exerted his best, 
and did eminent services to India by relieving thousands of people 
from the jaws of death at the time of the Bengal famine, we cannot 
but honour and admire Lord Northbrook. What is more gratifying 
and cheering than to hear, now-a-days, from time to time, from India, 
of the meritorious and praiseworthy acts of justice done by the present 
benevolent and kind-hearted Viceroy, Lord Ripon, full of admirable 
catholic virtues? How can benighted India afford to lose the lustre of 
such brilliant stars? The Lieutenant-Governors and the Governors 
engage our next attention. Subordinate to the Viceroy in authority, 
and in some respects controlled by him, they are independent in their 
own provinces, and often display superior qualifications and knack for 
governing subject races. Some of these men have been and are 
extremely popular with the people, by their constant hard work for the 
good of their subjects. Others, like Indian Nabobs, pass their days 
and months in the salubrious and hilly climes, leaving the adminis- 
trative and tiresome part of the work to their councillors, in whose 
hands they play like dolls. Such men hardly force a word of applause 
from the mouth of the people when they leave India. Among the 
Lieutenant-Governors whose names are mentioned with fondness, 
esteem, and respect, the most prominent are Sir William Muir, Sir 
George Campbell, and Sir Ashley Eden. Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
name was on the tip of everybody's tongue all over India, although 
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he was the Governor of the Madras Presidency only. And why? 
Because, with a spirit of independence, he boldly pointed ont the 
defects of the English administration in India; because he persuaded, 
advised, and almost led others by his good example how to treat the 
subject race ; because he tried by every good act to endear himself to 
a large portion of the people of India who had the good fortune to be 
governed by him. In the Bombay Presidency, the names of the 
Governors that everybody is most familiar with are those of Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, Sir Richard Temple, and Sir James 
Fergusson. Like Lord Ripon as Viceroy, Sir James Fergusson, as 
Governor, is on his trial, and he has within a short space of time so 
deservedly earned the reputation of a kind and able administrator, 
that by the time he leaves Bombay he will be as popular as some of his 
renowned predecessors. Sir Seymour Fitagerald was a very courteous 
and well-disposed Governor, and it was quite a treat to hear his able 
and eloquent speeches on public occasions. As a matter of fact, we are 
obliged to give precedence to Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Richard Tomple. 
Both of them were many years in India; both rose, step by step, to 
their high position ; both had ample opportunities of becoming familiay 
with the habits, customs, prejudices, and feelings of the people in- 
habiting different parts of India. They were, like two experienced 
navigators, able to avoid shoals and quicksands, and to sail very 
successfully through storms and whirlwinds. There was hardly any 
movement for public good, or any work of public utility, to which they 
did not lend their hearty co-operation. Always ready to do even-handed 
justice between one of a ruling and another of a subject race, and 
always accessible to the humblest of their subjects to hear their griey- 
ances, they combined in themselves the dignity and gracefulness of 
rulers with the kindness and gentleness of patrons. The name of Sir 
Richard Temple rang in everybody's ears before he was appointed to 
rule over the Bombay Presidency. His eminent services in Bengal 
and his giant-like efforts in the famine were highly appreciated by the 
Supreme Government, and gratefully acknowledged by the people in 
distress. As a ruler of the Bombay Presidency, he was considered 
ubiquitous. The maxim, Mens sana cwm corpore sano, was never so 
forcibly realized as in his case. 

Very often the failure or success of a ruler in India depends upon 
his councillors. These advisers have tolerably good experience of 
Indian matters, but they are not always free from bias and prejudice, 
A Viceroy or a Governor, if not thoroughly conversant with the affairs 
in India, has to shape his conduct according to the advice of his 
councillors. If the advisers are uot intimately acquainted with the 
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wants, feelings, and opinions of those who are left under the rule of 
their presidents in Council, and if they are not personally interested 
in the welfare of the people of India, their acts of legislation carry with 
them disaffection and discord. The Native members of the Council have 
no particular influence over their presidonts. They are always in a 
minority, and are expected to sit as puppets. As prudent, impartial, 
and independent advisers of the Viceroys and the Governors, tho 
names of the Hon, Mr. Tucker, the Hon. Mr. Gibbs, the Hon. Mr. 
Rogers, thé Hon. Mr. Hope, Sir Barrow Ellis, and Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse are prominent. Next to Councillors, the agents of the 
Viceroys form an important body. Their arduons duty is to try their 
best to cement the ties of friendship between the Native Princes and 
Chiefs and the English Government. They haye to fish in troubled 
waters, and carry on intercourse, with great delicacy, tact, and consider- 
ation, with persons not possessed of English education, English refine- 
ment, and English culture. Among these Political Agents who have 
given both sides satisfaction in discharge of their very onerous duties, wo 
cun mention, for example, the well-lmown names of Sir Henry Daly, 
Colonel Barr, Mr. P. S. Melville, of Baroda, Mr. J. B. Peile, of Kattywar, 
and others. The Collectors occupy the next position to Governors of Presi- 
dencies. The areaof the country under the rule of a collector is not small. 
His power seems unlimited, his acts are occasionally considered high- 
handed, and his decisions as a judge, although now and then not over- 
erudite and hasty, are strictly binding until reversed on appeal. 
Imperfect Imowledge of the vernacular dialects, and of the just 
principles of law, often leads him to commit blunders in the adminis. 
tration of justice. But, fortunately, the people of India have acquired 
full confidence in the High Courts. A baffled plaintiff, a defeated 
defendant in the Court below, and a suspected felon, all look upon this 
high tribunal for even-handed justice. However, now and then we 
meet with an expression of opinion in several parts of India that 
those only who are appointed directly from England to act as Judges 
of the High Courts can administer impartial justice, that the indepen- 
dence of those appointed by the local Government is in a great 
measure taken away, for though their judgments are impartial and 
honest as between private suitors, yet the same could not be said of 
them when one of the party to the suit is Government. Such an 
opinion seems totally unfounded when we look at the integrity, ability, 
and independence, for instance, of Judges appointed by the Government 
of Bombay from time to time. Such men, by their long practice at 
the Indian bar, are much better informed of the different tenures of 
land, and of the habits and feelings of the people, than those coming 
out fresh from England. 
8 
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The condition of the police in India ought not to escape our notice. 
As a rule, the police in every country is an obnoxious body. An effi- 
cient staff in this department is very useful in preserving order, detect. 
ing crimes, and suppressing notorious gangs of thieves and malefactors, 
Sometimes it is converted into a dreadful engine of oppression, injustice, 
torture, and terror. He who rules over this notorious department ought, 
therefore, to be a man of great ability, pluck, and experience. Unfor- 
tunately, the heads of such departments in India are not generally well 
fitted for their posts. They often lack coolness, judgment, and experi- 
ence. They generally become odious by their ill-treatmentof the Natives. 
They have no experience, or are too haughty to use it, in the manage- 
ment of Native crowds. They are generally wanting in that essential 
quality—suaviter in modo. The Native gentlemen whom without 
a cause they insult and even ill-treat, may be persons commanding 
great respect among their people, may be Government officials in high 
posts, perhaps higher than their own. English subordinates in this 
department soon follow the example of their headstrong leaders. Such 
treatment leaves bitter rancour behind quite in disproportion to the cause 
of it. With all these shortcomings, the English portion of the police has 
intuitive administrative faculties. In times of real danger, when tho 
Native police proves itself quite incompetent to meetit, the presence of 
English police officers inspires confidence in the inhabitants. 

The persons into whose immediate contact the young Indian comes 
are those Englishmen who have the conduct of the educational depart- 
ment in India. These are the men who teach the young ideas how to 
shoot. Let it be said to the credit of these gentlemen, that they 
always treat their pupils with kindness and consideration. With fond 
memory, Many a young man looks back to his school and college days, 
where he received the blessings of an English education from men 
who had gone through splendid careers at the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. A large part of the young Natives of India has ever 
to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to their kind rulers for mental 
culture and moral training ofa superior kind. Many rising young men 
in Bombay, with pride and exultation, pronounce the name of that very 
distinguished scholar, Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., who now fills the 
highly honoured chair of the Principal of the Edinburgh University. 
Bombay had been fortunate to secure his eminent services as a Pro- 
fessor and Principal of the Elphinstone College, and, lastly, as a Director 
of the Public Instruction of the Presidency. Under him, young men in 
Bombay first understood and mastered the sound principles of logic, 
and took an insight into the Baconian philosophy. After him, under a 
very painstaking and distinguished Oxonian, Mr. K. M. Chatfield, 
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who is now the Director of the Public Instruction, the Native students 
made a very favourable progress in Latin, logic, and the English 
tongue. The Elphinstone College now boasts of having such an able 
and learned man as Mr. W. Wordsworth. Many other equally eminent 
names can be cited as regards their services in different parts of India. 

We now come to the much-talked-of class of Civilians. People in 
India find a great difference between a Civilian of days gone by and 
a Civilian of the present age. The former had the real interest of the 
people of India at heart; the latter is found more or less devoid of that 
interest. The former always showed an anxiety to be familiar with 
the habits, customs, feelings, opinion, and languages of the subject 
people; while the latter cares very little or not at all to follow in the 
footsteps of his worthy predecessors, Formerly, the communication 
between India and England being not so easy as it is now, on account 
of the facility offered by the overland routes, the then Civilian had no 
other alternative than making India his home for many years, and, 
consequently, was obliged to treat the people of India with kindness, 
indulgence, and familiarity ; but the Civilian of the present day, while 
staying in India, always longs for his home, his friends at home, and 
his people. Under such circumstances, what sympathy and intimacy 
can the people of India expect from him? Of the present Civilians, 
the younger portion has made itself particularly odious. This part 
is composed of very young men who come out fresh from England, 
and hold somewhat responsible posts of magistrates and assistant 
magistrates. Stuffed with an amount of book learning, they are 
sadly wanting in the practical experience of the world. They are 
impetuous, haughty, and conceited. Their glaring defects are very 
often depicted in their true colours by many noble-minded English- 
men who often come across them and minutely watch their con- 
duct. Dy. Birdwood, of the Indian Medical Service, and very 
well known in the Bombay Presidency, remarks as follows: “ The 
“ British government in India rests absolutely on the personal 
“ character of the men of the Indian Services, and, above all, of the 
“« Civilians; and the contentment of India with our rule—as apart 
* from and secondary to the security of our rule—depends mainly on 
“the discipline, the sense of duty, obediencb, order, responsibility, 
“‘ on the conscientiousness of members of the public services.” ‘‘ The 
“« Service will be recruited yearly by an increasing proportion of young 
“men whose intellects have been enfeebled and destroyed by inju- 
* dicious forcing, and who cannot be expected to have been humanized 
“‘ by association with men of culture, and to have been developed in 


* the healthy society of large numbers of the best men of their own 
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“age and force of intellectual and moral character—pedants and 
‘charlatans, in whose hands the splendid patriarchate of India—the 
** Indian Civil Service—must degenerate into a cruel, inefficient, and 
“ corrupt bureaucracy, into which, as I maintain, it is already begin- 
“ning to degenerate before ow eyes.” Lord Hobart, as Governor 
of Madras, about ten years ago, declared at a public gathering thus: 
“ About the intercourse of our public service, and especially of the 
“more subordinate members of it, with the Natives of this country, 
* there still lingers that which is, of all things, the most senseless, the 
“‘ most groundless, and the most impolific—a tone of superiority and 
“ contempt,” 

Dr. G. W. Leitner, who was for many years Principal of the 
Government College, Lahore, says: “An improvement in the rela- 
‘+ tions of the two races had been expected by the institution of the 
“ competitive Civil Service, but this expectation has not been fulfilled. 
“ The present Civilians who govern India as a great monopoly practi- 
“ cally, if not intentionally, for the exploitation of their own body, and 
“who so surround the Governor-General that truth cannot always 
““reach him, are, as a rule, more inaccessible than the officers to 
“whom the government of India was formerly committed. They 
“‘ go out there too young to be safely entrusted with power..... 
“We should not send boys to rule over India, but men (lawyers, 
“ scientific men, &c.) who have known something of the difficulties’ of 
‘* the struggle for existence in- England, and who can appreciate the 
“ yights of their fellow-creatures beyond their evanescent recollection 
“of theories learnt at school.” Now, only from the Imowledge of 
several instances of abuse of authority by young Civilians, whose 
acts are condemned alike by the Natives and many Englishmen in 
power, the people of India ought not to be hasty in attributing to 
the administrative system the gross perversion and miscarriage of 
justice that ocowr, but to the individual caprice and haughtiness of 
some of this notorious class of young Civilians. 

We now proceed to the third heading of owr subject—Englishmen 
in their business relations with the people of India. In this class wo 
can place merchants, traders, missionaries, medical men, and lawyers, 
&e. Of these the most kind-hearted, lenient, polite, and indulgent to 
the people of India are the missionaries. As they recognize no dis- 
tinction of creed or caste, the Natives, though not taking kindly to their 
mission, have learnt to appreciate their good and noblenature. Those 
Natives of India who can hardly see any redeeming quality in the 
character and conduct of their rulers are heard to say that England 
can boast of some good men, and these good men are the missionaries. 
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The lawyers that come out to India to earn their living are found to 
be civil and gentle, and they are doubtless compelled to be so, unless 
they choose to starve by display of their temper. India has proved 
a luxuriant field for reaping plentiful harvests even to those who 
never held a single brief for months and even years together in 
England. Those members of the legal profession that return to 
England after some years with a splendid fortune are some of 
the leading men in the bar, and more particularly the Advocate- 
Generals. Mr. A. R. Scoble and My. J. D. Mayne, the late 
Advocate-Generals of Bombay and Madras, and Mr. Marriot, who 
at present leads the bar in Bombay, have, besides amassing a 
plethora of wealth, won by their sweet manners and consideration 
for their clients’ feelings golden opinions of all those Native litigants 
who happened to come in their way. An Englishman in the medical 
profession is thought a great deal of by the Natives. In complicated 
eases, and when the patient is on the verge of death, when the 
skill of Native medical men can proceed no further, the extreme 
anxiety of a Native family is to send for an English doctor. His 
arrival is looked upon as that of some angel descending from above to 
revive or protect a life almost extinct. The family circle gathers 
round him, and with breathless silence watches him examining the 
dying patient. If he pronounces the case hopeful, they shower bless- 
ings on him; but if his opinion is adverse, they burst into tears. 

The English merchants in India are very affable to come into con- 
tact with. Devoid of this quality, they are likely to fare worse. 
Night and day, they have to deal with Natives as merchants, traders, 
and brokers. Almost all English firms depend upon a wealthy and 
influential Native broker to-supply them with capital, and advise them 
as to the stability of the people dealt with. Often English merchants 
act in partnership with Natives. The Native clerks of English 
merchants enjoy the happy privilege of being well paid and kindly 
treated. The majority of these English masters have won the esteem 
and even affection of their Native subordinates. Such conduct on the 
part of the English merchants is not without its due advantages. 
They enjoy a prosperons life as long as they are in India, and 
many of them retire with sunflicient wealth to pass the rest 
of their life comfortably in England. It is interesting to watch 
the conduct of an English tradesman in India. He does not seem 
to care for Native customers. If at all he serves them, it is with 
a show of condescension on his part. Educated Natives are often 
vexed to find distinctions made in hotels, restaurants, and hair-cutting 
saloons between English and Native customers. Many narrow-minded 
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and vain-glorious European ladies and gentlemen deem it a contami- 
nation to deal with a Native trader. In order to put them off their 
guard, Native shopkeepers who deal in English goods have to assume 
English names and decorate the shops in English style. 

The most useful occupation for an Englishman in India is that of 
a public jonrnalist. In this line he can devote his time, energy, and 
intelligence both to the benefit of his country and for the good of India. 
No class is more sensitive than that of educated Natives. They have 
begun to understand the principles and policy of public journals. It 
is mostly through the medium, and by the agency of this class, that 
the views and conduct of the rulers are made known to the rest of the 
population in India. Instead of following the advantageous policy of 
moderation and impartiality, some English journals in India con- 
stantly depreciate the merits and maliciously expose the defects of the 
subject race. Itis not difficult to picture the effect of conduct like the 
above displayed by such English public writers. The latent disaffec- 
tion which made itself prominent in the painful massacre of 1857, 
the deep-rooted antipathy of the bigoted Moslems to the ruling race, 
the half-slumbering cancer of hidden jealousy eating the very heart's 
core of the aggrieved Hindu, the eagle eye of the intriguing Russian 
watching with avidity his tempting prey from beyond the cloud-top- 
ping hills of hardy Cabul, are perhaps less dangerous and far less 
detrimental to the interest of British India than the mischievous 
tendency always displayed by English journals of the See ene 
stamp and character. 

Social intercourse between the rulers and the ruled is an - 
repeated tale. However, it by no means loses its interest and import- 
ance, An Englishman, while acting in the several capacities we have 
mentioned above, may be familiar with a Native of India, yet if he 
happen ever to come across him in social circles he acts as a stranger 
tohim. Much to the annoyance and dislike of their English guests, 
many good-hearted and prudent Governor-Generals and Governors 
invite Natives of rank and distinction to their breakfast-tables and 
State balls; but the complaint is, that they betray ridiculous ignor- 
ance of the rules and etiquette of society. Enjoying the privilege of 
attending State balls without the ladies of their families, they not only 
do not freely join in the entertainment, but stand like statues in the 
corners watching. It is true, that with the exception of very few edu- 
cated Indian families, Englishmen in India will be unable to find the 
Natives and their families fit companions for them for a long time to 
come ; but, then, they have a graceful duty to perform, and a patron- 
izing part to play. They onght not to abandon the Natives to 
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their sad lot. Forbearance, kindness, and indulgence will make 
the Natives work in the right direction, in order to be able to 
adapt themselves to English manners and etiquette. Englishmen 
ought to root out the painful idea that they have to freely mingle 
in familiar intercourse with people under their rule. They ought 
always to keep in mind that they do not go to India to govern its 
people with a high hand, but to teach, reform, and enlighten the 
governed races. The Natives are sufficiently educated now to feel 
their own position. The aversion of Englishmen to mingle with the 
Natives attracts our attention more prominently in the interior of 
India than in capital cities. At Surat (a town about 100 miles 
from Bombay) the Natives are prevented from taking a drive on the 
road leading to the band-stand, which is set apart exclusively for the 
enjoyment of the Europeans. At Broach (a town near Surat) the 
Natives are debarred from taking advantage of the public pavilion 
erected on the banks of the Nerbudda river for the recreation of the 
English inhabitants. In principal cities it is an eyesore for educated 
Natives to find gymkhanas, public baths, clubs, sports, and pleasure- 
grounds set apart for the exclusive use of Englishmen. To add to 
their vexation, some fool of a rich Native goes and presents a splendid 
band, or contributes a handsome sum to the fund raised for providing 
for the varied pleasures and enjoyment of the English people. How- 
ever, to do justice to our rulers, we must confess that they have always 
shown a disposition to hold out their hands in cordiality and friendli- 
ness to deserving Natives. The Parsees, a community distinct in 
itself, in religion, manners, customs, dress, and habits, from the rest 
of the people of India, always loyal to their rulers, and very much 
interested in their welfare, have from time to time met with kind 
treatment at the hands of their English rulers. English families 
meet on’ equal terms with several educated and enlightened Parsee 
families. Lately Englishmen holding high posts in different parts of 
India have taken a great liking to Parsee youths as good cricketers. 
They enter into competition with the Parsees for this national and 
very popular game ; they treat the latter very civilly on the field, and 
after the sport is over, whatever may be its result, freely entertain 
them at their tables. 

On several occasions attempts have been made by Englishmen, 
who either lived in some corner of India, or who mew almost nothing 
about India, to make the English people in England believe that 
Native ladies are not at all fit to bear company of English ladies. 
Such sweeping remarks are certainly unjustifiable. In fact, Native 
ladies have distinguished themselves in the battle-fields, in politics, in 
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public enterprise, and for the promotion of works of science and art. 
How can such women be unfit companions for English ladies? In the 
present generation Native ladies have reaped the benefits of English 
education and English refinement, have come as far as England, have 
written books in their own languages, and one or two have married 
educated Englishmen, Such women cannot be pnt down as undesery- 
ing the companionship of English ladies. But, fortunately, English 
ladies appreciate their Indian sisters better than English gentlemen. 
The most praiseworthy instances are Lady Lawrence, Lady Napier, 
Lady Ettick, Lady Hobart, Lady Hobhouse, Lady Frere, the late 
lamented Lady Fergusson, Mrs. Phear, Miss Baring, Miss Temple, 
and the late very widely-known Miss Carpenter. 

While coming across the Hindus, English ladies and gentlemen 
do often express their dislike to, and even abhorrence at, a particular 
part of their dress. It is the reputed Hindu dhotee, a piece of 
cloth tied round his waist, extending as far as his ankle, and leaving 
his calves bare. Educated Hindus, when they go out, very wisely put 
on English trousers; but on a hot summer day a Hindu, no matter 
how refined his manners may be in public, moves about in his family 
in no other dress than his dhotee. It is no wonder, then, that an 
Englishman cannot reconcile himself to a sight like this. A few 
years ago, a young educated Hindu, holding a high Government post 
in Bombay, came out of his house with only this miserable piece of 
cloth on his body, and began to discuss the law with the Police 
Commissioner himself, who attempted to put a stop to the firing of 
crackers in the front garden of the house, contrary to Government 
orders. Dressed as he was in this delectable dhotee, the Police Com- 
missioner took him either to be the servant of the family or some 
loafing, impertinent fellow, and at once caused him to be arrested. Hig 
estimable dhotee was declared to be the cause of his disgrace, 

With reference to friendly intercourse between the rulers and the 
ruled, we can hardly find better sentiments, couched in effective words, 
than those expressed by the great Oriental scholar, Sir Monier Williams, 
He says: “ Mutual sympathy is needed by two peoples of two widely 
“ different countries, thrown by the force of circumstances into inti- 
“ mate political associations, so separated fiom each other, as far as the 
“east is from the west, by diversities of language, religion, customs, 
“ habits of thought, and social institutions. . . . They must learn 
*‘ mutual forbearance; they must consider one another, to provoke 
“ unto little acts of kindness (little abstinences and wise reticences) ; 
“ they must be charitable in judging of each other, in making allow- 
* ance for each other's infirmities, in thinking no evil of each other, 
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“‘ in bearing, believing, hoping, and enduring all things. In a word, 
‘they must cultivate brotherly charity. Ave, then, the people of 
‘« England and people of India wanting in this excellent gift of mutual 
“ charity? Let Indians look into their own hearts and examine 
“ their own consciences. My business, as an Englishman, is to 
‘* inguire particularly into our own shortcomings. The question is 
“one which cannot be lightly set aside; for, if we are wanting in 
‘* common charity—including, of course, in that term the exercise of 
« kindly feelings towards the people committed fo our rnle—then it is 
*‘ clear that all our doings in India are nothing worth. We may 
‘‘ make laws, administer justice, preach the Gospel, educate the 
‘* people, Jay down railroads, telegraphs, and telephones, develop the 
“ yesources of the countries, tame and control the forces of nature for 
‘ the public weal; nay, more—we may bestow all our goods to feed 
“the famine-stricken poor; but our rule will not be rooted in the 
« hearts of the people; our legislation will be as hollow as sounding 
‘* brass, our preaching and teaching as unmeaning as the tinkling of 
‘« a cymbal, our empire as insecure as a tower built on sand, which 
** some great storm will suddenly sweep away.” 

Now, in order to get an idea of the harsh and cruel treatment 
offered by Englishmen to the Natives of India, we can very advan- 
tageously refer to a valuable paper read, in 1874, under the auspices 
of the National Indian Association, by Mr. Nowroji Furdoonji, a 
distinguished member of the Parsee community, and very well known 
all over India. He remarks that “freedom of thought and action, 
“ perfect liberty, impartial justice, and equality of rights, irrespective 
‘* of creed or race, have been guaranteed to all Her Majesty's subjects 
«in India; but those fundamental principles are often violated in the 
** case of Natives of the soil, who are treated as a conquered and an 
“inferior race by their British rulers. ... It is a well-known fact 
* that Natives are often treated with incivility, harshness, and even 
“ contempt and personal violence. They are frequently stigmatized 
“as niggers, a nation of liars, perjurers, forgers, devoid of gratitude, 
trust, good nature, and every other virtue that adorns humanity.” 

Words to the above effect once escaped from the lips of Sir M. 
Wells, sitting on the bench of the highest judicial tribunal at Calcutta. 
It is not uncommon that, on many occasions, the subject races are 
treated as if they are rude barbarians and inhuman savages. Mr. 
Nowroji goes on to say that, ‘so recently as two years ago, Mr. 
“ Cowan, Deputy Commissioner of Umballa, without investigation 
« or trial, and without waiting for the sanction of superior authority, 
“blew away from guns no less than forty-nine Natives of India 
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“ belonging to a race called Koorkhas, who had taken part in a 
“ disturbance which occurred in a Native State in Upper India. He 
“ committed this act of unjustifiable and extraordinary severity after 
“ the disturbance had been suppressed, when there was no reasonable 
‘* apprehension of danger.” The Governor-General of India expressed 
himself on the subject in language as follows: “ This illegal and 
‘« indiscriminate execution was a massacre for which there was no 
* * excuse. It was not palliated by any public necessity, and was 
“ characterized by incidents which give it a complexion of barbarity.” 

Mr. Nowroji speaks of several cases in which, although the 
prisoners and their counsel admitted the guilt, the European jury 
had no seruple in acquitting them. A Huropean, named White, who 
was tried in the High Court of Bombay for shooting two Natives near 
Sholapore, was acquitted by a jury composed exclusively of Europeans, 
notwithstanding the confession of the prisoner, and notwithstanding 
the crime was proved against him. In another case, one Mr. Bullock, 
who was tried in the same High Court for shooting his butler, was 
only convicted of the minor offence of assault, and was sentenced to a 
fine of about Rs. 800 and four months’ simple imprisonment. Again, 
a European who was tried for shooting a Native while he was engaged 
in extracting toddy-juice from a palm-tree, pleaded the ridiculous 
excuse that he thought he was shooting a monkey. Notwithstanding 
the generous propensity of the noble-minded English nation in de- 
nouncing and suppressing slavery all over the civilized world, a sort 
of slavery has been practised and countenanced in India by several 
English officials. In the words of Mr. Nowroji: “In the Bombay 
‘* Presidency, during the tour of the collector, assistant collector, 
‘‘ superintendent of police, or other Government officers in the 
‘« districts, the potters of the village are often forced not only to 
‘supply earthen pots to the whole establishment, but are also 
*‘ compelled to supply water, wash clothes, sweep the floor, prepare 
“ lights, and perform other menial offices, without any remuneration. 
“The blacksmith and carpenter are often forced to work in the 
‘* officers’ camp without pay ; milk, butter, fowls, eggs, sheep, corn, 
“and other supplies are forcibly procured by policemen at a little 
‘“‘ more than half-price... .. ‘‘ In order to make up the number of 
* bullocks and carts required by the European officers, the sepoys or 
“ policemen often unyoke and carry off bullocks actually employed in 
“irrigating or ploughing the fields, and thereby subject the poor 
‘* cultivators to heavy loss and damage.” 

We can, on reliable authority, mention several instances of gross 
insults and ill-treatment given to the Natives by their English rulers, 
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“A cantonment magistrate in Kattywar, finding a poor Native 
‘“‘ sepoy washing his face at a well, horsewhipped him on the spot.” 
In the Broach Exhibition of 1871, a Native member of the local 
Legislative Council and a Native magistrate were very grossly insulted 
after having been specially invited as guests. Not only this, but 
many other Native gentlemen were whipped and driven away. 
At a public concert in the Town Hall at Bombay, several Native 
gentlemen were forced to leave their reserved seats already occupied 
by them to make room for the European audience. A Hindu Civil 
servant and a Native medical practitioner, while travelling in a railway 
carriage, were compelled to vacate their seats for the use of an English 
military officer and his female companions. Men working under 
European masters, in indigo factories, and on tea and coffee plantations, 
and servants and grooms of headstrong Englishmen, are very often 
treated with heavy kicks and blows. Occasionally, deaths ensue from 
this summary punishment, and it is very amusing to find the mishaps 
attributed to the poor victims’ diseased spleens. A well-known .in- 
stance of this kind of treatment, as best illustrated in the case of 
Mr. Fuller, is, most likely, fresh in the minds of many. This gentle- 
man was an English lawyer, practising in the North-west Provinces. 
He once in temper dealt his groom such a blow that death was the 
result, The coroner, the doctor, and the magistrate soon came to an 
agreement that death should be laid at the door of the diseased spleen 
of the murdered man. The High Court, taking a little more serious 
view of the event, imposed a small fine on the aggressor. This led to the 
publication of a scathing minute from the poet Viceroy, Lord Lytton, 
condemning the conduct of the magistrate and High Court. Con- 
sequent thereon, hue and ery was raised against the Viceroy, in which 
almost all Englishmen of high and low degree joined. No after- 
seductions could regain to the Viceroy the popularity that he lost with 
his countrymen on this occasion. 

Some years ago, several Englishmen of rather a fanciful turn of 
mind took extreme dislike to native shoes. They would rather have 
bare feet put in English shoes than native shoes, even with socks 
and stockings. This was a source of very great annoyance and insult 
to many respectable Native gentlemen. In courts of justice and in 
public offices, the Natives, notwithstanding all their remonstrances, 
had to walk barefooted. Once a European head master of the 
Government High School at Surat compelled all the Native pupils to 
take off their shoes before entering their class-rooms. Fortunately, 
this shoe-mania is fast dying out. Again, this is somewhat a uni- 
yersal complaint—that, no matter what may be the rank and posi- 
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tion of Native gentlemen, they are made to stand waiting like servants 
—sometimes for hours—in the gardens or the verandahs, when they 
go to English officials’ bungalows, either on a visit or for business. 
Somewhat of a similar nature are the grievances of Native Princes and 
Chiefs when they go on a return visit to a Governor or Governor- 
General on a public occasion. A striking change, as the change of 
colours in a chameleon, is very often perceived in the conduct and 
attitude of several Englishmen of the type of a haughty military 
officer or a conceited young Civilian, while travelling from India to 
England. Suppose, on a steamer starting from Bombay for England, 
there happen to be an Englishman of the above stamp and a Native of 
India as first-class passengers; the first symptoms the Englishman 
displays at the sight of his Native fellow-passenger are of annoyance, 
suppressed anger and marked aversion. He tries his best to keep 
himself aloof from this object of contagion. While walking side by 
side on the deck, sitting at the dinner-table, and wherever he comes 
across the Native, he attempts to take no notice ofhim. He plays the 
part admirably till the vessel arrives at Aden. From Aden to Suez, 
he struggles hard inwardly to get the better of his raging passion and 
revolting feelings, and tries to make the best of his bad lot, indicating 
often by the shrug of his shoulders that what cannot be cured must be 
endured. From Suez to Port Said, he casts many a condescending 
glance at the object of lis aversion, and, occasionally passing by him, 
bhirts out “ Fine morning!” “ Clear sky!” and some such self-intro- 
ductory expressions. As soon as the steamer enters the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the pure and invigorating European atmosphere cools 
the oppressive heat of the Red Sea and of the sultry Indian 
clime raging in his brain. Now the good spirit guarding the ap- 
proaching angel land, gently whispers into his ears that this is the 
vicinity of the land of freedom and equality, and he will have to treat 
his Indian friend with all kindness and regard. Moved by this 
inspiration, he enters into familiar conversation with his Native friend, 
and now and then throws out hints to the effect that ‘we are good 
friends now, and let not my great nation know that I who boast my- 
* self one of them treated you so shabbily.” The all-amazed Native 
companion passes the end of his interesting journey, half doubting 
whether all that is said by his metamorphosed English friend can 
prove true, and, to his delight, very soon -he finds that it is so. As 
soon as he places his foot on the English shore, he sees himself placed 
in a land of surprise and bewilderment. Here he finds the very 
courteous and obliging manners of Englishmen and Englishwomen in 
full contrast to the blunt, uncivil, and arrogant attitnde asanmed by 
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many of the same race in India. Here he perceives, to his great 
delight, that through the medium of the National Indian Association and 
its kind, obliging, and painstaking secretary, Miss Manning, he is 
received with open arms in English families, and is treated with every 
consideration and kindness. Here, again, he observes that a valuable 
institution, like the East India ‘Association, gives him every opportunity 
of expressing his views aud opinions on any subject relating to the 
welfare of India with such an independence as he would hardly dream 
of in India. Lvery Native of India, then, ought to be ever grateful to 
these associations for the philanthropic and generous manner in which 
they take up the cause of oppressed India, and for the noble efforts 
they continually make for the reformation and regeneration of India. 

Let us now take a hasty review of the incalculable benefits the Natives 
of India have, up to this time, derived from the stay of an Englishman 
in India. He has put a stop to the inhuman custom of Suttee, the 
horrible crime of infanticide, and the monstrous practice causing fanatic 
Hindu devotees to be crushed under the hideous car of Juggernaut. He 
has rooted out the Thugs, a band of hereditary robbers and murderers, 
and suppressed many other revolting barbarities. On the one hand, 
he has almost succeeded in driving away ignorance, the formidable 
enemy of India; and, on the other, he has spread the genuine rays of 
English education throughout the length and breadth of India. He 
has imprinted deep marks of good by the introduction of railways, 
telegraphs, steam power, the press, and the gaslight; by the construc- 
tion of canals, and stately edifices; and by providing for many other 
comforts of life. His stay has chased away anarchy and despotism from 
India. He has made ignorance, indolence, and superstition slowly 
give way to education, energy, intellect, industry, and truth. He is 
patiently evolving the social and political regeneration of India. He 
has influenced his magnanimous people in England to show conspi- 
cuous proofs of their profound sympathy with the Natives of India, by 
yoluntary subscriptions for the famine-stricken population, and by 
saving them, from time to time, from the very jaws of death. And 
what more? He has given the people of India the most estimable 
boon, in the shape of liberty of speech, petition, and the press, 
which was in danger of being for ever snatched away, but which has 
been, fortunately, lately restored by a wise act of the present good- 
hearted Viceroy. A very able paper, some time ago read by Sir R. 
Temple, in connection with the National Indian Association, gives a 
detailed account of the innumerable advantages India has up to the 
present moment derived from the English rule. We cannot do better 
than refer to the paper on the subject. But England does not stand 
without her compensation. She alone, among the great countries of 
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Europe, enjoys the high fame of ruling over a country almost as large 
as Europe. India contributes as much as 18,000,0001. in cash to the 
resources of England, and takes 82 per cent. of her whole imports 
from England, India, moreover, supplies the pay of 70,000 British 
officers and soldiers. 

Notwithstanding the many advantages we have enumerated above, 
the Natives of India are found constantly grumbling about the English 
rule, They are clamouring for self-government—a demand, let us hope, 
which will be acceded to so far as it is the outcome of intelligent public 
opinion, and a thorough appreciation of British rule. Many self-con- 
stituted Indian patriots always come forward, raising an uproar that 
Englishmen have nothing to do with India, and the people ought to be 
left alone to rule over their own country. But, in the memorable words 
of Sir Arthur Hobhouse, ‘if India were a nation, we should have no 
“« business there, and it is impossible to suppose we should have got 
“ there as rulers. But because it was a congeries of tribes, religions, 
“and castes—some bitterly hostile, others bitter and contemptuous 
“ to one another—it had fallen under the rule of paramount power, 
“ strong enough to subdue all rivals to subjection, and to keep the 
“peace.” When such is the state of affairs in India, how can the 
people expect to rule the country? They must show themselves 
deserving, in every respect, of self-rule before'they desire it. There is not 
the least doubt that if Englishmen were to leave India to-day in the 
charge of its people, to-morrow would be conspicuous for the reign 
of confusion, anarchy, and bloodshed all over India; the third day 
would give an easy opportunity to some foreign tyrant who might have 
been for a long time greedily watching to pounce upon his prey ; and 
in a very short time the people of India would rue the day when they 
wished to be left alone with the reins of self-government. However, 
it is a matter of extreme gratification to find that, notwithstanding all 
clamours for self-government and cries for the redress of many 
imaginary grievances, a greater part of the educated, intelligent, and 
seusible population of India has already begun to perceive in England, 
not the money-grubber, not the blood-sucker, not the tyrant, but the 
nowrisher, the protector, and, above all, the benefactor. The people of 
India are often blessed with many a high-minded and noble-spirited 
Englishman as their ruler, and whom, with joy and gratitude, they 
are often found addressing: “ Still in thy right hand carry gentle 
*‘ peace: be just, and fear not; and let all the ends thou aimest at be 
“ thy glorious country’s, thy God's, and Truth’s.” 


Mr. §. BURJORJEE BROACHA said he had listened with the 
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greatest possible interest to the able address which had been delivered 
by Mr. Khory. It had struck him, while Mr. Khory was speaking, 
that he was under two conflicting influences in expressing his 
convictions. He could not help contrasting the kind and courteous 
and considerate treatment the Natives of India meet with at the hands 
of Englishmen at home with the behaviour of a contrary sort mani- 
fested by the Englishmen in India. Mr. Khory never dwelt upon the 
faults of Englishmen in India without a sense of hesitation, and a 
marshalling of traits of a redeeming character. The result was a 
sort of compromise. There was neither unstinted praise nor unquali- 
fied blame, but a sort of medley of light and shade, which probably 
would serve the object better, since it would be more congenial to the 
people of this country. For himself, he would own an admiration of 
the British Civil and Military Services in India as the greatest 
which the world had ever seen, and they had grown with the growth 
and extended with the extension of the British {Empire in the Bast. 
But while he yielded to none jn his admiration of the Services as a 
body, it was not the less his conviction that the majority of English- 
men in India, however just and impartial they were collectively, 
were not just or impartial as individuals. (Hear, hear.) However 
just and impartial they were as between Natives and Natives, they 
were not equally regardful as between Natives and Englishmen. 
(‘* Hear, hear,” and dissent.) What he was saying he knew that most 
of his countrymen felt, although few dare express their opinion, and 
fewer Englishmen would like to hear it, There is a feeling among 
Natives, almost amounting to a conviction, that the beginning of Lord 
Lytton's unpopularity with his countrymen in India was in his lord- 
ship's issue of the celebrated Fuller Minute. (No!) In avowing this 
opinion, he spoke not as one censuring the English people, for he 
readily conceded that no other conquering race exerted their power 
with, on the whole, such good intentions. He could place himself in 
the Englishman's position, and ask himself what he should have done 
in like case, and his conscience told him that he would probably have 
done a great deal worse. It was a fact that, however pretty cosmopoli- 
tanism and universal philanthropy might in be the abstract, blood must 
prove thicker than water, race instincts must exert influence, and national 
prejudices hold some sway. And it was a sort of conviction with 
him that the majority of Englishmen in India were unsympathetic, 
ungenial in spirit, arrogant, and contemptuous to the subject popu- 
lations of India. (No!) He repeated, that he did not blame them 
for this, for these qualities were perhaps needful to the consolidation 
of empire over the 200,000,000 of India by a mere handful of English- 
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men 10,000 miles from their base of operations, Until victory wag 
secured, the sterner qualities of human nature were a necessity to the 
existence of Englishmen in India. (Hear, hear.) But the qualities 
which were necessary then for the march to empire are not the 
qualities which are needful to continue and maintain it, and to 
reconcile the conquerors and the conquered. (Hear, hear.) The 
policy of the elder time should be completely reversed. It is now for 
Englishmen to show that they have that nobility and many-sidedness 
which some of their foreign critics have denied them ; it is for them 
to show that they are as pre-eminent in the qualities needful for the 
reconciliation and contentment of the subject people as they were in the 
qualities required to conquer them; to show themselves possessed 
of the generous and assimilating spirit of the Romans—a spirit 
which procured the maintenance of the empire by provincials 
long after the Italians had abandoned the profession of anus, 
Englishmen conquered India from some of the worst despotisms 
which have ever disgraced the pages of history, aud relieved the 
peoples from grinding tyranny. The first generation had the contrast 
between the two forms of government presented to their own 
personal experience. They knew both. The second generation had 
the memory and the traditions of the old evil times ; communication 
with the West was scanty, and very restricted ; they were not much 
affected by any abstract notions of liberty. But now, in the third 
generation, the times have changed. The present géneration of 
Indians have not the experience of the first generation, nor tho 
memory and tradition of the second; but born and brought up 
under the mgis of the British rule, the old despotism and anarchy are 
not even names. Highly trained instructors from the universities 
of England have tanght them; and every Indian schoolboy knows 
the history of England, has learnt for what Hampden fought and 
Sydney died, and in the noble story of the long struggle for 
constitutional liberty in England, has learnt the dignity aud 
freedom of man, and the justice and efficacy of government of the 
people by the people for the people. (Hear, hear.) There is, too, 
an increasing influx of young Indians into this country who carry 
back to theix own land the notions of liberty and freedom, and the 
sense of equality which is begotten of frequently successful rivalry 
with English competitors. Communication with the civilization, 
energy, and thought of the West is no longer scanty, as a genera- 
tion ago; railways, telegraphs, newspapers permeate the masses of 
Indian society, and Eastern and Western influences are in constant 
reciprocal action, Under these circumstances, Englishmen must 
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uvt be surprised, much less angry, if they hear Native speakers ask 
for greater sympathy, greater liberty, greater equality, and, more 
than all, greater considerateness for their feclings and sensibilities. 
(Hear, hear.) It is nonsense to tell them to be content, because 
their fathers were content; they might as well have addressed that 
avgument to Englishmen before the days of the Reform Bill, or in 
the remoter times when they were serfs; in which case Englishmen 
would have remained serfs to this day as their fathers were. Rather 
than thwart such a movement as this, it should be the duty of 
Englishmen to encourage it, and direct and control it; and in 
Lord Ripon’s recent Minute he thought he saw the dawn of better 
days of deeper sympathy with, and greater consideration for, the 
feelings and aspirations of the millions of India, (Hear, heay.) 


RAJAH RAMPAL SINGH said that before he proceeded to make a 
few observations on the subject of the paper he had to congratulate 
the gentleman who had taken the pains to produce it on the success 
which he had achieved in the direction of bringing to the notice of 
Englishmen the grievances of Indians under the present condition of 
government. There were one or two points in the paper upon which 
he (the speaker) would offer a few remarks. The first point he had 
marked was an allusion to soldiers, and as he claimed to be a soldier, 
they might consider that he was partial. The lecturer had said: ‘‘ The 
“ superiority of an English soldier over an equally well-disciplined 
‘‘ Native one in strength, stature, energy, pluck, and agility, is 
** universally acknowledged.” He (the speaker) did not agree that 
this was universally acknowledged. On many occasions Indian soldiers 
had shown themselves as brave as English, and had been equally 
praised. He remembered that on one occasion General Cavenagh 
delivered a lecture in connection with the Association, and he gave a 
very high chavacter to Indian soldiers, and mentioned the circumstance 
that he owed his life on one occasion to an Indian soldier. He ac- 
cordingly differed from Mx. Khory on the point. On another point re- 
ference had been made to the oftices of Viceroy and Lieut.-Governor. 
That was a subject that had been well discussed, and many opinions had 
been expressed. There could be no doubt that these offices necessitated 
a heavy demand on the Indian Exchequer,and he thought it desirable 
that the office of Viceroy should be removed, or the others, and that a 
better Council should be formed of Indians, which would serve a very 
good and useful purpose. (Hear, hear.) ‘he lecturer had made some - 
reference to the power of the Council, and in connection with that, 
he (the speaker) called to mind a conversation with a Maharajah who 

oy 
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had just been elected on the Council. He said to him, “ Maharajah, you 
* don’t know English ; how will you express yourself?” The reply 
from the Maharajah was, that he knew very well he would have to 
agree with the Viceroy's party, and so he would lift up his hand when 
he saw the members of that party lift up their hands. An Indian 
member was only expected to lift up his hand, and not to express any 
opinion. They go to the Council, but they are over-numbered by the 
paid members of the Council; they only go and sit down, and do not 
understand a word of the business, and whatever should happen to be 
the intention of the Viceroy, it would be passed and approved. 
Then again, agents had very great power, and if necessary, he could 
call to mind many instances in proof of this. Reference had beon 
made to officials not having a lnowledge of Hindustani. That was 
quite true. He claimed to know his own language, which he had 
studied from his childhood, but he had not in his whole life met one 
European who could speak Hindustani correctly (Hear, hear.) If 
Englishmen want to govern India properly, they should know the 
language. Another point spoken of by the lecturer was that which 
was testified by Mr. Nowrojee as to the services demanded of the 
Natives when the collector was going on tour, and the deprivation 
of the Natives of their cattle, for which they got no payment. That, 
perhaps, was not so much the fault of the superintending officers as 
his retinue, but still it was a great injustice. In conclusion, the 
speaker said he entirely agreed with the lecturer, and corroborated 
his statements. 


Mr. FRANCIS MATHEW (Bombay) said that, having spent the 
last five-and-twenty years in India, he had followed Mr. Khory’s 
address with great interest, and especially that portion in which he 
passed under review the many men of whom England had just reason 
to be proud in connection with the administration of India. But he 
felt bound to say that Mr. Khory had totally misunderstood the 
spirit by which Europeans in India have been and are actuated. 
With perfect confidence, he could assert that Mr. Khory’s allegations 
against the ruling race as a whole could not be supported, and his 
ascription of motives is totally foreign to their intentions and to 
their actions. Thus, to say that British gentlemen in India regard 
or speak of the Natives as “niggers” is an amazing assertion, and 
it is safe to say that any man guilty of such an expression would 
be regarded with disapproval and contempt by his fellow-countrymen. 
(Hear, hear.) The same remark applies to the alleged habit of 
maltreating the Natives. It is totally foreign to the ordinary 
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Englishman's habits and opinions, and no solitary instances to the 
_ contrary here and there would be offered as a national characteristic 
by any impartial observer. (Hear, hear.) The instances Mr. Khory 
had cited had been cited many times before; they form the stock-in- 
trade of a small band of pretended patriots. Mr. Khory had men- 
tioned one highly respectable Native gentleman of Bombay, Mr. 
Nowrojee Furdoonjee, to whom he was indebted for a good many 
of his stories. Well, Mr. Nowrojee Furdoonjee was an excellent 
gentleman, with whom he (Mr. Mathew) served for years on the 
Corporation and Town Council of Bombay. Living on a pension 
from the Government now, he devotes a great deal of his time to 
public purposes, and is a useful citizen; but before all, he is an 
orator, and he indulges his talent and exhibits his independence 
by making free comments upon the ruling authorities; and the 
instances which Mr. Khory has cited are, for the most part, from 
Mr. Nowrojee Furdoonjee’s repertory. The incident related re- 
garding a certain public ball at Broach, for instance, occurred sixteen 
years ago. He (Mr. Mathew) was at this ball, and remembered 
the circumstances. A respectable Parsee gentleman was refused 
admittance, as the ball was intended for Europeans, and a Jewish 
gentleman, whose liberal hospitality had been freely enjoyed by 
Englishmen, was also twned away. But the sequel should also 
have been told. The occurrence was an action on the part of a 
very junior officer who misunderstood his instructions, and who 
suffered very severely by the losing his appointment. (Hear, hear.) 
Was this a grievance to be again and again repeated as giving any 
fair indication of the state of European feeling in India? (Hear, 
hear.) To take the case of Surat, where Mr. Khory says the Natives 
are prevented from taking a drive on the road leading to the band- 
stand, he (Mr. Mathew) could only say that he had been in Surat 
many scores of times, and knew many officers there, and he simply 
could not believe that the facts were as stated. (Hear, hear.) 
Why, the gardens were ornamented at the cost of Native gentlemen ? 
Was it possible to conceive the civil power entering an action against 
any Native gentleman who chose to use the road? (Hear, hear.) 
And it must not be forgotten that in Surat there are many highly 
intelligent Native gentlemen. This was a grievance that he had 
never heard of before; he (Mx. Mathew) thought it incredible that 
it should have existed without his ever being cognizant of it. Sir 
Richard Temple, with whose presence they were to-day honoured, was 
lately Governor of Bombay, and the meeting might judge whether 
hoe would have tolerated such a grievance as had been — and 
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he (Mr. Mathew) was equally sure that the present Governor of 
Bombay, Sir James Fergusson, would not for a moment permit such 
a slight being put by officials on Native gentlemen, as Mr. Khory had 
alleged. He (Mr. Mathew) would only further say that Mx. Theodore 
Hope, whose reputation was known here, was many years Collector of 
Surat, ‘and he was confident that neither Mr. Hope nor his successors, 
with all of whom Mr. Mathew was acquainted, would have acted, or 
have permitted others under their authority to act, as described by 
Mr. Khory. In conclusion, Mr. Mathew observed that he had listened 
to the terminating passage of Mr. Khory's paper with satisfaction, for 
he there acknowledged the benefits India has derived, and is deriving, 
from the continuance of the connection with Great Britain. India is, 
indeed, increasing in wealth and prosperity from year to year, and 
has a yet brighter future in store for her; and, under Divine 
Providence, the social condition of her people appears to be likely to 
be cast in happiness, which will compare not unfavourably with that 
of any other large population in the world. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. JOHN SHAW said he thought it was a good thing to have 
such a paper read as that with which the Association had that day 
been favoured. It was good for those who fancied they had some 
knowledge of India to he shown themselves as other sec them, as the 
President had suggested. It was also good for those who did not know 
India that such a paper should be read for the first time at a meeting 
of the Association at which discussion was invited and had already 
followed, in order that if there were any poison in the paper, the 
bane and antidote might yo forth to the world together. (Hear, heur.) 
The author of the paper, in his opinion, could not be said to be a 
representative of the people of India—(hear, hear)—unor of any large 
section of the people. He belonged to a class which he (Mr. Shaw) 
believed and hoped—although that hope was not unmixed with fear— 
was largely increasing in numbers and importance. The influence of 
that class in India must be something altogether outside of and beyond 
their numbers, and the very existence of such a class must have an 
indirect influence throughout the whole length and breadth of India 
which is simply incalculable. It was, therefore, but right and proper 
that the Association should do what it could to make the views and 
aspirations of that class known as widely as possible, in order that 
they might be thoroughly understood, and, if necessary, should in 
some respects be combated. There were some things which he held 
were to be combated in the paper they had heard, and he would advert 
to one or tio of the passages which he had marked. First of all, he 
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would allude to the title. It was somewhat misleading. He thought 
they were going to be told about some individual Englishman in 
India. It might possibly be a review of the career of their President, 
or perhaps an account of the benefits which an erratic M.P. had 
showered upon India during six weeks of the cold weather. Then as 
to some of the statements made. They were told about the Native 
police flying before a drunken European soldier. Now he had spent a 
good deal of his time on the second line beach in Madras, and though 
the drunken European soldier was not very prevalent about there, 
becanse, as Mr. Khory had truly said, “ such occurrences are rare, and 
“ kept by officers under strong eurb,” an equally formidable monster 
—the drunken European sailor—was common. No doubt the Native 
police kept out of the way of such men, but he believed that was, 
partly at all events, in obedience to an order that they were not to 
interfere in these cases, as it was particularly irritating to the drunken 
European to be tackled by the Native policeman. A troublesome man 
in charge of a European constable was often brought to his bearings 
by the threat, “I'll give you to the blacks.” (Laughter.) He was 
speaking of Madras, the only part of India which he professed to know 
anything about; and he had to repudiate, on the part of the Natives 
of the South, the idea that they were to be regarded as an effete 
race of men. He thought them as plucky little men as are 
found anywhere. Passing by what had been said about the 
military subordinate officer and the singular selection of eminent 
soldiers, though that was a tempting subject, he came to a sub- 
ject with which he was more familiar—viz., the administration of 
justice. With regard to the collectors having an imperfect know- 
ledge of the just principles of law, he would remind the meeting that 
these gentlemen are not supposed to be learned lawyers, because their 
judicial business was simply that of magistrates, and, therefore, always 
under the immediate supervision of the High Court, to whom their 
proceedings have to be reported. He did not quite understand what 
was said about the judges. All judges of the High Courts are 
appointed directly from England, and only temporary vacancies are 
filled by the Indian authorities. Perhaps it was hardly his (the 
speaker's) place to speak ,of the police, or to defend the Civilians or 
competition-wallahs, the last of whom had, according to Mr. Khory, 
made themselves particularly obnoxious. With reference, however, 
to the quotations Mr. Khory had given from Dr. Birdwood and 
others, he made bold to say that the assertions were not true of the 
Madras Civil Service, and he did not believe they were true of any 
branch of the Civil Service, He had watched the competition-wallahs 
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very carefully, chiefly to see in what they differed from the old 
Haileybury men, but all the difference he had been able to make out 
was this—and it was a very material one—that there was an utter 
absence from the ranks of the new Service of the remarkably bad 
bargains who used occasionally to find their way into the old Service. 
That was the distinguishing mark that he found. Proceeding to 
comment on the paper, Mr. Shaw next picked out the words, “ While 
“ lawyers are civil and gentle,” adding quickly, ‘‘I should not have 
* thought it.” (Laughter.) He next remarked on the allusion to trades. 
mon, saying those cited did not belong to Madras. Then as to the jour- 
nalists, they might speak for themselves. The first speaker had said 
something about the way in which the European looks down on the 
Native. He was not at all sure that the boot should not be put on 
the other leg. There are a good many Natives who look down with 
scorn and contempt on Europeans, and it was such who held 
aloof from European parties. They do not dine with Englishmen, 
of course, and an Englishman is always difficult to get on with 
maless you will dine with him. (Laughter.) In conclusion, he 
(Mx. Shaw) would speak of one part of the paper which he had 
real with some pain. He referred to the passage in which it was 
said, “It is very amusing to find the mishaps attributed to the poor 
“ victims’ diseased spleens.” How it could be amusing to contemplate 
the death of a fellow-creature from violence he was at a loss to 
conceive. Nor was there anything amusing in the existence of 
diseased spleens, for he believed the prevalence of that disease among 
the lower classes of the servants of Englishmen in India was one of 
the greatest trials and dangers to which the English were exposed. 
Such an incident as this might easily happen. A young subaltern, in all 
the pride and glory of possessing a horse of his own for the first time, 
finds that it has been grossly neglected. The Syce, if not impudent 
or too drunk to get up, stands before him in that aggravating way with 
which Anglo-Indians would be famliiar. The boy strikes a blow such 
as he has been accustomed to exchange with his schoolmates but a few 
months before without even an interruption of amicable relations, and 
he finds that it has become a question for a judge and jury to decide 
whether he is not guilty of murder. (Hear, hear.) He (Mr. Shaw) 
could not find much to be amused at in this, nor was there anything 
in such an episode at all improbable. (Hear, hear.) He was sorry 
the question had been again referred to of English dislike to native 
shoes. It was a foolish business, with faults on both sides, but the 
difficulty was chiefly due to the Natives, who would not suggest any- 
thing to take the place of this taking off of shoes, as a piece of ordinary 
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civility or politeness. He had omitted to refer to what had been 
said about Lord Lytton’s interference, on behalf of the Natives of 
India, with a decision of the High Court. What was wrong in that 
was the interference of the Executive Government with the adminis- 
tration of justice. That was a thing against which Englishmen 
always had set themselves. They knew perfectly well such a case as 
that in question would only arise from apparently justifiable causes. 
But as the lawyers say, ‘Hard cases make bad law;” and if this 
interference with the High Court had been tolerated, it would have 
been a dangerous precedent, and Natives should be, and are, quite as 
much interested in preventing this interference as any Englishman. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD, in the course of some bfief criticisms 
on the tone and character of Mr. Khory’s address, expressed his regret 
that it did not exhibit a better sense of proportion between its state- 
ment of facts and deductions, or sentimental generalisations, of which 
the paper so largely consisted. The insolence or high-handedness of 
a youthful subaltern officer lashing out right and left as he drives 
along the road, should surely not be set up as a picture of the British 
officer in India. There are a few foolish and reckless persons to be 
found in all classes, but such exceptions are not to be counted for the 
whole. That some such unpleasant incidents as Mr. Khory had cited 
had really occurred at one time or other, might be admitted; but his 
attempt to generalise from such cases had resulted in a distortion of the 
whole subject. Besides, several of My. Khory’s general statements 
would not bear examination. What could be said of his assertion, that, 
** toavoid the pressing demands of their creditors, who are Natives 
** and to escape the rigour of law,” military officers “have often to 
‘leave the country incognito, and in disgrace”? This was in effect 
a monstrous mis-statement. (Hear, hear.) It wasto be hoped that a 
few years hence, when Mr. Khory comes to look over this paper again, 
he will see these were the mistakes of inexperience, which a greater 
acquaintance with facts and a wider knowledge of affairs will have made 
him vegreé were ever given currency from his pen. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr, Mathew had very properly referred to the ancient and unreyised 
stories which Mr, Khory had extracted from the repertory of Mr. 
Nowrojee Furdoonjec. He (Mr. Wood) was second to none in 
appreciation of Mr. Npwrojee Furdoonjee’s excellent qualities as a 
public man and a citizen, but it was perfectly well known that many 
of the incidents cited, which he collected many years ago, had been 
shown to be exaggerated or ill-founded, In any case, their repetition 
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was undesirable in any modern treatment of the subject. As regards 
Mr. Khory’s statement, that at Broach’ Natives ‘‘are debarred from 
“ taking advantage of the public pavilion on the banks ofthe Nevbudda,” 
Mr. Alexander Rogers, 2 member of their Council, who knows 
Guzerat from end to end, had authorized him to express his regret 
that he was unable to attend the meeting in order to offer a categorical 
contradiction. My. Rogers says, there is no ‘public pavilion on the 
‘‘banks of the Nerbudda,” or, at least, he never heard of such erection ; 
there were only a few benches, which were subscribed for by the 
Ewropean residents themselves. As to the Surat story about the 
Natives being prevented from driving on the band-stand road, Mr, 
Rogers says, “ it is entirely incorrect.” With regard to the remarks 
in the paper on the contrast between the old Civil Servant and the 
competition-wallah, Mr. Wood remarked that he had known very 
many of both classes on the Bombay side, and some in other parts of 
Tndia, and he had never been able to see the justice of such strictures 
as these on the new men. Young men, especially young men of 
intellectual ability, may exhibit a high sense of self-esteem, but in 
the business of life that speedily wears off. That they begin young, 
inust be admitted; but even that misfortune they soon overcome; 
and, speaking of the new order of Civilians as a class, they need not 
fear comparisons of any fair kind. In conelusion, My. Wood said he 
did not wish to draw any invidious comparison, but must own to the 
opinion that the general effect of Mr. Khory's address contrasted very 
ill, for instance, with the judicious and considerate remarks which fell 
from the first speaker, Mr. Broacha. (Hear, hear.) 


My, H. W. FREELAND said that, having listened attentively to 
the paper, ho would venture to make a few remarks which had 
suggested themsclves to him whilst it was being read. He did not 
think that any better plan could be adopted for promoting the bonds 
of unity and brotherhood between Indians and Englishmen than tho 
bringing of representatives of cach class together in meetings like the 
present. (Hear, hear.) As to the paper itself, as someone had 
already remarked, the writer had to some extent mixed up lights and 
shades. That was very well in ono sense; he should have been sorry 
to have listened to the reading of a paper giving lights alone, because 
every one listening would have felt that the object was to flatter the 
ruling power. (Hear, hear.) Well, shadows had been introduced ; 
they had been introduced, he might say, by sn artistic, but he would 
rather say by a friendly hand. The reader of the paper had, among 
other things, spoken of the evil arising in India from the dimnken 
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soldier, and another speaker had referred to the drmuken sailor, with 
whom the police were not desirous of coming into contact. Well, all 
he (the speaker) had to say about drunkenness was this, that it was 
not an exclusively military vico. Formerly it was the sovereign vice 
in England, but the progress of public opinion had so far driven it 
out of good society, that in the elubs of London a drunken man 
would not be able to show himself. (Hear, hear.) Among officers 
both of the Army and the Navy the same spirit prevails. Indians, 
however, should know that they alone do not suffer from the annoy- 
ance of drunken sailors and soldiers; England had occasionally 
to put up with the same thing; and they could only trust to the 
progress of public opinion, combined with measures of a repressive 
nature, to counteract that vice. For his part, he would urge the 
dismissal or the long suspension of auy soldier or sailor who, while 
wearing the uniform of Her Majesty, should be seen in a state of 
dvunkenness, or offering violence either to a Native or European. 
(Hear, hear.) One of the speakers lad remarked on the conduct 
of subordinate officers to the Natives, but such conduct could only 
come from an ignorant booby, who should be treated as such conduct 
was in England since duelling had been done away with—viz., with 
the silence of absolute contempt. He remembered that many years 
since Sir James Weir Hogg gavo (he thought at Haileybury) some 
sound advice to young men as to the way in which they should 
‘conduct themselves towards the people of India; and he had often 
thought that Sir James’s suggestions might be printed again and 
circulated, as they were extremely valuable and practical. One 
speaker had referred to Englishmen who, having got into debt with the 
Natives, took to flight. All he could say was that, as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the International Association for the Reform 
nnd Codification of the Law of Nations, one of the subjects engaging 
attention was to bring about such improvements in law as wonld 
fucilitate the recovery, in one country, of a debt contracted in anothor. 
Ife hoped that the progress of legislation would secure this object, 50 as 
to protect, as far as possible, the Natives of India from Englishmen who 
misconduct themselves in this respect. Mr. Freeland next alluded to 
the difference which had been referred to between the conduct of Eng- 
lishmen in England towards the Natives of India and their conduct 
towards the Indians in India, and said that if that were so, the more 
Indians came to England and mixed with Englishmen here, the more 
rapidly would a better state of things be produced in India between 
the governing and the governed races. As regarded the alleged 
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aversion of Englishmen to mingle with the Natives, he could only 
say that he had never found a trace of that feeling ; but if it existed, it 
was the result of prejudice, to be overcome by the progress of public 
opinion, as had been, to some extent, the case with the differences that 
used to exist in America between the white population and men of 
colour. The lecturer, among other things, had spoken of the adminis- 
tration of justice in India, and he (Mr. Freeland) was glad to note 
that he had paid a tribute to the judges, because the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice is more essential than anything else to the well-being 
of a country. He happened to have read a paper at Frankfort on 
the administration of justice, and on the mixed tribunals in Egypt, 
and he believed that the introduction of European judges there had 
proved of the greatest advantage to that country, and had inspired 
such confidence that Natives had been found to transfer their rights 
to Europeans in order to get the advantage of trials by the mixed 
tribunals. He believed the institution of mixed tribunals had been 
one of the best things ever introduced into Egypt. Reverting agaia 
to Indian matters, the speaker said that some remarks had been made 
about the qualities which now ought to be brought into play on the 
part of Englishmen. He fully sympathized with the Indians on 
that point. There was no doubt that in the olden days, when an 
Englishman had to regard his location in India as somewhat perma- 
nent, he would naturally cultivate more friendly relations with the 
Natives than was said to be the case at present. He hoped, however, 
that Englishmen would still devote themselves earnestly to the 
gentler duties—objects of peace and conciliation ; and that consistently 
with the spread of a pure system of justice. The obligations in regard 
to education, and especially female education, should be well weighed 
and fulfilled. The future of every country depended on this; and more 
particularly was it to be desired in a country like India, that the 
women, the mothers of the coming generation, should be educated for 
the duties which they had to fulfil. We must look, under God's 
providence, to education as a thing that will lead the women of India 
to bring up their children with a love of justice, and in a spiit of 
affectionate loyalty to that great empire of which they, with English- 
men, were brothers born and ‘subjects. One word more. One gentle- 
man had alluded to what education could do and could not do. There 
was an old saying, ‘ You cannot make a man moral by Act of Parlia- 
‘‘ment;” neither was it possible to make him happy by Act of 
Parliament. But he (the. speaker) had always thought that in regard 
to our position both in Ireland and India, though there had doubtless 
been many sins of commission and shortcomings, what legislation had 
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not yet done sympathy could do and would do. Heo belicved that to 
increase the bonds of social sympathy and friendly intercourse between 
England and India was one of the greatest means of promoting not 
only the happiness of the people of that country, but of justifying our 
position in maintaining India as a great branch of the mighty British 
Empire. Nothing was better calculated to promote that sympathy 
and social union than those social gatherings which had been alluded 
to, and in which their friend, Miss Manning, had borne so persevering, 
‘so enlightened, so feminine, and so civilizinga part. (Applause.) 
There was another name which he could not refrain from referring 
to—the name of a lady whose philanthropic efforts he revyerenced : 
he referred to the name of the late Miss Carpenter, which would go 
down to posterity as that of one of the best advisers we have had, as 
regards social intercourse with the people of India, and as one of 
the best and truest friends whom the Natives of India have ever been 
able to claim. (Applause.) 


Mr. J. W. BARNS said, from remarks which had been made, it 
would be supposed that an officer marching through a district in India 
left a track of destruction and ruin to mark his path. He desired to 
contradict that. Admitting that the poor ryot very often does not get 
paid for that which he has supplied, he (Mr, Barns) could state as a 
fact that it is one of the greatest difficulties they experienced in the 
part of the Punjab where he was stationed to enforce the payment. 
The Political Agent of the State made it a point that every particle that 
was supplied of any kind, and every service that was rendered, should 
be paid for. The officers could not possibly place themselves in 
contact with the ten, twenty, or thirty men who brought supplies to a 
large camp; but the money was invariably handed over to the Native 
officers for disbursement, and where non-payment occurred, the onus 
thereof rested with the Native officials. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties they experienced in the part of the Punjab where he was 
stationed was to insure that the money paid by the European officers 
for supplies reached the ryots’ hands, 


Mr. E. B. EASTWICK, ©.B., said there had been some diversity 
of opinion as to the subject which had just been discussed, but he was 
sure there would be perfect unanimity as to what he had now to bring 
forward. The Association were favoured in having present in the 
chair a most distinguished Indian statesman. It was quite certain 
that no man had gone through the whole carcer of office in India more 
completely than Sir Richard Temple had done. He began at the 
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lowest rank, and he had mounted to the highest, and having filled the 
important office of Governor of Bombay, he had returned to England 
to enjoy some leisure. But what leisure? A leisure full of laborious 
work, for since his return he had published books treating of almost 
every Indian subject. Of these books it might truly be said, “Nihil 
“ betigit quod non ornavit.” He (Mr. Eastwick) thought the meeting 
ought to be grateful to Sir Richard Temple for allotting a portion of 
his valuable time to coming amongst them to preside over thoir meeting, 
aud he felt convinecd there would be absolute unanimity in according 
him « hearty vote of thanks, which he (Mv, Eastwick) begged to 
move. 


Mr. P. PIRIE GORDON, in seconding the vote of thanks, said any 
advocacy of his would be quite superfluous. Their President was too 
well known and appreciated both here and in India to need any speech 
on that subject. (Hear, hear.) Before sitting down he might ventnre 
a single remark on the interesting subject which had engaged the 
attention of the meeting. It had been said that the educated classes 
of India were deeply sensitive ; and that, too, was his own experience. 
He greatly regretted, therefore, that by some one class of British 
subjects had been referred to as “ conquered,” and another as ‘con- 
querors,” in the course of the discussion. The sooner Indians can 
forget that, and the sooner Englishmen forget, as I believe the vast 
majority have done, to regard them as conquered, and the sooner 
they looked upon cach other as common citizens of the great British 
Empire, the better it would be for all concerned. 


The motion having been adopted by acclamation, 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE said that, before he responded, he would 
ask Mr. Khory to make any brief remarks in reply to the criticisms 
on his paper. 


Mr. KHORY said ho was glad to see that his paper had elicited 
such a warm disenssion, although in the course of it several questions 
had been raised, and criticisms passed, which he would have liked to 
answer. He feared, however, to enter upon a reply, because it would 
oceupy too much time. However, he could not help remarking that 
those speakers who attempted to contradict several statements that 
were made in his paper had, no doubt, spoken from their own 
experience, as they were in high posts for several years in different 
parts of India, but they were not aware that several instances of ill- 
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treatuncut of the Natives by Europeans were hardly brought to their 
notice, and many cases of tho kind were privately compromised 
through pressure or by the interference of some influential Native. 
Fearing to swell the bulk of his paper, he had particularly abstained 
from giving additional instances of the sort which he had taken care 
to gather from several parts of India. The cases cited on the 
authority of Mx. Nowrojeo Furdoonjee were such as could not be 
doubted, for Mr. Nowrojec was not the person to publicly make a 
parade of the shortcomings of our rulers unless he had convinced 
himself personally of their truth. It was not with tho spirit of 
lowering the Anglo-Indians in the eyes of their people in England thai 
he (My. Khory) had attempted to paint the dark side of an English- 
man’s character in India; his chief aim was to hold the picture in 
its true colours. TLooking at the way in which he had treated the 
subject, no one could deny that the scale greatly preponderated in 
favour of our English rulers in India. Several Indian gentlemen 
who happened to be on the Council of this Association, and who had 
an opportunity of going through his paper before it was readin the | 
general meeting, expressed their opinion to him to the effect that the 
paper teemed with flattery. The cloquent speuker that immediately 
followed him gave ont his views and sentiments in such an able and 
exhaustive manner, that after him there was hardly anything left for 
him (Mr. Khory) to say. He hoped, however, that Sir Richard 
Temple would give the meeting the advantage of a short resumé of 
the proceedings, and ihat would satisfy him, as Sir R. Temple's 
experience entitled him to speak with authority. 


bir RICHARD TEMPLE (the Chairman) then rose and said that 
nothing remained but fcr him to acknowledge the kindness he had 
ever received from the Association since he accepted the office of 
President. Perhaps the meeting might expect him to say one or two 
words regarding the paper and the discussion they had heard. Well, 
those who had been in India would, of course, judge for themselves ; 
those who had not, he would tell at once that the allegations made by 
the lecturer would not be admitted, as a rule, by Englishmen in India; 
on the contrary, they would be strennously contradicted by them 
(Hear, hear.) Nevertheless, he (Sir Richard Temple) felt if to be his 
duty to attend the meeting and to support the lecturer, for, unless 
Native gentlemen were encouraged to come and speak ont what they 
think, Anglo-Indians and Englishmen would uever be able to catch 
the progress of public opinion among the Natives of India, (Hear, 
hear.) It was well, therefore, to encourage Native gentlemen like 
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Mr. Khory to say all that they had to adduco against the conduct of 
Englishmen in India. They might consider much of the lecture to 
be erroneous ; indeed, the lecturer had proceeded in o manner which 
was certain to conduce to error, by giving specific isolated instances of 
the conduct of Englishmen, and taking them to be illustrative of the 
conduct of the large body of Englishmen, over a very extensive area, 
during a long period of years. It would be easy to prove anything, 
black or white, by taking separate instances, instead of the general 
experience and ifs result, (Hear, hear.) He quite believed, in 
common with many of the speakers, that half of the instances given 
by the reader of the paper were incorrect or very exaggerated. Never- 
theless, there could be no doubt that the faults to which these instances 
pointed, and the characteristics which Mr. Khory had endeavoured to 
portray, are the very faults and weaknesses to which a conquering 
race is most prone—the very dangers to which an empire like India 
is likely to be subject. And, therefore, although they might not 
admit the particular instances which had been cited, it might fairly be 
acknowledged that there is a tendency towards the faults which the 
writer has explained in his paper. On the other hand, he was bound to 
say that instances of a very opposite character might easily be adduced; 
and although some incidents of the kind which Mr. Khory mentioned 
have undoubtedly occurred, the conduct, nevertheless, of the English in 
India, as a rule, is not such as can be measured by these instances 
alone. On the whole, it would be easy to show that the conduct of 
onr countrymen in India has been, and is, such as becomes the 
English race, It must be remembered that no race is free from faults, 
and that a certain kind of fault is almost inseparable from a certain 
kind of yirtue. Those who are self-reliant and vigorous are apt to be 
impetuous and imperative. The faults which they are so fond of 
attributing to us in India are very much those of which we are accused 
by the nations of Europe. And while we may dispute—and justly 
dispute—the particular allegations, there is good reason. to think that 
these faults are being gradually cured; and that, while the Natives of 
India, on tho one hand, advance in intelligence and education and 
loyalty, the English ruling race, on the other, advance in kindness, 
self-control, aud considerateness. In conclusion, Sir Richard 
Temple said he did not believe that the assembly would think unkindly 
of the lecturer, even although they might dispute his facts; but that 
they would acknowledge, in a manner becoming to free-speaking 
Englishmen, the unrestrained frankness with which the lecturer had 
spoken, the directness with which he had exposed what he believed to 
be the English faults, and the generosity with which he had acknow- 
led:zod their imperial virtues. 
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The following letter on the subject of the discussion was addressed 
to Mr. W. Hamilton Burn, Secretary of the East India Association :— 


“16, Manson Place, Queen's Gate, 8.W., 
“June 24th, 1882. 

“Dear Sin,—A previous engagement will, I regret to say, prevent 
“‘me from attending the meeting on Monday next, when Mr. ES. J. 
“ Khory is to read a paper entitled ‘An Englishman in India,’ I have 
“just read the copy of his paper which you were good enough to send, 
“and I sympathize generally with the sentiments which have inspired 
“ it. 

“Mr. Khory, after showing how Englishmen in India have often and 
“ egregiously failed, in social matters, in their duty to their Indian fellow- 
«subjects, reminds the latter of the inestimable benefits which British 
“‘yule has conferred upon them; and he advises them, under the 
‘‘ circumstances, to control their feelings of irritation. He strongly 
‘ deprecates their indulging in hopes of liberation from their foreign 
‘* rulers, and in vain aspirations for self-government, warning them that 
“if such aspirations were realized, they would soon result in anarchy 
‘‘and bloodshed, and ultimately in subjection to a severer despotism 
‘than that of their present rulers. 

“The cessation of British rule in India would doubtless be the 
‘greatest misfortune which could befall the country in its present 
“condition ; but local self-government is by no means inconsistent 
‘with the maintenance of British supremacy; on the contrary, it 
“would, by more completely adapting the internal administration to the 
‘‘wants of the people and satisfying their just aspirations, greatly 
“strengthen the hands of the British Government of India, and 
“‘ materially facilitate its task. Local self-government, such as Lord 
“ Ripon is at present endeavouring to introduce, would, moreover, by 
“raising the political condition of the people, raise them also in the 
‘social scale, and thereby powerfully combat the evil so vividly 
“described by Mr. Khory. 

‘* Officials in India, it is true, have in several instances evinced 
“ antagonism to the Viceroy’s proposed measure ; but their opposition 
‘© was doubtless forescen, and will, itis io be hoped, prove ineffectual, in 
“so far as it proceeds from the disappointment which a measure 
‘* intended to curtail the power of officials was sure to create. At the 
‘* same time, it is a remarkable fact that the proposed policy has the 
“ sanction of the highest authorities in matters of Indian administra- 
‘tion. It may suffice here to quote the opinion of the President of 
“ our own Association, whose distinguished career in India, where he 
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* filled the highest posts in several provinces, and was for a time a 
“ member of Supreme Government, entitles him to speak on the sub- 
“ ject with great authority. 

“Sir Richard Temple, in his inaugural address to the Association 
‘in March last, said: ‘Our object in India should be to render the 
“ «Natives fit to be administrators. ... The more we can do in 
“inducing Natives to serve as honorary magistrates, judges of 
“ «Conciliation Courts, jurymen, and municipal commissioners, the 
«more we shall be carrying ont the true principles of moral eduea- 
“tion, We should encourage the principle of elective franchise. 
“ ‘That principle has long obtained in the Municipality of Bombay ; 
“ ¢and seeing that, some years ago I determined to carry if ont in 
“ €Qalentta. . . . The more we carry out the principle in every part 
« of the country, the better it will be for us and for India. I rejoice 
“ to observe that the Government of India will encourage Provincial 
“ «Governments to associate with themselves in the work of local 
“‘ ¢financial administration Native gentlemen elected by the voico 
“tof their fellow-countrymen. It would be, I believe, a most desir- 
“ ‘able thing for men to be elected in the same way to seats in the 
“ * Legislative Councils, instead of being appointed as they are now.’ 

* The general approbation elicited by Sir Richard Temple's speech 
testified the sympathy entertained for the opinions he expressed by 
the large mecling which had assembled on that occasion; and 
‘among the important subjects reviewed in the speech, the develop- 
“‘ ment of self-government may be considered as the most practical 
“at the present time, seeing the initiative steps which have already 
“been taken in the matter. 

“Tt seems highly desivable, therefore, that the Hast India Associa- 
“tion should, through a committee of its members, and under tho 
guidance of its able President, take up the question of local self- 
“ government in India, with the determination of giving all the 
“ support in its power for enabling the Government of India to carry 
through, unimpaired by the undue opposition it is encountering, a 
« measure calculated so materially to benefit the people, and facilitate 
« the internal administration of India. 

“The question whether the sound principles on which Lord Ripon 
“has based his measure, shall receive due efiect, or be vitiated 
“ through local influences, will ultimately have to be decided by the 
“ Secretary of State in London. If the Association, therefore, should 
“ determine on taking up the matter, it will doubtless be able, 
“ through its influential members, to obtain scasonable information 
“ of the course and progress of the measure in India, and effectively 
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« submit its views to the Indian Secretary of State, by memorials or 
‘through deputations, whenever such a course will be deemed 
“« expedient. 

“ As I shall not have an opportunity of addressing the meeting on 
“ Monday, and of submitting to it the views enunciated in this letter, 
« T shall feel much obliged, provided the President sanctions the pro- 
“ ceeding, by your communicating my letiter to the meeting. 

‘‘T am, dear Sir, ‘ 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“J, DACOSTA,” 
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TO THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS OF HARTING. 
TON, HER MAJESTY’S SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
INDIA. 


From the Council of the East India Association, 


My Lorp,—We desire respectfully to draw your Lordship's atten- 
tion to certain proceedings of the Bombay Legislative Council on 
June 21st, the subject of which can scarcely have escaped your 
notice. 

2. The Bill before the Council was one to give power to the 
Executive authorities to “frame rules to regulate the traffic and 
“possession of Mhowa or M'liéd flowers,” on the ground that these 
flowers are sometimes used for the purposes of illicit distillation. 

8. All the five non-official members of the Council, including two 
representatives of European mercantile firms, spoke and voted against 
the Bill; and the advices we receive from Western India indicate that 
public feeling runs very strongly against the measure, which is 
regarded as a needless and oppressive extension of the Excise laws, 
to which the Hon. Sir Jamsetjce Jecjeebhoy, and other members, 
referred as being already unduly stringent and severe. Thus, if the 
proposed Bill becomes law by votes of the official members of Council 
alone, it will be regarded as little better than a stretch of arbitrary 
authority. 

4. The chief ground on which the enactmont is opposed is that 
the M’hi flower (Bassia latifolia) provides an important and valuable 
article of food and condiment during the hot weather, when several 
other fresh vegetable products become scarce and dear. The following 
is the description of this edible blossom as given in the official Gazetteer 
under the head “ Khandeish : "—« M’héit.—Its chief value lies in the 
‘* pulpy bell-shaped flower which, when dried, is eaten by the Natives, 
“ and is distilled into the common spirit of the country. Almost every 
“‘ animal, wild or domestic, eats the fresh flowers. It is an important 
“ article of trade, and, during the hot months, is the chief means 
“ of subsistence to the Bhils and other hill tribes."* As to the 
alleged use of the M’hé4 flower for illicit distillation, we submit that 
the ordinary Excise regulations should be sufficient to check such 
small infraction of the law, if administered with due vigilance; and 
that it is a stretch of official legislative authority, which almost amounts 
to an abuse, to bring the whole crop of a wild food product under 

* See also letter in Times of India, June 27th, signed “J. 0. L.,"” giving full 


particulars of the M’biid flower, and its uses, from Drury, Beddome, and other 
scientific authorities, 
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police supervision, which must check its legitimate and wholesome 
use by the people. 

5. We trust that your Lordship in Council will refrain from 
giving sanction to this proposed addition to Act V. of 1878 until, 
at least, the full report of the proceedings of the Legislative Council, 
held at Poona last month, is placed before your Council. This 
will afford an opportunity for remonstrance against the measure; 
and, in the meantime, we feel it our duty to draw your Lordship’s 
attention to the all but universal expression of reprobation that 
the measure has called forth in Western India. This general 
condemnation of the Bill is manifested in all the Bombay journals, 
Anglo-Indian as well as Native, delivered in London on the 19th 
instant, to which we would ask that reference may be made in 
corroboration of what we have urged above.t 

6. We may also be permitted to suggest, that inquiry might 
suitably be made by your Lordship as to whether, in other respects, 
the Abkari regulations are not too minute, and liable to interfere 
with the domestic and industrial pursuits of the people. 

On behalf of the Council of the East India Association, 


(Signed) EDWARD B. EASTWICK, Chairman, 
RAMPAL SINGH, Vice-Chairman. 
* Amongst others, sco Bombay Gazette Summary of Jane 27tb, pp. 2,4,8,10, 


and 15; also Indian Spectator and Native Opinion of June 25th, and Indu Prokash 
of 26tb. 
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EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


Instituted for the independent and disinterested advocacy und 
promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public interests 
and welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally. 
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Why should India pay for the Conquest of Egypt ? 
PAPER BY H. M. HYNDMAN, Esa. 


READ AT A MEETING OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 
NOVEMBER 287u, 1882. 


THOMAS ©. THOMPSON, Ese, M.P. ror Duruan, 
IN THE CHATR. 


A meeriye of the members of the East India Association, and others 
interested in the affairs of India, was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
November 28, 1882, at the “ Pall Mall,” Regent Street, London, the 
subject for consideration being: ‘* Why should India pay for the 
Conquest of Egypt?” opened by Mr. H. M. Hyndman. 


Tuomas C. Tuxosrsox, Ese., M.P., for Durham, ocenpicd the 
chair, and amongst those present were the following: Lord Stanley 
of Alderley; Mr. Edward B. Eastwick, C.B., and Mrs. East- 
wick; Major-General G. Burn; Major-General C. M. Shakespear; 
Colonel G. Battye ; Colonel R. M. Macdonald; Colonel G. Lb. Malleson, 
C.8.1.; Colonel W. A. Ross; Captain W. J. Eastwick; Captain W. 
C. Palmer; Rev. J. Long; Raja Rampal Singh; Dr. G. B. Clark; 
Miss Allen; Mr. A. Arathoon; Mr. C. W. Arathoon; Mrs. Badger, 
Mr. George Bain ; Mr. James R. Boyd; Mr. 8. Burjorjee Broacha ; 
Mirza Peer Bukhsh; Mr. Herbert Burrows; Mr. J. Butcher; Mr. 
Dadabhoy Byramjee ; Mr. Pestonjee Byramjee; Mr. D. D. Cama; 
Mr. William Clarke, M.A.; My. K. B. Dutt; Mx. and Miss Fisher; 
Mr. C. Fitzgerald; Mr. G. Foggo; Mr. H. W. Freeland; Mr. W. J. 
Grazebrooke ; Mrs. Hyndman; Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Hyndinan 

Parr 5.—Vou. XLV. v 
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Mrz'8. A. Kapadia; Mr. Charles A. Lawson; Mr. T.. 8. Lemons Mr. 
Roper Lethbridge, C.1.E.; Mr. Lyon; Mr. Francis Mathew (Bombay) ; 
My. William McGuffin; Mr. W. J. Morgan; Mr. M. Mowat; Mr. 
Alfred Neighbour; Professor G. Oppert; Mr. J. A.! Partridge ; My. 
R. D. Phookan; Mr. Alexander Rogers; Mr. A. K. Sethna ; Mr. John 
Shaw (Madras); Mr. Southey; Mrs. Speller; Mr. J. Swinton (of 
New York); Mr. William Tayler; Mr. M. J. Walhouse; Mx. William 
White; My. Iloward Williams; Mr. W. Martin Wood; Mr. W. 
Hamilton Burn (Scerctary). 


In opening the proceedings the CHAIRMAN said that democratic 
meetings were probably best held in the later hours of the day, and 
it was pretty ceriain that at three o’clock in the afternoon they could 
not expect so large an attendance as if the assembly was called for an 
hour when the working day was closed. But he was free to say that 
the sympathy with the cause they were met to advocate was not at all 
the less throughout the country, althongh the great body of their 
fellow-citizens were prevented, by the hour of meeting, from being 
present. (Hear, lew.) They were aware that the subject for con- 
sideration was a lecture by Mr. Hyndman upon the unwisdom—to 
use no more forcible term—of extracting from Indian resources any 
part of the expenditure incurred in relation to the Egyptian troubles. 
For himself he might say he did not want to express any definite 
fixed opinion upon the matter ; he only wished to introduce Mr. Hynd- 
man to the mecting, if indeed even that was not superfluous. But he 
must say he felt great pleasure in executing that commission, and 
that he could not resist the offered temptation of taking the chair on 
the occasion, because he believed that there was noman in England— 
perhaps no man in the world—whose sympathies were so wide as those 
of Mr. Hyndman for that class which so scldom gathers where it 
labours, so rarely reaps where it sows. (Hear, hear.) There is 
nothing probably more interesting, nothing more momentous, and, 
perchance, more dangerous than the great democratic movement 
taking place all over the world; and if not in this generation then 
certainly in the next there must arise, if evil is to be avoided, wise 
aud careful statesmen, considerate of the interests of the poor. Upon 
this contingency must turn the most momentous issues; for the rights 
of property, the claims of religion, and all else that goes to make 
civilized society, as we know it, will come up for judgment and recon- 
sideration. Myr. Hyndman is one of those who perceive the 
magnitude of the approaching crisis. (Hear, hear.) But, to revert 
to the topic more immediately before them, he might. remind the 
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meeting that the Egyptian Expedition was said, by two different 
parties, to have had two different objects or purposes. One party 
alleged that the ulterior motive was to conquer and take possession 
of the country—a country which does not belong to us—and thus to 
further the interests of the great and influential moniod classes in this 
country. The other party, represented by men held in high respect 
and admiration by many—-to wit, the present English Ministry—pro- 
test that the Expedition to Egypt was, in origin, an act of self-defence. 
But whether the Expedition was inspired by one motive or the other, 
it seemed to him an almost self-evident proposition that in either 
case the English Government, and no other, should be called upon to 
pay the cost. (Hear, hear.) He would call their attention for one 
moment to the peculiar condition of this country in relation.to the 
world. England is a very small island holding enormous colonial 
dependencies. Profiting by the sad experience of the last century we 
have learnt the secret of keeping our Colonial Empire. It is that we 
should leave our colonies alone. (Hear, hear.) But besides our 
colonies we have other enormous dependencies, and the most magni- 
ficent in the world is our dominion in the East Indies. There also, 
while the character of our relations with the people is very different 
from that which exists between the colonies and the mother country, 
the people are gradually rising in intelligence. India is, indeed, a 
poor country; it has been so for long, and is not now in the condition 
it ought to be; but there is good reason for believing that under the 
genial influence of English Government the people, as a whole, are 
gradually rising. If we want to maintain our rule in India, depend 
upon it our only course is to do with that great country as we have 
done with our colonies, and so develop and train the energies of the 
people that they may be able to govern themselves. To hasten that 
end we must consistently strive to make them as happy and as rich 
as we can. He had been reading the last report of the Indian Financo 
Minister, and he observed that he laid it down as a proposition that 
there was nothing that England should endeavour more strongly to 
secure than the diminution of the burdens of the Indian, people, a 
diminution of the expense of military forces in India. Nothing is 
more ruinous to India than the drain of the expenditure upon the 
cnormous military forces we keep up. There is an army there more 
expensive than our own; and what Major Baring says in effect is, 
that if we are to maintain India in happiness, and wish to continue 
the possession of that magnificent dependency as a heritage to our 
childven, we can only do so by relieving the people of the heavy burden 
of taxation. And now to connect this injunction with the special 
u2 
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object of theix meeting that day. The Government have allowed it to 
be understood that they look for India to share in the expenses of the 
recent campaign in Egypt, but it is true that they expressly state that 
they have come to no final conclusion on the subject. We know, how- 
ever, what has happened in the past, and foreboding is amply justified. 
We made India pay all the expense of the Afghan War—for the help 
we extended we have regarded as a claim upon her which she must 
repay; and there is abundant reason for the belief that that war was 
not carried on by the will of the Indian people. But, be that as it 
may, it is certain that the great body of the Indian people know 
nothing of Egypt or of the “ hostilities” for the expenses of which we 
design to call upon them to contribute. What is our national interest 
in Egypt? Is it not that we should secure a rapid means of access to 
India? Is it to be believed that the Indian people would give a penny 
to maintain that road open for themselves? He thought not. They 
look to us for protection and for help; but they know that we extend 
it less in their interest than in our own. (Hear, hear.) The Chair- 
man then called upon Mr. Hyndman to read his paper. 


Mr. H. M. HYNDMAN, on rising, prefaced the reading of his 
paper by the following remarks :— 

My. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—Before entering on the 
subject of the meeting to-day, I desive to say a few words just to 
intimate that although Mr. Thompson, one of the few—the very few— 
independent members of the House of Commons, has to-day done me 
the honour of taking the chair, he is not bound by the strong expres- 
sions in the paperI am about to read. I alone am responsible for 
what Isay. Mr. Thompson cannot be held to approve of all that is 
said, Mr. Hyndman then proceeded as follows :— 


Mz. Cxarnuan, Laps, anp Genriemen,—In rising to address such 
an audience as that now present on the subject of the proposal of the 
Liberal Government to charge a considerable portion of the cost of 
our undeclared war against Egypt on the revenues of India, I feel that 
I have undertaken the rather bootless task of preaching to the con- 
verted. There are few or none here, I feel confident, who have not 
already made up their minds on this question; and if the vote given 
in this room to-day could settle the matter, India would at once be 
relieved—of that there can be no doubt—of making any payment 
whatsoever. But our object in meeting here extends far beyond the 
limits of this gathering. The East India Association, founded by a 
few noble, earnest, self-sacrificing men, was established in order that 
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the cause of justice to India might be steadily advocated among the 
English people, when Government, Parliament, and politicians at 
large were deaf—and when aro they ready to hear?—to her just 
claims. 

There is just now, unfortunately, even more than the usual 
apathy with relation to Indian business. That indifference which is 
felt in all home and foreign concerns affects, of course, even more 
seriously the affairs of India. To produce any effect whatever in this 
case, our protest must reach outside the lines of both the great political 
parties in the State; must be loud enough, clear enough, and con- 
vineing enough to stir that great mass of ow countrymen who, 
caring little for Tory or Conservative, Whig, Liberal or Radical, are as 
I, for one, firmly belicve, ready to resent the gross injustice about to 
be done in their name to the many races and nations for whose 
welfare they are directly responsible. To those who have actual 
knowledge of India, whether Natives of India or Englishmen, those 
who suffer cannot but look to speak and act on their behalf. Such 
men—and I see many before me—can speak with authority to the 
masses of the people. Differing, as we may, on many points in rela- 
tion to the administration of our great dependency, we are at least 
agreed on this: that for wealthy England to throw the cost of her impe- 
vial war against Egypt on to the shoulders of the miserably poor ryots 
of India would be an act of meanness that could not fail to degrade 
our country in the eyes of the whole civilized world. 

May I urge, then, the members of this Association to earn the 
gratitude of those whom they are striving to serve by beginning 
a definite agitation against the shameful proposal made on behalf 
of the Government last session by the Secretary of State. Pres- 
sure from without is needed to bring lome anything to party 
leaders. Can we think that mere afternoon meetings, which only 
the upper and middle classes with leisure can possibly attend, will 
really have much influence? I would beg the members of this 
valuable Association to abjure that delusion, and to appeal directly 
to men and women who know what hard work and short commons 
are themselves, not to allow their starving fellow-subjects to be 
yet further injured. From them justice may be obtained and forced 
upon our rulers. It is important that this should be done at once; 
for, unless I greatly mistake, this affair of the cost of the Egyptian 
war will be taken as a test of our honesty and sincerity when we 
here at home talk of justice to India. We ourselves are raising 
up in that great country keen critics of our every action. The 
schoolmaster is abroad aé last in India as well as in England. 
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Natives who come here and see the seamy side of our boasted civiliza- 
- tion "in the squalor and degradation of the thousands in our great 
cities, Natives who remain at home to watch the constant importation 
of European ideas, form their own opinions as to what is going on. 
If they learn that all the talk about the well-being of a subject popu- ~ 
lation is so much cant; if they note that both parties in the State 
‘combine in the profession of a convenient hypocrisy, then all hope of 
loyalty from them is at an end, and every man whom we educate is 
an enemy the more to contend with. Show the English people the 
real truth on this matter if you wish our constant talk of justice to be 
any better than a sham. 

Before entering upon the main question we are here to discuss I 
desire to say a few words on the political connection between India 
and England since the Mutiny. That great upheaval changed, as wo 
all know, the relative positions of the two countries. The great Com- 
pany delivered up its trust into the hands of the people. Up to the 
year 1858, Englishmen generally could not be considered as directly 
responsible for the good government of India and the just treatment 
of its inhabitants. Whatever mistakes were made by the East India 
Company—and, in my humble judgment, the Board of Directors at 
home were guilty of fewer than is often supposed—it stood between 
Englishmen and their great dependency. But the Company was easy 
of attack, and in the latter years of its rule certainly many scandals 
which now pass unchallenged, if it suits party leaders that they 
should so pass, would have met with universal reprobation. Since 
1858, however, every English voter has borne his share, whether he 
likes it or not, in the good or evil of our administration. The buffer has 
been removed, and for the last four-and-twenty years the English 
democracy could, at any moment, if they chose, insist upon the reversal 
of any policy in India. At times, as in the reversal of the Afghan policy, 
they have so insisted. The power is there. We need but to call it 
into play. No one disputes, indeed, that the House of Commons is. 
the ultimate Court,“of Political Appeal for India in all matters of the 
highest moment. To that assembly all look for redress of wrongs, 
hopeless though the expectation of improvement too often is. But 
what is the Honse of Commons in relation to Indian matters? No- 
thing more than a caucus to register and enforce the decrees of the 
Government of India and the Cabinet. 

Who has not marvelled at the apathy of the majority of members 
with respect to all Indian business? There is an old story of a famous 
lawyer who had to appear in a great case before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. It was a really great case, involving questions 
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of importance to the community at large. The circumstances were 
complicated, the weather hot, the chamber where the cause was heard 
close and uncomfortable. By degrees the sustained arguments of the 
learned counsel, clear and admirable as they were, clouded the facul- 
ties of the worthy judges on the bench. They one by one nodded, 
not in acquiescence, but in slumber, till at length the majority of them 
listened blandly with closed eyes to the contentions of the orator, 
and his periods were wafted to them softly o'er the fields of 
sleep. Then the learned counsel tuned to one of his friends 
and said, “What a miserable affliction it is upon a man of 
‘« ability to have to argue important issues before a pack of old 
‘* washerwomen.” I assure you, Sir, that sometimes when on a 
broiling day in the middle of August I have strolled down to that 
least democratic of all so-called popular assemblies, the House of 
Commons, and have seen a Secretary of State for India rise with an 
air of infinite boredom to address some two-score worn-out legislators, 
white, weary, and woebegone, I have thought of the late Lord 
Westbury’s scornful ejaculation. The matter to be considered is the 
Indian Budget. Exhausted, maybe, with their efforts to do justice to 
Iveland in the shape of the infamous Coercion Acts, which you, Sir, and 
a few others so nobly withstood, their physique reduced by the 
consideration of such intensely interesting matters as the details of a 
Bankruptcy Bill, or the description of muzzle to be applied to too 
independent members; thus depressed with overwork, I say, the 
members of the greatest imperial assembly in the world can devote 
only the dregs of their intelligence to the less important subject of the 
life and death interests of 200,000,000 of people. 

There, Sir, is the root of the whole mischief. This neglect of India, 
for which you, as I know, think Parliament is responsible, is the reason 
why this Association meets here to-day. Once in every few years, doubt- 
less when some fearful famine has forced home the truth, even to 
shareholders and pensioners, that millions cannot perish of starvation 
when there is plenty for all; once in every few years a sort of 
philanthrophic feeling is aroused among us, and a spasmodic effort 
is made to understand what is going wrong. But very soon the 
Anglo-Indian official gentlemen who, I am quite convinced, have 
persuaded themselves that all is for the best, and act in perfect good 
faith, come forward to instruct their countrymen. Volume after 
volume, each in snecession heavier alike in bulk and in style than its 
predecessor, is issued from the press to counteract the fatal facts and 
figures of the Blue Books. We are assured that these high-placed 
administrators have carefully re-surveyed their own handiwork, and - 
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find it very good. Representatives and constituents alike fall back in 
the comfortable armchair of moral self-complacency, and the next 
news is that India is brimming over with wealth and surpluses to 
such an extent that really it would be unfair to her—she would re- 
sent it—if she were not allowed to pay the cost of a nice little war of 
aggression on Egypt, which has given a Liberal Government, or s0 it 
is said, a fresh lease of popularity. 

When, Sir, the great East India Company gave up the government of 
India to the English people at large, that courageous, upright, and con- 
scientious man, the late Mr. John Stuart Mill, penned a memorandum of 
protest, justification, and warning on behalf of his old employers. He 
predicted that evil might come from this very party extravagance and 
party neglect which now we see. He thought that mischief to India 
must arise from the change unless great care were taken. Who shall 
deny that he has proved right ? For the last four-and-twenty years we 
have been engaged in developmg India on the most improved capitalist 
principles—in introducing all the Europeanization we could manage ; 
yet the people ave miserably poor as a whole, and taxed beyond what 
is fair or right. The paper published in the August number of the 
Journal of this Society, by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji—one of the best 
works on behalf of India ever done even by this Association—remains 
unanswered and unanswerable. I trast if may yet be printed in a 
cheaper form. Therein is shown clearly that even in the Punjab the 
people are unable under existing circumstances to obtain the bare 
necessaries of healthy existence. But we need not Native evidence to 
prove to us that not only the people—the agricultural population, 
three-fourths of the whole—are poor, but that they are getting poorer 
as time rolls on. I will not here weary you with all the admissions 
that are made in report after report. Enough that Dr. W. W. Hunter, 
the principal statist of India, gives figures to show that 40,000,000 
people in India “ are going through life on insufficient food,” but those 
very figures he gives show that not 40,000,000 but nearly 100,000,000 
are passing through life in semi-starvation. These now are they whom 
our Premier and his subordinates would grind down yet lower in 
order that we may escape some portion of the cost of our glorious 
victories over Arabi Pasha and his miserable fellaheen. I say that 
the agricultural population whom we propose to tax for this war are 
becoming poorer, and the Government know it. How can they 
help knowing it? Lord Hartington and Lord Northbrook, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Fawcett, to say nothing of permanent officials 
such as Sir Louis Mallet, Sir Thomas Seccomb, Mr. Waterfield, and 
others, have the facts before them as well as we. Thoy have noted 
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the hopeless attempts of their own picked men to refute Mr. Dadabhai 
and others. But the word goes round, hush! Would you weaken 
or destroy the imperial tradition? Would you admit that—to use a 
vulgar phrase—the bottom has fallen out of our Indian Administra- 
tion? It is unpatriotic—dangerous. It would never do. The facts 
cannot be disputed, the figures tell their own tale, but venture to 
draw the manifest deductions and you endanger the Empire. It is 
they, not we, who endanger the Empire. 

Here, Siz, is an instance of how this works. Colonel R. D. Osborn, 
a gentleman, I think, known to many in this room, was invited to 
deliver a lecture by the University of Cambridge on any Indian sub- 
ject. He chose the most important of all—one on which he is speci- 
ally qualified to speak : ‘‘ The Condition of the Agricultural Population 
“ of India.” Then word came from the India Office that this would 
be an inconvenient subject, the University was requested not to allow 
the address to be delivered, and Colonel Osborn was not permitted to 
proceed. Ido not wonder at that at all. If once the people of Eng- 
land begin to understand the real condition of the mass of their fellow- 
subjects, they will take very good care that the upper and middle 
classes, who alone benefit by this misery, should pay the entire cost 
of the Egyptian or any other war. 

For what you have to-day, Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
is that relentless, that hopeless cruelty known as class interest. Much 
of the mischief is done because the breeches pocket keeps tle mind 
in safe custody. Greed for gain eats out the moral sense, and 
ignorance is too convenient to disturb itself. The upper and middle 
classes of England drag from India every year from 20,000,0001. to 
80,000,000/. sterling, without any commercial return. This subject 
has many and many a time been discussed before this Association, 
but it cannot be repeated too often. For, till this fearful truth is 
forced home to Englishmen, hope of prosperity for India there is none. 
Sir Louis Mallet and Sir John Strachey put the drain at 20,000,0002. 
Take it at that, then. In the shape of interest, profit, pensions, and 
home charges, the governing classes draw from India each year, whether 
famine is raging or not, more than the entire nett land revenue of 
the whole of India. What do you say to that? This represents— 
I am speaking according to official statements—the value of the food 
of more than 10,000,000 human beings for a whole year. Why, 
increasing impoverishment is certain so long as this goes on. No 
man can stay it. If England sent from her shores each year 
80,000,000/. or more; if she, too, were cumbered up with foreigners 
in every office of cmolument and consideration; if we were forced to 
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pay for the invasion of Tunis or the expedition to Mexico by a French 
Assembly, why, I take it we should not need to look further for the 
cause, when starvation and famine, disease and pestilence came upon 
our households and decimated our population. If you doubt me, read 
the official reports of the miserable underfeeding of men, women, 
and children in Madras and Bombay, in the Central Provinces and 
Oude. Consult my friend, Mr. Robert Elliott, as to what he thinks 
- of the awful deterioration of the soil. Study Sir James Caird, Mr. 
Robertson, Mr. Buck, Mr. Harman, as skilled agriculturists, on the 
same question of steady decrease of produce to acreage planted, and 
then, as Englishmen and Englishwomen who have your share in 
causing this misery, ask yourselves whether, in order to provide 
another happy hunting-ground for young gentlemen at large—another 
field for the lucrative employment of middle-class capital—the im- 
poverished ryots of India should be thrust further forward into another 
famine period, even to save a Liberal Government the unpopularity of 
making two ends meet at home. 

For that is where the shoe pinches. Our people are poor, too. 
I know that; but they, at least, can talk, can vote, can agitate, can 
threaten loss of office to either Conservative or Liberal. India is 
silent and unrepresented. Her 200,000,000 cannot muster a single 
vote ; her, therefore, it is safe to fleece; she is ever fair game. Lord 
Metcalfe, in a phrase that has become almost too trite for quotation, 
said that India would be lost on the floor of the House of Commons. 
If it is, it will be by party meanness more than from any other cause. 

But, Six, it is urged that the finances of India are so flourishing 
that she may just as well pay as we. I will not inflict on our friends 
a criticism of the Indian Budget. The bogus surplus which has so 
often done duty has vanished once more. Lord Hartington himself 
confessed in his Budget speech that he could make neither ‘head 
nor tail of the figures put before him. But this, at any rate, is 
clear, that, although a will-of-the-wisp surplus fiitted through the 
Council Chamber of Calcutta and the English House of Commons, 
all the financiers in England have not yet been able to lay a grain 
of salé upon its tail. If there is a surplus, why this persistent 
borrowing? If there is a surplus, why sell off the reserve chests 
of opium? If there is a surplus, why deplete the cash balances 
to danger point? If there is a surplus, why ...? But I need 
go no further than this. We are approaching another famine 
period, the cost of administration has increased, the drain to England 
is heavier than ever. Where are the grain stores recommended by 
the Famine Commission? where the economics counselled by the 
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Committeo of the House of Commons? Alas! Sir, it is the old story 
of the spendthrift who counts his debts as his capital, and goes 
thoughtlessly along to the gravest embarrassment. I cannot but 
think, Sir, that this eternal borrowing by itself must at last open the 
eyes of the English people to the mischievous system which is going 
on. But where, then, is the wealth of Indiaif more loans are perpetu- 
ally needed? How can she so readily afford to pay? Gladly, Six, 
would I hear a Native Indian financier—Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, or Sir 
Madhava Rao, for instance—boldly criticise, in a crowded House of 
Commons, all the financial juggling which is going on at the expense 
of his own people. Politicians might laugh ; the people would listen. 
It so happens that, as we all are well aware, another imperial 
war was waged against Afghanistan a very few years ago. It was 
waged against a country bordering on India, between whose inhabi- 
tants and the dwellers on the plains of Hindostan there has been 
war and hatred for generations. This Association protested against 
that war as contrary to Indian interests. But the Jate Conservative 
Government, rightly or wrongly, invaded Afghanistan as the present 
Liberal Government lias invaded Egypt. They invaded Afghanistan 
because it was said that Shere Ali meant mischief to our rule in India, 
being egged on thereto by Russia. It was admitted to be an imperial 
war, fought for imperial purposes, because we were at variance with 
Russia in Eastern Europe. The invasion was expressly defended on 
that ground, but the late Government most wrongly, improperly, and 
meanly charged the total cost of that war to the revenues of India. 
India, has actually paid 17,000,000/. for that war. For my part I 
consider the fact that she did pay this enormous sum as most dis- 
eveditable to us, aud I did my best, in common with some I sce here, 
to prevent it. But, now, condemning this act of meanness most 
strongly, let us see for a moment what was said by the statesmen who 
were then out of office, and who are now proposing to charge India with 
the cost of their war against Egypt. Afghanistan was at least close 
at hand. Shere Ali miyht have been the head of a Russian advanced 
guard for an army of the future. Afghans and Punjabis are traditional 
foes. But Egypt? Well, let us hear what our present Ministers said :-— 
Mr. Grapsroxe, speaking in the House of Commons, declared that 
« the Indian people have had nothing to do with this war; they are 
“ wholly guiltless; they wash their hands in innocence so far as the 
“ wax is concerned. They have no representative hero or elsewhere. 
“The very powers which the law once gave to defend them, when the 
«« Bast India Company existed, have either been taken away by Par- 
“ liament or nullified by the action of the Government and the vote 
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“ of the House of Commons. Can I bring myself to believe that the 
“‘ expenses of this struggle, which is wholly our act, shall be placed 
“upon India? I say ‘No,’ and I will go forth into any assembly of 
“« Englishmen and tell them I say ‘ No,’ and appeal to them whether 
“ they will say ‘No’ also. Nay, I am persuaded—such is my opinion 
‘« of their generosity—that when they thoroughly understand the facts 
“« of the case, they will say distinctly that those who make the war should 
“nay for the war. Those who make war for purposes, whether they be or be 
“ not Indian purposes, are the right persons upon whom should rest finally 
“ the charyes.” (Hansard, Vol. cexliii., p. 898.) 

Mr. Gladstone, on the 81st of July, called these, his own words, 
nonsense, and denied that he had ever spoken them. They read 
awkwardly to-day, no doubt. But they are his impassioned utterances 
all the same—when in opposition. 

Mr. Fawcert, on the same occasion, when Mr. Gladstone thus 
eloquently championed the cause of the people whom he has now 
determined to oppress, was of opinion that “the Afghan War was for 
‘ Imperial far more than Indian purposes, and that, therefore, it was 
‘as unjust as ungenerous to come down to the House and say ‘ India 
“«* should pay everything.’ .. . If the war was to maintain the in- 
“ fluence and character of England in Europe, could there be any- 
“ thing more unfair, more unworthy of this country, than to use the 
‘‘ moneys of the people of India to maintain that position and char- 
“acter, and to enable us to parade ourselves before the world asa 
** gveat Imperial Power. . . . He did not think that that Imperialism 
“‘ would long survive which was decked out in garments purchased 
“with the money of starving ryots and the miserable peasantry of 
“* India.” 

Lord Norrusroox stated plainly: “I consider the war to be the 
“ direct consequence of the state of affairs in Europe, and not to have 
“ arisen from anything immediately connected with our Indian Em- 
“pire. For that reason, if for no other, India should not be called 
“* upon to bear the cost.” 

Thus, an ex-Viceroy can find as First Lord of the Admiralty that 
India should pay in the case of Egypt what was monstrous as applied 
to Afghanistan. 

“ Surely,” said Mr. Mundella, ‘if it was an Indian war, let them 
“do justice and charge it on the Indian revenues. If it was an 
“* English and Imperial war, let it be paid out of English funds.” 

Thus then, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Northbrook, Mr. Fawcett and 
Mr. Mundella, every one of the men who are supposed to sway the pre- 
sent Government in Indian matters, denounced in the strongest terms, 
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vehemently stigmatized as ‘‘ a swindle,” the proposal to charge the 
Afghan War to India. Truly moral and very right. Who can forget, 
furthermore, what our prize political gladiator, Sir William Harcourt, 
ready to draw his theatrical sword for or against any conceivable pro- 
position, who can forget what he said on the occasion? The monstro- 
sity of the thing absolutely reached even his moral sense. The Con- 
servatives hesitated on some financial [point. ‘Put it,” said Sir 
William, bitterly, ‘ put it on the mild Hindoo.” Sir, the present 
Government—Sir William, and the rest of them—have acted literally 
on what was meant as a bitter sarcasm ; they have contrived to put it- 
put it on the mild Hindoo. See how their attitude has varied as their 
seats have changed. All talk about swindle is now indecent—all their 
denunciations are ‘‘ nonsense.” They have no recollection of having 
said anything of the kind. Hansard himself has become of a sudden a 
false reporter of misrepresented statesmen. All scruples, in short, float 
off comfortably down the placid stream of political advantage. 

I confess, Sir, there is one whom it hurts me to find in this 
boatload of political hypocrites. For many years past Mr. Henry 
Fawcett has stood forward as the member for India. If, as a typical 
middle-class economist, he has refused to look beyond the mere 
superficial aspects of the impoverishment of India, it is even the more 
to his honour that he never ceased to proclaim that India is poor, and 
to protest, indifferent to friend or foe, against the injustice which both 
parties have conbined to inflict upon her. Office, sad to say, has 
deprived India of her sole effective parliamentary champion. I cannot 
believe that Mr. Faweett too has taken the shilling to serve in the 
ranks of the enemies of India, his speech at Hackney forbids me to 
think that, yet he sat silent and unashamed in his seat of Postmaster- 
General when Lord Hartington, as Chief Secretary, proposed that the 
cost of the Indian troops should be defrayed by the Indian ryots. 
Surely if ever India stood in need of Mr. Henry Fawcett’s services she 
wanted them that day. 

But there is the less excuse for this proposal that the Government 
of India itself has sent home a strong protest against this iniquity. 
Not even an imaginary surplus could be conjured up if this thing were 
done. Lord Ripon is an out-and-out party Liberal; Mr. Gladstone's own 
man, Major Baring, is a connection of Lord Northbrook’s, and owes his 
place not to any special ability, but to his Whig friends in the Cabinet. 
Yet even these party men cannot stand by silent and see it done. 
The rest of the Council is like-minded with them. Thus the only 
representatives India has, the only people who can officially speak in 
her name, join with the unheeded Natives in praying that this 
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iniquitous proposal should be rejected. No wonder! The case ig 
far stronger every way than that of the Afghan War, strong as that 
was. Those, then, who are immediately responsible in the East can- 
not help seeing not only the wrong which will be done, but the 
mischievous distrust which must inevitably follow. We may 
impoverish India in well-meaning ignorance ; but we cannot thrust 
on to her the cost of an imperial war without being aware that we 
ease our own pockets to her detriment. 

But now, apart from the question of India’s miserable poverty, 
which should procure her some consideration, leaving aside the fact 
that she is a conquered country wholly under our control, overlooking 
the vehement protest of the Whig, Lord Ripon, and his Council, for- 
getting for the moment that India has no effective representatives here 
at home—for what does the Indian Council amount to as a political 
force ?—what sort of war, what manner of conquest, is this for which 
she is to be called upon topay? Only see. Sir, there have been some 
very curious wars in our history. We of to-day are paying, in the 
shape of interest on the National Debt, for some monstrous, queer 
transactions entered into by our governing classes of the past. But, 
I venture to say, when the truth comes to be written ont in full, no 
more miserable war than this against the Egyptian people will be 
found inscribed on our records. Say that we ought to have fought at 
all, why should India pay for our vacillation, incompetence, anil 
extravagance? And we are not ont of the wood yet by any means. 

It is said, however, that we went to war to secure the Suez Canal, 
and that is to some a sufficient reason for the whole bad business. 
Yet who threatened the Suez Canal? Not Arabi, that is certain. 
With every temptation to block it he refrained from touching it. 
Not the Egyptians, for they are interested in its maintenance as a 
highway. Men seem to forget that the overland route which pre- 
ceeded the Suez Canal was carried on for years without any difficulty 
at periods when Egypt was in the gravest trouble and confusion. 
No, no! though we have far more interest in the Suez Canal than all 
other nations on the earth put together, no man who has read the 
Blue Books can hold that we went to war on that account. The Suez 
Canal could have been secured without war ; or, if that is a debateable 
point, let us leave it. Grant, for the sake of argument, that we did 
attack Egypt to protect the Suez Canal. Still, why should India pay 
for our conquest? ‘We, not India, get the profits of the Tudian trade 
to the tune of 80,000,0001. a-year, as I have said, without any com- 
mercial return to the Natives. It is very well for us to chant the 
blessings of our rule in chorus, but if we withdraw our army, where 
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would our rule be? The Suez Canal, after all, is but one of our routes 
to send armies to maintain our supremacy. There is more in it than 
this. If others besides ourselves should pay for the protection of the 
Suez Canal, then beyond all question our wealthy, loyal, prosperous, and 
increasing colonies in Australia and New Zealand should come largely 
to our aid. An ever-increasing portion of their most important 
trade passes through the Canal; their chief postal route lies, and for 
all time will lie that way. Why does not the Liberal Government call 
upon them to pay some portion, at least, of the cost of the advantages 
gained for them and us by our conquest of Egypt? If we are in 
the right and the Canal is secure, surely our wealthy countrymen 
beyond the sea would gladly help their brethren at home with a 
contribution. We know very well they would not; because they were 
not consulted, if for no other reason. Their representative Assemblics 
would very closely scrutinize the whole job before they voted a shilling. 
India, too, was not consulted, yet India may have to pay. In this 
case, as in many others, the unrepresented are, like the absent, always in 
the wrong. I contend then, first, that the Suez Canal was not the 
real reason why we want to war with Arabi; and, secondly, that if it 
were, India ought no more to be called upon to pay for our war of 
aggression than our Australian colonies, who have never been applied 
to at all. 

What then remains? Unquestionably that the war, whether in- 
tentionally or not, was entered upon in the interests of the bond- 
holders—a most influential body—and they have gained a security 
which, perhaps, to the benefit of the people of Egypt, they stood a 
very good chance of losing. This war might fairly be called the 
moneylenders’ campaign. The Oppenheims and Bischoffheims, the 
Rothschilds, the Barings and the Lawson Levys, Baron de Worms, 
and the Right Hon. J. G. Goschen—the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as some say—Sir George Elliott and Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
these are the main champions of the Egyptian War. This Semitic 
array and their bottleholders have made a fine thing of it. They 
have more interest in the war than anybody else, or than the whole 
English people together. We begin to know nowadays what the 
phrase spoiling the Egyptians really means. But what has India 
to do with it all? If these financial gentlemen called the tune, 
in Heaven's name let them pay the piper. There are no bond- 
holders in India, that’s certain. Arabi, whether a plunderer or 
patriot, took not one farthing out of any Indian purse if he. re- 
pudiated the entire Egyptian debt. India, as I hold, is not a 
particle the gainer, because Sir Garnet Wolseley captured: Tel-el-Kebir. 
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Have we then come to such a pass that, like the French in Tunis 
and Mexico, our external policy is to be guided by a clique of inter. 
national loanmongers and contractors, that we are to be dragged into 
a miserable war in order to float the securities of a Baron de Foreballs, 
or to feather the nest of a Sir Judas de Minories? It looks very much 
like it. But let us at least take care that if we are willing to allow 
these gentry to trade upon our own incapacity and folly, we do not try 
to get the cost of our Jecker Bond business out of a weak, poverty- 
stricken, defenceless people, who have us alone to look to, and must 
give way to our demands. 

If as Englishmen we need a forcible precedent to strengthen our 
position, we have one ready to our hand. Larly in this century an 
Indian Expedition was landed in Egypt to co-operate with the forces 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby against the armies of France. That, too, 
was an Imperial business that concerned—thongh not in the same way 
as now—our political relation and connection with India. Yet England 
paid every farthing of the cost, and there was no need for protest. 
The fact, however, is that I have not met a single Englishman who 
will openly say, I consider it fair, upright and honourable that India 
should pay for this war, This, without going into the question of 
Indian poverty or the absence of representation. The point is too 
clear at first sight. Those same protests from all independent men 
and independent papers which were heard when Conservatives placed 
upon India the cost of the Afghan fighting are heard again now. It 
rests, I trust, with the East India Association to bring the whole of 
this discontent to a focus, and to force the Government by a cry of 
public opinion to do justice to our Indian fellow-subjects. The 
opportunity is a great one, and the cause is good. I, for one, can 
imagine no higher reward for this body than that it should stand 
forward as the champion of the interests of 200,000,000 of people in 
their time of need. 

There are two ways of maintaining an empire—even an empire 
based, as ours in India is, upon conquest and military domination. The 
one is to trust wholly and solely to the sword, riding roughshod over 
every moral principle in a brutal consciousness of strength. This can 
be done, and has been done more than once in the world’s history ; but 
even so it calls for constant watchfulness and sacrifice on the part of 
the dominant race. Who does not wish now that we had listened to 
Barré and Franklin, Chatham and Washington, before the tea was 
thrown into Boston harbour, and a mad king and a self-seeking aris- 
tocracy persisted in injustice towards a noble people ? We lost America 
through pettifogging injustice and mean clas; greed. Oontinue our 
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present course, and we may lose India in the same way. The other 
system is to rely upon firmness, justice, and consideration, so that the 
subject people may see in the connection a free and peaceful outlet for 
their energies now, and a certainty of self-government and liberty in the 
near future. India, for the past twenty-four years, has been little more 
than a pretext for Europeanization, and an outlet for our capital at good 
rates ofinterest. Three Imperial wars have been waged, in Abyssinia, in 
Afghanistan, and now in Egypt. ‘The first we honestly paid for our- 
selves. The second we allowed to fall upon the shoulders of our over- 
taxed fellow-subjects. It is for you to urge honesty in the last. The 
bastard imperialism of Carthage threatens to sap the foundations of 
our strength even at home. But a nobler alternative lies before us. If 
in this instance of Egypt Englishmen refuse to allow a Liberal, as they 
ought to have refused to allow a Conservative Government, to force India 
to pay for a war of aggression in which she has no real interest, then 
a first step will have been taken in that path which may yet lead to a 
reorganization of Indian finance, and a re-establishment of Indian 
prosperity. But, to end as I began, not from the upper and middle 
classes who thrive on India’s impoverishment can any real assistance 
be looked for. The appeal must be made over the head of Empress 
and Aristocrat, Parliament, Cabinet, and caucus, to that great mass 
of working Englishmen who, in the near future, will have absolute 
control of the forces of our country, and have no interest save in true 
justice and good government for the millions who now remain in 
hopelessness and want. 


Mr. W. J. GRAZEBROOK said that, strange to say, he had come 
to pretty nearly the same conclusion as the lecturer had arrived at, 
although from a totally different line of thought,.and in altogether a 
different manner. He had asked himself why India should pay for 
the war in Egypt? He came to the conclusion, in the first place 
that those who had caused the war should pay for the war. Then, 
again, there was a second reply to the question, and that was, that 
those should pay for the war who obtained the benefits of the war. 
He preferred to treat this last proposition first. With regard to the 
war he thought it would be admitted that without the possession of 
India England would not have been justified in going to war with 
Egypt. (Hear, hear, and“ No.”) That was a point he was prepared 
to maintain. With regard to India he contended that the benefits she 
receives throtigh the existence of the Suez Canal are very great, a3 
by the Canal she has an immediate and direcs communication with 
Western Europe for her produce, and has also the benefit of receiving 
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English manufactures at greatly reduced cost, owing to the economy 
of the Canal route and the quicker despatch, that it might be fair to 
contend that India should pay part of the cost. Clearly Indian 
benefits through keeping the Suez Canal open, and looking on the 
face of the matter, India should in justice contribute to the cost of 
the war undertaken to keep the Canal open. Jf it were not for other 
ant ulterior reasons, of which by-and-bye, he (the speaker) maintained 
shat as rebellion in Egypt began this war, it would be right and 
and proper for Egypt to pay some share of the cost, and not out of 
place to expect the bondholders, whose position would be strengthened, 
also to pay some part of it. As one result of the war the rapacity of 
the Pashas would be checked, and the fellaheen would be able to live 
in peace and prosperity; it therefore seemed but right to him that 
Egypt should pay some portion of the cost of the war. But on the 
other hand questions of high State policy intervened. We hare 
attained a position in consequence of our action in Egypt, which gives 
us a claim beyond France and other nations, and this we should lose 
if our expenditure should berepaid. With regard to the real question 
before the meeting, he wished to ask, ‘* Who caused the war?” He 
maintained it was caused by the vacillation and weakness of the 
Government. It was the same vacillation and weakness that gave 
up Afghanistan ; that gave up Candahar—({hear, hear}—and that in 
the Transvaal gave up, after being beaten three times. (Hear, hear, 
and dissent.) How could the Khedive believe in a Government who 
had shown such vacillation ? How could Arabi fear a Government or 
the threats of a Government that had set going and carried out the 
sham at Dulcigno? Returning to the question as to the payment for 
the war, Mr. Grazebrook said that although as an abstract principle 
he held that India ought to pay her share, taking into account the 
circumstance that the war occurred through the fault of the British 
Government, we have no right to demand that share from India. 
Thus for.a very different reason he arrived at the same result as the 
lecturer ; but, before sitting down, he wished to controvert a current 
impression. The Chairman, for instance, had alluded to the cost of 
the army in India, but he held that as the money was spent in India 
it was not a loss to India; the money paid to the army thus went 
back to the people, while the presence of the army kept India in a 
position of prosperity, stopping insurrection, and by giving security 
enabled the ryot to work in peace, and preventing those wars which 
kept down the population and retarded the cultivation of the land. 
He held that it was beneficial to keep that army there, and to increase 
rather than diminish it, considering that its cost was not to be com- 
pared with the amount of good that resulted from its presence. 
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RAJAH RAMPAL SINGH said he mnst frankly own that the 
force and eloquence of the able lecturer had been such as to conyert 
him from the opinion he originally leant to. At one time he had 
thought that since the troops of India were brought into the field to 
fight in common with the soldiers of England, in support of mutual 
interests, India might not unfairly be asked to meet the cost of her 
own contingent. But recalling the extreme poverty of India, and the 
cogency of the arguments marshalled by Mr. Hyndman, he owned 
himself converted entirely to the opinion that India should be entirely 
exempt from the charges of the Egyptian Expedition. The domination 
of England in India was peculiar. It was true, probably, that the Aryan 
races entered India as a conquering force, butremaining iu the country 
they mingled with the aborigines and became Indians themselves. And 
so also was if in the case of the in-coming of the Mussulman races. 
These called up the Hindus to aid in the Government of the country. 
All offices were open to ability apart from race, and many of the brightest 
lights of the Mogul Empire were drawn from the supposedly con- 
quered Hindus. How great the contrast afforded by the British polity 
in India! Under that reyime all the high and responsible positions 
are carefully reserved for the conquering race, and the opening of a 
little gate of promotion here and there in the Civil Service is made 
the subject of torrents of British self-praise at their vast generosity, 
The principle thus setup naturally extended from the Government 
Service to the private and business vocations of life ; and hence they 
found that European merchants and traders grasped the major portion 
of India’s foreign trade, and took the first place in India’s commerce. 
It might be objected, in relation to this question of payment for the 
war, that if the people of India were poor so also were they poor in 
England. But it must be remembered that in some most important 
respects the English people have the power to redress their wrongs, 
If occasion suggests it, they throw down the railings in Hyde Park or 
they stone the houses of statesmen; and politicians find it wise to 
listen to them. Demonstrations like these are not open to the Indian 
people; they have neither voice nor power in relation to their 
national affairs. Only one other point would he intrude upon the 
meeting, and it was this: If, as the British Government said, the object 
of the “hostilities ” was to restore the rule of the Khedive and bring 
peace, order, and prosperity back to Egypt, why should not the cost 
be paid by those who benefited by the operation ?”” (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. FRANCIS MATHEW (Bombay) said the paper which they * 
had just heard read treated the important questions brought under 
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notice with an emotional philanthropy calculated to excite sympathy, 
which should not, however, be allowed to lead away from a fair consi- 
deration of the conditions and circumstances on which only a correct 
judgment maybe formed. In treating the questions presented difficulties 
arise from speaking of India as a whole—that vast Indian continens 
which includes so many descriptions and varieties of country and cli- 
mate, and so many nations which differ from each other in race, in habits, 
andin language. To speak of India asa whole, asa country which 
does not produce food sufficient for the inhabitants, he held to be a 
mistake. As a matter of fact India largely exports grain and seeds and 
other produce. From Bombay alone, in the past year, over 500,000 
tons of food grains were exported, and to the great profit of India; 
as the cost of inland carriage becomes reduced the exports have 
increased, and are increasing. India has dwing many years taken 
in, absorbed, large quantities of the precious metals, and India must 
be, under the circumstances, as regards the possession of gold and 
silver, exceedingly rich. We know, however, that parts of India have 
suffered grievously in seasons of drought. But history repeats itself. 
In Joseph's time there was corn in Egypt; and in India there are, so 
to say, many Egypts. During a dearth in Southern India there was 
abundance in Northern India. With a season of want in Eastern 
India we had teeming crops in the Punjaub and in Goojerat, and the 
one want was means of transport. This want has now to some extent 
been supplied, and is being further provided for by the wise liberality of 
Government by the use of British capital, which has been obtained at 
less than half the cost in interest which a Native Government would 
have had to pay; and yet this great and beneficent measure, by which 
the Indian people, as far as human means can provide, are being 
protected against famines, and by which several millions in annual 
interest on the capital expended have been saved to the Indian people, 
seems to be treated by Mr. Hyndman as a measure of injustice and 
extortion. Recent investigations have shown how litile we knew a 
few years ago of.the populations and resources of India, and how 
much we have yet to learn. Sir James Caird, we ave told in Mr. 
Hyudman’s paper, estimates the cultivated area of land in India at 
equal to an acre per head of the population. We have read how, in 
olden times, in England, ‘‘ every rood of land maintained its man;” 
so an acre of cultivated land to every individual man, woman, and child 
in an Eastern country does notjseem to be a poor provision. But Sir 
James Caird has not told us how greatly production is likely to be 
increased by the great irrigation works which are now being carried 
out in the Punjaub and in Southern India, nor has he told us of the 
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acreage in India which produces two or three crops per annum; nor 
of the vast area uncultivated which feeds flocks and herds which pro- 
duce the milk, ghee, and butter which form important items in Indian 
food; nor yet of what may be termed the rich crops of mangoes, 
plantains, cocoanuts, and other nutritious fruits, which form a great 
part of the food of the Indian people ; neither has he spoken of the 
food supplied from seas and rivers which afford fish in quantities 
which to us in this cold climate, without special knowledge, it would be 
difficult to realize. He (Mr. Mathew) had lived in India many years, and 
travelled in most parts of the Continent; ‘he had camped month after 
month in districts, towns, and villages; and he had, in all places and 
in all seasons, observed, as a rule, the simple, frugal, and joyous 
existence of the people. A casual visitor may easily be misled or 
mistaken ; but he could only say, as the result of his observations and 
experience, that, in his belief, the labouring classes in India have 
more enjoyment in life, and suffer in ordinary and usual circumstances 
far less privation and hardship than the labouving classes in this 
country. He liked the people of India. He had been associated 
with many of the higher classes in the districts, in the Bombay 
Royal Asiatic Society, and in the municipality and the university of 
Bombay, and he heartily sympathized in their legitimate aspirations, in 
which he included an extension of local self-government, a real 
representation in the Indian Legislative Councils, and in the Imperial 
Parliament. When we have such a representation, he felt sure that, 
instead of exaggerated and sensational stories of alleged misgovern- 
ment and misuse of power by junior officials, we shall have a 
recognition of the liberal, fair, and generous spirit in which Great 
Britain desires to rule her great dependency. Then, ho felt sure that 
the chosen and responsible members for India will not see fit to put 
forward a plea of poverty on the part of India as an excuse to evade 
contributing a fair shave towards the Imperial expenditure; and 
the people of India will agree the more readily with the knowledge 
that, when their time of strait or difficulty comes, the strong arm 
of the Imperial Power will always be readily extended to perform the 
first duty of Government, and to protect the lives and the rights 
and liberties of British subjects in India, as in every other part of 
the Empire, 


Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY said that, with the exception of 
two points, he agreed with the whole of the paper which had been 
read, and the Association was much indebted to Mr. Hyndman for 
having put into such good language the views which the Association 
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would wish to place before the country as to the iniquity and impolicy 
of saddling the people of India with the cost of the military operations 
in Egypt. One point to which he wished to take exception was that 
he thought the author of the paper had been too precipitate in doubt- 
ing Mr. Fawcett’s adlierence to his honourable past and to his former 
speeches. When Lord Hartington spoke it was not then necessary 
for Mr. Fawcett to have spoken, as the Government had not then 
made up their minds, and Mr. Faweett’s recent speech to his con- 
stituents implied that, if Government persisted in putting the cost of 
the Indian Contingent in Egypt on India, he would then oppose it, 
In that case, if he did not free himself so as to be able to speak out, 
it would be time to apply to him the criticism which had been applied 
to him to-day. Another point was thet Mr. Hyndman appeared to 
have forgotten his Roman history, and the fable which was related 
to the discontented Romans of “the belly and the members,” when 
he endeavoured to separate the interest of the lower classes in India 
from that of the upper and middle classes. It was not possible to 
divide the nation or its interests in that way. If we lost India, the 
working classes would be the first to suffer from it; and when the 
India Office obliged the Indian Government to sacrifice revenue by 
reducing the cotton duties, this was done for the sake of the votes 
and the interests of the Manchester working men, and not for a few 
manufacturers, But Mr. Hyndman’s conclusion was perfectly right 
that the Association should addvress itself to the constituencies, for it 
was owing to their indifference that members of Parliament took so 
little interest in India. The India Office might think that some of the 
language of the paper which had been read was too strong, but it was 
necessary that our rulers should be aroused ont of their fool's paradise 
and false security as to India, the peace of which was endangered if 
such injustices were done, 


Mr. §. B. BROACHA said he had heard the paper read with 
unmixed satisfaction. He was sure that all were of one opinion— 
whether they assented to or dissented from Mr. Hyndman's views— 
that they are the views of a singularly able, sincere, and earnest man, 
very clearly and forcibly expressed. (Hear, hear.) They had all 
known Mr. Hyndman in India by reputation. This was not the first 
debt of gratitude, nor, it is to be hoped, the last that that country 
will owe to him. They all remembered his celebrated article with 
that flaming heading, ‘‘ The Bankruptcy of India,” and it is now the 
opinion, both of those who accepted his views and of those who 
rejected them, that the ingularly vivid and glowing colours in which 
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he drew the picture of the deplorable condition of the finances of India, 
were mainly instrumental in rousing the attention of the people of this 
country to the state of affairs there. Of course the attention was 
short-lived and spasmodic, as usual. It is the growing opinion of his 
(Mr. Broacha’s) countrymen that nothing short of a rebellion or a 
great political conspiracy—perhaps a frontier war, or an agrarian 
disturbance—would direct the attention of the people of this country 
to that small and distant portion of Her Majesty's Empire called 
India, with a population only eight times as numerous as that of the 
British Isles. But whatever there are of subsequent retrenchments, 
economies, and reforms in the finances of India, they will be not a 
little owing to what some are pleased to call Mr. Hyndman's “ sensa- 
tional” article. It is to be hoped that the present paper may meet 
with the same good luck. It is to be hoped that it may rouse the 
people of this country into an examination of its national conscience 
as to the justice of saddling India with a portion of the Egyptian war 
cost. Itis to be hoped that it may lead the Liberal leaders to an 
introspection of themselves, and to compare their impending action in 
office to their philanthropic philippics thundered on the wrongs of 
India when out of office, in a time of what their great leader was 
pleased to call “ of greater freedom and less responsibility.” (Laughter, 
and hear, hear.) Nobody in India believed—they in this country did 
not believe until the Marquis of Hartington rose in his place in 
Parliament to announce, and Mr. Gladstone followed him to explain 
away some of his former writings—that the great Liberal party, 
through the mouths of its leaders, would ask, or rather compel, for 
requests were seldom preferred to that country, but commands always 
thundered on her—India to pay a portion of the war charges. They 
did not believe that the great statesman who, when out of office, 
wrote and spoke that India has been unjustly dealt with in the matter 
of some of the home charges, and who contended that this country 
ought to bear a portion of the army charges annually paid by India, 
would now come forward to saddle India with a portion of the cost, 
ignoring the fact that the regular chain‘of causes that brought on the 
way had nothing to do with India. To his mind the causes of the war 
are clear and few. It is true that since the Revolutionary wars this 
country has been more or less averse to interfering in the internal 
affairs of foreign countries. This country did not wish to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Egypt. But then, also, she did not wish that 
any other Power should interfere in the internal affairs of Egypt, or 
to have a greater and preponderating influence there. France had 
vast financial interests in Egypt, and the French Government was 
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bent on interfering in the affairs of Egypt in theinterests of the French 
bondholders and French capitalists. Well, there were two alternatives 
open to this country. One was straightforward and British ; the other 
crooked aud un-British. The one was to stand sentinel and cry 
“Hands Off!” without caring for French ill-will; the other was to 
make a joint intervention to save the so-called French Alliance. The 
crooked alternative was chosen. (Hear, hear.) The successive 
financial missions, ending in the Control, were the outcome of the 
joint interference. To maintain the Control and its despotism they 
had Ishmael dethroned, and Tewfik putin his place. To maintain the 
Control and Tewfik they quarrelled with the National party, and 
rejected their demand of having a share in the management of the 
finances of the nation. That demand was most just—it was the 
unalienable right of every people that no treaties, no negotiations, or 
no despot, could barter away. Yet the demand was within a very 
moderate compass. It did not extend to the appropriations assigned 
over to the bondholders. The subsequent stages that precipitated the 
bombardment of Alexandria, and culminated into war, were not a 
little brought about by the mendacity of the agents of the bondholders 
and ‘“‘ Our Own” excited “ Correspondents.” According to those vera- 
cious Tacituses, who never gave an opinion without making protes- 
tations of their impartiality and infallibility, were it not for the benign 
presence of foreigners in Egypt, the Egyptians would have starved. 
It is, perhaps, one reason why the foreigners were not taxed. (Hear, 

hear, and laughter.) It was a wonder it was not asserted that the 

Nile would have ceased to How in the land, or that she would have 

diverted her course southward. (Hear, hear.) According to these’ 
same authorities not fone in a hundred thousand Egyptians thinks ; 
or there are not fifty thinking beings in the land of Rameses, in the 
land of Pharoahs, Ptolemies, and the pyramids! Yet every one of 
these fellahs believes in the unity of God, and has faith in the merciful 
dispensations of His providence that will, sooner or later, relieve them 
from the oppressions and injustice of foreigners, who are not English- 

men but Levantines—the southern blood-suckers. (Hear, hear.) 

These are the open canses of the war that no arguments or ambi- 

guities can obscure. India has nothing whatsoever to do with these 

transactions. (Hear, hear.) India holds no Egyptian Bonds: she 

has no commercial or financial interests with Egypt. Can the same 
be said of this country? (Hear, hear.) India, or Indian authorities, 
were never consulted throughout these transactions that have ended 
80 deplorably. The question is often asked, ‘‘ Should we have bought 
* the Suez Canal Shares were it not for India?" Yes. They could not 
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have helped buying to have a voice in the management and toll of a 
thoroughfare on which the traffic passing is more than three-fourths 
British. But the Suez Canal was never in danger. (Hear, hear, and 
dissent.) Even in the death-throes of invasion the Nationalists did 
not touch it ; for they knew that the heavy hand of all Europe was com- 
mitted to its safety. But if the Suez Canal was ever in danger it was 
the effect and, not the cause of, the war. But, granting for a moment 
the Suez Canal as the cause of the war, then let these portions of the 
Empire interested in its safety pay for the war. (Hear, hear.) The 
portions interested are the British Isles, India, and Australia, Will 
Australia share with India the cost of the Contingent ? No. India will 
be compelled to pay, because she is weak and cannot resist. Australia 
will not be even asked, because they know she will refuse and cannot 
be forced. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. ROPER LETHBRIDGE, C.1.E. (late Press Commissioner 
of India), said that, whilst heartily agreeing with the conclusion so 
ably and forcibly insisted on by Mr. Hyndman, he desired to explain 
that he arrived at the conclusion by a line of thonght altogether 
divergent from the line followed in the lecture to which they had been 
listening. Mr. Hyndman had dwelt on the poverty of India, and 
virtually asked for generous treatment from England on that ground. 
It was unnecessary to point out that no permanent arrangement can 
subsist between two Governments, however close may be the ties 
binding them together, that depends on considerations of poverty 
on the one side, or generosity on the other. Nor does India make any 
such ad misricordiam appeal. But she asks for justice; and it is for 
us to help her to get it. They were all familiar with the apologue of 
the Giant and the Dwarf who went forth to fight in company, and 
agreed, on somewhat vague terms, to share the risks of war. They 
would all, without distinction of party, acknowledge the justice of its 
teaching in the case before them that afternoon, that it is very neces- 
sary we should have a definite, an inelastic, rule laid down for the 
apportionment of military burdens between the giant in political 
strength—England—and that political dwarf—India. Ifeach member 
of the British Imperial Federation had an equal voice in the decision 
of every question of peace and war there would be less difficulty about 
effecting a satisfactory arrangement ; for each would then be equitably 
called upon to contribute its fixed allotment in every case. But the 
supremacy of the representatives of the English taxpayers, under 
present circumstances, deprives such an arrangement of its equitable 
character ; whilst our relations with the Colonies put it, he feared, out 
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of the range of practical politics. For practical purposes, then, it 
has been agreed that this rule shall be binding on the consciences of 
the English taxpayers—that England shall pay for English wars; India 
for Indian wars. But the question immediately arises, -‘ What wars 
are English: What Indian?” (Hear, hear.) At the time of the 
Afghan War the then Opposition maintained that England was 
partially responsible for the war, on the ground that English interests 
were directly affected. But English interests are affected by every 
attack on India; and Indian interests are affected by every attack on 
England. And if thut is to be the only criterion of financial responsi- 
bility, it is clear that there will always be room for any amount of 
differences of opinion as to the boundaries of English and Indian 
interests respectively. We have recently seen the very same states- 
men, who, only two or three years ago, insisted upon the joint responsi- 
bility of England for a war on the frontier of the Punjaub, now imposing 
on India the joint responsibility for a war on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and on the highway to our Australian colonies. And,indeed, with 
such an elastic rule, it must soon come to pass that, in every case, the 
party in power in England will have the strongest incentives to throw 
as much of the burden as possible on India; whilst the Opposition, in 
order to secure justice for India, will have the invidious task of dwell- 
ing-on the unfair conduct of their own countrymen—thereby running 
the risk of undermining the loyalty and inflaming the passions of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. He was very sure there was no one in that 
room who would not heartily deprecate such a deplorable state of 
things. He ventured to think that it is a matter of the highest 
importance that the English nation should settle, once for all, and, 
probably by a Legislative Enactment, what wars are to be regarded as 
Indian wars, and to be chargeable on the Indian revenues. Lord 
Hartington admitted in the debate on this subject, in the House of 
Commons, that it is practically impossible to draw a hard-and-fast 
line between wars affecting English interests and wars affecting 
Indian interests. And, yet, unless we can get a hard-and-fast 
line of some sort, it is quite certain, after ow experience of 
the Afghan and Egyptian Wars, that the Government and the 
Opposition will usually quarrel over the apportionment of the 
charges. It is clear, then, that the notions put forward by the Liberal 
Opposition at the time of the Afghan War that we can make the 
question ‘‘ Whose interests are involved?” the criterion of financial 
responsibility is an utterly untenable one—for it can only result in 
the most deplorable dissensions, and in gross injustice to India. Now 
it seemed to him perfectly obvious that the only fair and decisive 
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criterion of financial responsibility is to be found in diplomatic respon- 
sibility. Tell him who caused the war, or who failed to avert it, and 
he would tell them who ought to pay for it. (Hear, hear.) This, it 
seemed to him, was the criterion rightly adopted by Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Lytton—(“ Oh,” and hear, hear)—and, in addition to its 
fairness, it has the advantage of being geographically exact ; so that, 
if the principle be once generally admitted, there can be no doubts 
about its application to any particular case. War must always be 
preceded by diplomacy. If that diplomacy has been in the hands and 
under the control of the Indian Government, as in the case of the 
Afghan War, India will not complain if she has to enforce the 
demands, or pay for the failures of her own statesmen. But if the 
Indian Government has had no voice whatever in the matter, as in this 
Egyptian War; if, perchance, war has been brought about by the 
vacillation of an English statesman, or by the general belicf that 
an English Ministry would under no circumstances go to war, or by 
the angry passions of an English vested interest, or by any other 
cause over which India has had no control, and in regard to which 
the Indian Viceroy had not issued a single order—then, he thought, 
for us to impose any part of the burden. on the unrepresented 
millions of India, is to use our giant’s strength with a giant's 
brutality. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD, after referring to the interest and 
variety of the topics raised by preceding speakers, observed that Mr. 
Roper Lethbridge’s proposal to fix the responsibility on England or on 
India for the cost of wars by Indian forces upon the basis of diplomatic 
origin of such wars gave little hope of practical improvement. Though 
stated with lucidity by Mr. Lethbridge just now, that method had, 
indeed, proved illusory and vague. The only proper principle, although 
apparently overlooked by Mr. Lethbridge and grievously disregarded by 
the late Government, had really been long since clearly laid down. 
In the Act of 1858, which transferred the rule of the Company to the 
Crown, plain and unmistakable language is used which no one ven- 
tured to dispute until the last Afghan War, originated by British 
diplomacy, by Lord Salisbury's direction, under the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Lytton. Section 55 of that Act provides that ‘‘ Except for preventing 
“ or repelling actual invasion of Her Majesty's Indian possessions, or 
“under other urgent and sudden necessity, the revenues of India shall 
“ not, without the consent of the both Houses of Parliament, be applic- 
“able to defray the expenses of any military operation carried on 
“ beyond the external frontiers of such possessions by Her Majesty's 
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“ forces charged upon such revenues.” The next section of the Act 
goes on to say: “The Military and Naval Forces of the East India 
“« Company shall be deemed to be the Indian Military and Naval Forces 
“ of Her Majesty, and shall be under the same obligations to serve 
“Her Majesty as they would have been under to serve the said 
“ Company and shall be liable to serve within the same territorial limits 
* only for the same terms only,” &., &c. Nothing could be moro 
distinct than this; and the same principle runs through the Parlia. 
mentary history of that statute. Thereason is obvious—the Indian and 
British Treasuries are entirely separate. England never has paid, and 
does not pay anything whatever, in any shape for the maintenance of 
the Indian system. On the other hand, India largely supports—in- 
directly, but not the less really—the British military system. This is 
one reason and a sufficient one even if none others existed, why India 
should not be called upon to pay the cost of ministering to the Imperial 
policy of the British Government in Egypt or anywhere else. India 
sustains the whole cost of her British garrison, and also of the training 
in this country required to keep it up; and thus India maintains for 
England a large and highly efficient army which can be, and is, called 
beyond the confines of India, as required by the Home Government. 
India, in fact, pays for what is the military reserve of England, and 
thus provides a picked, choice, and efficient force always more or less 
available. These facts were a sufticient reply to Mr. Grazebrook’s 
argument regarding the “ obligations” of India to us—obligations 
which would justify, as that speaker seemed to think, the calling upon the 
people of India to pay a share of the cost of the Egyptian Expedition. 
Myr. Hyndman had well and aptly alluded to the provisions of Stuart Mill 
and his able vindication of the Kast India Company’s Directorate. The 
records of the great Company show that, over and over again, the 
Directors manfully resisted the attempts to impose the cost of 
Imperial military operations upon the revenues of the Company, or, in 
other words, upon the Indian people. As Mr. Hyndman had pointed out, 
the Directorate of the Kast India Company were unjustly held responsible 
for measures directed by the Secret Committee of the Board of Control, 
as in the case of the first Afghan War and numerous other extrava- 
gancies which have gone to swell the present Indian National Debt. 
Mr. Wood added that at so late an hour he would not venture to 
further enlarge upon Mr. Hyndman’s able address. He was not aware 
whether it would be deemed advisable to concentrate the opinion of 
the meeting in the form of a resolution ; but, by way of showing how 
this might be done he read the following draft of such resolution :— 
“J. That this meeting considers the proposal to make India sustain 
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“the expenses of the Contingent withdrawn from her garrison for 
“ service in Egypt is unfair. Because (a) India defrays the total cost, 
** both in India and England, of the military charges connected with 
* her defence ; (4) because her responsible authorities had nothing to 
“do with the policy and objects that led up to that war; and, (c) 
* because the war could, only in a remote and constructive sense, 
“have any relation to Indian interest and defence. II. That to 
“ impose this charge on India would be unconstitutional and opposed 
‘not only to the general tenour of the Act of 1858, but in flagrant 
*‘ violation of Sections 55 and 56 of that Act. IL. That for the 
« British Government to adopt the policy of indenting on the Indian 
‘* garrison for troops to aid in carrying out or supporting the measures 
“* of the Cabinet for the time being would render it impossible for the 
“Indian Government even to reduce its present heavy military 
“charges.” (Applause.) Mr. Wood said he could leave it to the 
Chairman and the meeting to say if such a resolution should be put. 


Dr. G. B. CLARKE said he would be glad to second the motion 
moved by Mr. Martin Wood, if it were only to the effect that the 
proposal to pay the expenses of the Indian Contingent out of Indian 
funds is unjust and impolitic; and, if that was all the motion implied, 
he agreed with it. With regard to the paper, he thought Mr. 
Hyndman might congratulate himself on the fact that his main 
contentions and proposals had met with very little opposition. The 
meeting had heard from Mr. Mathew a very general defence of our 
rule in India, and that gentleman had adduced certain statements 
with reference to the export of grain from India. And, although that 
was away from the present question, it was well to say, that, although 
we export grain from Bombay and Calcutta, the fact remains that the 
soil of India is deteriorating, and the condition of the population as a 
whole is not improving. Looking only at the cities, it might be said 
that India is flourishing, but if you go into the villages the condition 
is altogether different. He (the speaker) spent six months in India 
in 1876 and 1877, and saw, while in Madras, millions suffering from 
starvation, and dying from it. Why did they die? From Mr. 
Mathew’s standpoint it was from want of methods of conveyance ; but 
in his (the speaker's) opinion, it was because taxation was so heavy 
that the people could not keep for the bad years any surplus 
remaining from the good years, because of the back rents extorted 
by the Government. That, however, was not the question. 
It was whether India should pay part of the cost of the war. Mr. 
Mathew said “Yes ;” but even Mr. Grazebrook, whose arguments 
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seemed to favour the view of making India pay, finally admitted India 
ought not to pay. This gentleman (Mr. Grazebrook) told us some 
curious things. He seemed to know not only the secrets of Arabi 
but also the secrets of the Cabinet, as he stated that if it had not 
been for India we should not have gone to war at all. The ostensible 
reason put forward for the war was that Egypt has been suffering 
from a military despotism, and it was our object to relieve them of it. 
Well! we have done so. The Pashas are in prison; the army has 
been disbanded ; -and yet the Egyptian people hate us more than ever, 
and if our troops were removed the Government we have set up would 
at once be overturned, as it rests only on our bayonets. We now find 
that the national party, the party whom Arabi claimed to act for, 
represents all sections of the people. This fact is not quite in accord 
with the statements made before the war. The speaker to whom he 
had already referred had said that the Egyptians began the war. 
Of course the bombardment of the forts of Alexandria was only an 
act of defence against an attack made upon us. He remembered Lord 
Salisbury being criticised severely for having said the Zulus began 
the Zulu War: the Zulus began in the same way as the Egyptians, 


Mr. GRAZEBROOK here rose to order, and said Dr. Clarke had 
misrepresented him. We went to Egypt to defend the Khedive 
against his rebellious subjects. That was what he meant, and what 
he believed he stated. 


Dr. CLARKE, resuming, referred to a despatch to Sir E. Malet, 
dated January 10, 1882, in which Lord Granville said that Sir E. 
Malet was to oppose the granting of power to vote the Budget in 
consequence of the financial, affairs which were in our hands, and on 
behalf of which we were acting. Sir E. Malet, in a despatch a week 
after this, said : ‘“‘ Armed intervention will be necessary if we continue 
“in our refusal to allow the Chamber to vote the Budget.” This 
clearly proved the cause of the war. Armed intervention has been used 
to prevent the Egyptian Chamber having any control over its Budget. 
This being so, he (the speaker) quite agreed with what Mr. Hyndman 
had said. He believed this was the most disgraceful war of modern 
times: a war made for the purpose of maintaining bondholders and 
placeholders. (Hear, hear, and “No.”) Lord Granville’s despatch 
proved the true cause, and the other reasons had been manufactured 
since. The Blue Books showed that our interference was on account 
of pecuniary interests. If this were the case, why should India pay 
for a war which was entirely in the interest of our bondholders 
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and placeholders ? ‘fhe fellaheen had risen in Egypt against intoler- 
able taxation and tyranny, and it seemed to him that we, by further 
taxing India, would raise the flame of rebellion among the ryots in India 
for just the same reasons that had operated in Egypt. (‘No.”) He 
(the speaker) had travelled through all parts of India, and could say 
that he saw nothing in English government to produce the impres- 
sion that we are benefactors ; indeed, when he was in the North-West 
Provinces and saw the Native states and their government, he came to 
the conclusion that we are doing nothing in India but what India 
can do for itself under Native control, because the people appeared to 
be more prosperous and comfortable under Indian management than 
where they are under European management. 


MIRZA PEER BUKHSH said he would offer only a very few 
words, as a lengthened illness prevented his attempting anything more. 
But he could not resist the duty of expressing, as a native of India, 
his thanks to Mr. Hyndman for his most able presentment of the 
cause of the Indian people. He only wished that the English people 
could be brought to see the political atrocities‘committed in their name. 
What reason had the British Government to go and fight with Arabi ? 
What Arabi had done, and was doing, was only what the English 
people lauded in the patriots whose careers were written in history. 
There were Englishmen who went a good deal further than Arabi, and 
beheaded an inconvenient king, in 1649, and the French people fol- 
lowed the example a century and a half later, in 1798. (Hear, hear.) 
The fact was that the British and other European officials did not like 
popular demonstrations of feeling any more than they like them in 
India ; and they knew only one way to stop them—the use of the strong 
hand—and they advised the Ministers at home accordingly. Wherein 
were the Egyptians to blame? They were said to be repairing or 
strengthening the forts at Alexandria. Well, why not? (Hear,-+hear.) 
Was that a reason why on the flimsy pretext of ‘‘ self-defence ’’ a city 
should be bombarded, on July 11, and vast destruction wrought? 
Anyhow, it was monstrous to impose upon India the cost of so 
peculiar a demonstration of British justice as had been furnished 
in the campaign. India already had to remit 15,800,000/. to England 
to pay for military forces, pensions, &c., and now it was proposed 
to ask her to send 2,500,000/. more. This was to be extorted from 
a people, the majority of whom live on less than a halfpenny a day! 
He must solemnly repeat what he had often said before, that if 
England wished to keep India loyal and contented, common justice 
must be extended to the 250,000,000 of people therein, and the 
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constant aim should be to train up the Indian communities into 
free political life and the business of governing themselves. This 
was of all the more importance when it was seen that the vista of 
difficulties was increasing for England. The Egyptian business was 
by no means clossd. (Hear, hear.) Great responsibilities had been 
undertaken in connection with Asia Minor; and the hunger of the 
other European Governments had been aroused. England’s house 
should therefore be kept in order. (Hear, hear.); 


The CHAIRMAN said he would be very sorry to be the first 
to introduce the cléture into the East India Association, but as the 
hour was late ahd there was a great pressure of speakers, he would 
ask those who spoke hereafter to be as brief as they consistently could. 
(Hear, hear.) 


fi" Mr. GEORGE FOGGO (who, on rising, was received with cheers) 
said that, in answer to the Chairman's appeal, he would detain the 
meeting barely two minutes. He desired to put two points to 
the lecturer, first, as to the title of his paper: and, second, as 
to the responsibility of the war. Now, although Mr. Hyndman 
appeared to think that there was no doubt whatever who should, 
in justice, pay for the cost of the war, others, like himself, 
thought the problem one of considerable difficulty. (Hear, hear.) 
He (Mr. Foggo) came to the meeting undecided, and he was still 
undecided after all that he had heard there. Now, however much 
those present might differ on this point, he was sure they would all 
agree that it was essential, in order to arrive at a sound judgment, 
that the case—indictment he might call it—should be fairly, and if 
possible, impartially stated. Mr. Hyndman asks the question, “‘ Why 
should India pay for the Conquest of Egypt?” Now, was it fair ¢ 
call it a conquest? Was Egypt a conquered country? Would it 
not be more correct to style it a temporary military occupation of the 
country for a special purpose? Then, again, is it absolutely certain, 
or can further proof be given, that the war was undertaken in the 
interests or at the instigation of the Egyptian bondholders, for, if 
such really were the fact, then the answer to the question, ‘‘ Who is 
to pay ?” should in fairness be, “ Neither India nor England, byt the 
Egyptian bondholders, pure and simple.” That was all witlrWhich he 
had to trouble the meeting. 


Mr. HERBERT BURROWS wished to put before the meeting 
the English working man’s view, as far as he had one. He had lived 
twenty years among them, and claimed to know something of their 
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opinions. Two points in the general discussion he would first 
refer to: one, as to the poverty of India. He gathered that Mr. 
Hyndman did not base his contention solely on the poverty of 
that country. If it were unjust to make India pay, whether poor or 
rich, he was not prepared to say that India is too poor to pay. No 
doubt wealth is unequally distributed in that country as in this, 
Europeans taking the lion's share. One speaker had spoken of Eng- 
land and India as a federation, but the essence of a federation is 
equal State rights. He asked, Was this so with England and India? 
Federation meant ‘ bear one another's burdens ;” but what we are 
proposing is to make India bear our burdens as well as her own. 
With regard to the immediate question he asked those who had 
spoken if there had been no bondholders and no Egyptian debt, 
would there have been any Egyptian War? ( No,” and “ Yes.”) 
He did not think there would have been. He regretted that on the 
question of India and Indian policy working men were generally 
ignorant ; and ignorance, always bad, was in this case especially bad, 
because with a knowledge of the facts the working men might exercise 
an influence against those who rule in the interests of the upper and’ 
middle classes. England’s opinion on most great questions was 
divided into two camps, the same as Egypt was divided into two 
camps; in one being gathered the Egyptian people, while in the other 
was the Khedive. England, too, was divided similarly. In one camp 
were the upper and middle classes, and the other contained the mass 
of the people. The result of this division had been that in India the 
pagoda-tree had been shaken for the benefit of the upper classes; and 
when working men thought about India at all this was their main 
idea. Why then not drop cant and boldly acknowledge that we rule 
India for the advantage of the English privileged classes, as we rule 
Ireland for the same purpose? (Dissent.) Mr. Chamberlain had said 
that if we were to withdraw our force from Iveland there would be a 
revolution in twenty-four hours, and he (the speaker) believed tho 
same might be said of India. (‘ No.”) As the result of this the 
English race was deteriorating there. (‘‘ Question” and “ Time.") 
If the Association wished to do any good in regard to India, he. 
suggested that it should indoctrinate the working-classes with informa- 
tion about India ; and he asked, ‘‘ Why not call a people's meeting at 
Exeter Hall, or St. James's Hall, and have a thoroughly free discus-: 
sion of the question?” Before sitting down, Mr. Burrows said he 
could not but recall Mr. Gladstone's words in reference to the Afghan 
War, ‘‘ National dishonour is the surest road to national downfall.” 
YX 
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The CHAIRMAN proceeded to put the resolution moved by Mr. 
Wood and seconded by Dr. Clarke, in the brief form expressing that 
“ In the opinion of this meeting the proposal to compel the people of 
“« India to pay the expenses of the Indian Contingent is impolitic and 
“ unjust.” 


But Mr. C. W. ARATHOON and Mr. W. TAYLER (members 
of Council) both rose and pointed out that it was unusual to take a 
vote without prior consultation of the Council of the Association, and _ 
that many who were present had left not anticipating that a vote 
would be taken. 


The CHAIRMAN at this said he was not cognisant of the custom 
of the Association, but, it having been explained, he would not put 
the resolution. 


Mr. H. M. HYNDMAN, in replying on the debate, observed that 
much had been said which could not touch the main point of the 
paper. But to the questions of Mr. Foggo he would return a direct 
answer. First, as to the title being an improper one. It distinctly 
was the case that the Egyptians had been conquered ; and thus it was 
a conquest of Egypt. (A voice, ‘No, it’s not war at all.”) “ Well” 
replied Mr, Hyndman, “if it’s not war at all I must be content 
“ to leave the matter as it is; I will not attempt to answer further.” 
Then, as to the question whether the bondholders should pay. He 
had already distinctly suggested his views on that head. That the 
cause of the war was a financial one was shown by Lord Granville’s 
despatch which had been quoted, and he said, ‘* Let those who called 
the tune pay the piper,” and he would even appropriate their bonds or 
anything that could be got at. (Hear, hear.) He was ready to 
agitate in that direction ; and the more they took the better should he 
be pleased. With regard to the remarks about the trade of India he 
was disposed to apply the same remark that was used about Ireland 
200 years ago, that though her exports exceed her imports yet she 
groweth poor to a paradox; for trade was taking out of India so much 
without returning an equivalent for it. Corn was actually taken out 
of the country at the time when people were dying of famine. Some 
gentleman in the audience denied this, and Mr. Hyndman proceeded to 
reassert the statement, adding that it was at Kurrachee where the 
shipment took place. Another assertion made was that India was 
not poor, Every Indian Minister of Finance and all Indian Secre- 
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taries he could refer to in proof of the contrary. Mr. Hyndman 
resumed his seat. ° 


Mr. MARTIN WOOD (on behalf of the Council) moved a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 


Mr. C. W, ARATHOON seconded this, and the motion was carried 
unanimously. 


The CHAIRMAN, in responding, said that he was struck with 
the interest taken in the debate. It was asserted that we in England 
do not care sufficiently about India. There were many English 
gentlemen present, and he did not remember ever being in an 
assembly in which Indian subjects aroused such exciting interest, 
English gentlemen representing all classes of society had spoken, and 
every one was animated with that noble desire to benefit India, 
which he trusted would be the guarantee of a genuine effort to 
improve the condition of India. 


Mr. JOHN SHAW moved that the thanks of the meeting be given 


to Mr. Hyndman for his Paper, which had had the effect of eliciting 
such an excellent discussion. 


Mr. WILLIAM TAYLER (ex-Commissioner of Patna) seconded 
the motion, which was put and carried unanimously. 


Mr. HYNDMAN, in response, said that while it was clear there 
were differences of opinion, it was also obvious that all present were 
desirous of doing the best they could for our great dependency. 


The meeting then terminated. 
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Tse Bomsay Brance or toe Easr Ixpra Assocrarion. 
16, Marme Srreer, Fort. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE MOST HONOURABLE THE 
MARQUIS OF RIPON, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., THE VICEROY 
AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA IN COUNCIL, 
CALCUTTA. 


Your Excerrency,—I have the honour to forward the following 
Resolution of the Managing Committee of the Bombay Branch of the 
East India Association, passed at their meeting held on the 6th 
of November, 1882, thanking your Excellency in Council for vetoing 
the Act passed by the Government of Bombay, intituled Bill No. 3, 
of 1882, to amend Bombay Act II. of 1873. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 


(Signed) DAJI ABAJI KHARE, Honorary Joint Secretary. 
Bompay, November 7th, 1882, * 


Resolution af Thanks to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India in Council from the Managing Committee of the Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association, regarding the vetoing the Act 
passed by the Government of Bombay, intituled Bill No. 3, of 1882, 
to amend Bombay Act II., of 1882. 

ReEsouven : 

That the best and most cordial thanks of the Managing Committee - 
of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association be tendered to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council 
for vetoing the Act passed by the Government of Bombay, intituled 
Bill No. 8, of 1882, to amend Bombay Act IL., of 1878. 

The Committee do not think it necessary to trouble his Lordship 
the Viceroy with any lengthy remarks, as the reasons assigned for the 
veto speak conclusively as to the necessity which his Excellency in 
Council felt for it. The point the Committee have and desire to note 
is that in all matters of legislation the real opinion of the people needs 
to be ascertained from independent sources of the people themselves, 
and not as represented by the officials. And the Committee therefore 
take this opportunity of thanking again for one of the resolutions of 
the past two years as directly bearing upon legislation—namely, the 
due, wide, and sufficiently long publicity of the proposals of Govern- 
ment for any legislation, so as to elicit fully the opinion of the 
press and of the people. 
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In the case of the Act now vetoed, the consensus of opinion of the 
unofficial members of the Council, the press, and the people, was so 
marked and emphatic, that the Committee regret that the Bombay 
Government did not give it such consideration and weight as it 
deserved. If such emphatic and clear opinion of the public and of 
the press can be thus disregarded as in the present instance, there 
will be no snch thing as the people's voice, which in all well-regulated 
communities forms an important factor in the matter of legislation. 

The Committee conclude with repeating their hearty thanks for 
the present veto, but for which much hardship to the people and 
trouble to the Government, besides interference with trade, would 
have resulted by the enforcement of the Act. 


Bomsay, November 7th, 1882. 





Tae Bosmay Brancx or tae East Inna Assooration. 
16, Marme Srreer, Fort. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE*MOST HONOURABLE THE 
MARQUIS OF RIPON, K.G., P.C., G.0.B., THE VICEROY 
AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA IN COUNCIL, 
CALCUTTA. 

Your Excetency,—I have the honour to forward the following 
Resolution of the Managing Committee of the Bombay Branch of the 
East India Association, passed at their meeting held on the 80th of 
October, 1882, thanking your Excellency in Council for the various 
important Resolutions issued during the last two years. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
(Signed) DAJI ABAJI KHARE, Honorary Joint Secretary. 
Bomeay, October 31st, 1882, 


Resolution of Thanks to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India in Council, from the Managing Committee of the Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association, regarding the several Resolu- 
tions of the Government of India during the last two years. 


Resouven : 

That the Managing Committee of the Bombay Branch of the East 
Tndia Association desire to express their most cordial and grateful 
thanks to his Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council 
for the resolutions on the subject of the encouragement of Iccal arts: 
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and industries, local self-government, and suspensions and remissions 
of land revenue and others. 

While waiting to express their hearty thanks for the several im- 
portant resolutions issued by your Lordship in Council, the Committee 
had hoped that they may have the opportunity of expressing their 
satisfaction both at your Lordship’s resolution, as well as at their 
practical results, by the adoption of a liberal and hearty co-operation 
by the Government of Bombay. The Committee need not say how 
greatly disappointed and grieved they felt at the narrow and not well- 
considered Resolution of the Government of Bombay of the 19th of 
September last. And the Commnttee feel it the more keenly on this 
account, their gratitude and obligations at the statesmanlike and 
liberal reply of your Lordship’s Government of the 4th of October. 
The Committee beg leave to express a sincere hope that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay will legally and heartily enter into the spirit and the 
benign objects of your Lordship's resolutions, and ungrudgingly make 
every effort to give full and successful effort to them. 

Your Lordship has very properly taken an exception to the Bom- 
bay Government, so completely avoiding to take and ignoring all 
Native and non-official opinion. It is simply impossible that our 
rulers can ever be able to do any good to the people without consult- 
ing the people themselves as to their real wants and the means of 
supplying them. 

Your Excellency in Council has enunciated a most important 
principle in the resolution of the 4th October—a principle, which it has 
been always most difficult for the Natives to make Government under- 
stand and adopt. Theresolution says: ‘* . . . The Governor-General 
“in Council cannot but feel much doubt as to the power of any go- 
“‘ vernment to create public spirit otherwise than by offering to the 
‘« public a practical opportunity for displaying and cultivating such a 
“ spirit in the management of some portion, however limited, of 
“ public affairs. It is far easier for an executive Government by its - 
“ direct action to check and hamper the development of public spirit 
‘« than to create it." Truer words were never spoken. 

The Committee sincerely trust that this most important principle 
of the absolute necessity of “ a practical opportunity for displaying and 
* cultivating public spirit,” or any other quality, will be ever hereafter 
borne in mind by our rulers, instead of always unreasonably demand- 
ing from us to be prepared to swim before going into water. 

The Committee also avail themselves of this early opportunity of 
expressing their satisfaction at the resolution of 14th of October, on 
the subject of relief by suspensions and remissions of revenue in time of 
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scarcity. This step, the Committee believes, is in the right direction, 
and is likely to mitigate the horrors and miseries of and after ‘a 
scarcity or famine. The Committee also make bold to suggest that if 
the operation of this resolution should be extended to the Bombay 
Presidency, the chief object of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act 
would considerably be satisfied. The Committee sincerely trust that 
this resolution will be carried into effect in a sympathetic and liberal 
spirit by the local government. 

In conclusion, the Committee once more repeat their heartfelt 
thanks for all the great and good steps taken by your Excellency's 
Government during the past two years as a beginning of the material, 
moral, and political advancement of the Natives of India. 


(Signed) DAJI ABAJI KHARE, Honorary Joint Secretary. 
Bombay, October 31st, 1882. 





Address to the Education Commission of 1882 by the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Bombay Branch of the East {ndia Association. 


We, the Managing Committee of the Bombay Branch of the East 
India Association, heartily welcome, Sir, your commission to this 
great city. Your commission is of very high importance for the 
future advancement of India in its material, moral, and political con- 
ditions. The education of the people of this vast country is one of 
the most effective means of raising it in civilization. 

We take this opportunity of expressing some of our views on this 
most weighty subject. The first, and the most important, question is 
the means to supply all degrees of education to the vast population of 
India. As itis at present the means are extremely inadequate, and 
only a fifteenth or a still smaller portion of the school-age population 
yet receive education at all. Some more than 20,000,000 of the 
rising generation receive no education at all, except what some 
indigenous schools provide to some portion. 

Government feel that they are not able to tax the people directly 
in some way or the other, and the effort which Government now make 
is to find out some means by which the people may be induced to tax 
themselves for the purpose of education. That it is very desirable to 
make the people take their education in their own hands we freely 
and fully admit, and it is in fact one of the most effectual means of 
bringing home to them or educating them in local self-government, 
an object so nobly undertaken by the present Viceroy with sincerity 
and energy. But the great question is where to find the means in the 
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present extreme poverty of the country. We do not desire to make 
this address a lengthy one. The various details of the best methods 
of giving the most useful education would be far more ably placed 
before you than those who have directed their best attention to the 
pructical working of the department. We confine ourselves here to 
some of the broad questions concerned in it. 

The question of education is but a small portion of the various 
national wants of this country, and it is absolutely necessary that the 
causes of its present poverty should be removed before any of its 
wants, whether of education or others, can be adequately supplied. 
For this purpose the most important remedy, we submit, is to make the 
whole administration less costly by a larger infusion of Native agency. 
Then only will the people enjoy what they produce—will be able to 
supply all their wants; and, under the guidance of high English 
supervision, will advance in prosperity and civilization. We once 
more submit therefore that a large reduction of European agency 
__is absolutely necessary as the great remedy for the present material 
and mora] poverty of India. With a returning prosperity the Govern- 
ment will be well able to obtain the necessary means to provide to the 
fullest extent (all high or low) the educational as well as all other 
important wants of the country. 

We here wish to touch upon two points only applicable to the 
question of.education directly. We beg to urge that it is high time, 
after the educational efforts of more than half a century, that all 
educational posts should be filled up by Natives, excepting only the 
highest in each province, to keep up a living connection with the 
current of European progress in thought. We have heard with 
satisfaction that Government do not intend to recede in the least 
from the present extent of highest education, and one cannot but 
feel that a still much larger extension of it is necessary. As one 
important result, out of others, of high education, we think it necessary 
to mention here that it has had a great influence in raising the moral 
and general character of the educated. 

The importance of primary education for the masses cannot be 
denied by anyone, and when Government themselves are alive to this 
necessity and have considered it important enough to justify the 
present commission, we do not think it right to waste any words 
upon this subject. We would simply make a short reference to the 
question of female education. 

When boys’ schools were opened it was difficult enough to get 
pupils, and for many years education was free. In the case of female 
education the inducements to parents to educate their daughters are 
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far less, till the time comes when the people generally will understand 
the necessity and importance of female education for the best sake 
of the:males themselves—that good and educated mothers only can 
bring up good, educated, true and manly sons, not to say anything of 
the rights of humanity ; that women are as much entitled to the rights 
and privileges of this world as men, though each have their peculiar 
work in their respective spheres. Itis greatly necessary in the present 
state of the lights of the people on this great question that Govern- 
ment should give every possible and liberal aid for a long time to 
come. That Government may require efficiency in the schools ig 
quite right ; but the education should be as much free as possible to 
draw the largest members of pupils to the schools, even more so, than 
what was done for the boys. With reference to the system of Grant- 
. in-aid we regard it as one of the best means of attaining the object in 
view, but we submit, with every deference, that as a matter of justice, 
righteousness, and policy, the fundamental principle of the “‘ Conscience 
** Clause” must be made a necessary condition, as in the United 
Kingdom, or we apprehend that great difficulties and eyen disasters 
will arise from the non-enforcement of this principle, as India is a 
place of all the religions in the world. And, unless a thorough freedom 
of conscience and neutrality in religious matters is most strictly 
observed, the convulsions arising from religious wars will, we submit, 
be such as we can hardly form at present any adequate conception of. 
Mooltan and Solam riots give some indication of what disastrous results 
may ensue where whole classes of different religions set up against 
each other. 

We include this Address with our best wishes for the success of 
this commission, and we sincerely trust that it will lead Government 
to consider the great Indian problem in all its magnitude and impor- 
tance. 


(Signed) DAJI ABAJI KHARE, Honorary Joint Secretary. 


Bompay, October 31st, 1882. 
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